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PREFACE. 



The main purpose of the book, of which this is the second 
of two volumes, is to establish the thesis, that there are, not 
one, but three sciences of morals. There appears to be, 
first, a science of the motives and ends of conduct that 
belong to pagan or non-religious man, to man regarded 
simply as a voluntary agent forming part of the world of 
nature. There appears to be, secondly, a science which, 
while it includes the former, takes account also of other 
phenomena arising from man being brought into conscious 
relations with God. Of the whole body of phenomena with 
which this science has to do, Jewish morality may be taken 
as the type. And there appears to be, thirdly, a science 
which embraces within its scope all the phenomena of the 
moral life of the present day, those which are at the same 
time Jewish together with others which are distinctively 
Christian. 

To account on natural grounds alone for the whole of the 
phenomena of moral life in a Christian country appears to 
be impossible. And it appears to be no less impossible truly 
to refer them all to religious influences. In order to arrive 
at anything like a correct understanding of moral processes 
in the present day, it seems necessary to discriminate care- 
fully between those that have their origin in the constitution 
of man's ordinary nature, and those that are dependent upon 
his being brought into personal relations with God. .. And it 
seems necessary to distinguish further between the obliga- 
tions of persons who know God only in some such manner 
as He is known by Jews, and the obligations of persons who 
enter into communion with Him as members of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

In the first volume an attempt was made to exhibit a 
system of natural morals complete in respect of all essential 
points, a system generally applicable to the case of dwellers 
in paggnjands. Man being regarded as a part of the world 
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of nature, and the motives which actuate him as forces of 
nature, it was endeavoured to set forth the character and 
meaning of these motives, and to explain the manner of their 
working under nature's guidance for the accomplishment by 
him as a voluntary agent of purely natural ends. The con- 
clusions arrived at were compared in various points with the 
respective theories of Aristotle, Butler, Kant, J. S. Mill, Mr. 
Sidgwick, Mr. Spencer, and Dr. Martineau ; this being done 
partly for the purpose of showing how they derive support 
from, partly in the hope that they might be instrumental in 
throwing some light upon, the teaching of these writers. 

The present volume is an essay or endeavour to explain 
the new phenomena of moral life occasioned by God's revela- 
tion of Himself to man ; and the consideration of them brings 
us into contact with some of the deepest problems of The- 
ology. The volume is di\'ided into two parts. The first 
part treats, under the head of Jewish morals, of the moral 
life of persons to whom God is known as a personal God to 
whom they owe allegiance as their Moral Ruler. In this 
part some of the teaching of Butler and of Mozley is largely 
commented on. 

In the second part an attempt is made to exhibit the new 
relation, in which man stands to God in consequence of the 
work of Jesus Christ, as the true and reasonable basis of a 
new morality. A member of the Christian Church is re- 
garded as being, by the constitution of his nature, the subject 
of certain motives and ends of conduct which are altogether 
foreign to persons who have not been admitted into it. And 
we here come in sight of yet another science of morals, a 
science dealing only with the phenomena of perfect conduct, 
or conduct which is wholly Christian. It has not, however, 
been thought needful to investigate this ideal science at any 
crrpafer length than is necessary for the purpose of showing 
ts principles, which appear to be to a great extent new 
pies, enter into the science of the conduct of persons 
profess themselves Christians. In this part of the 
le further reference is made to the teaching of Butler 
f Mozley, and certain views of F. D. Maurice, of Arch- 
n Norris, of Dr. Fowler, and of Mr. Spencer are noticed 
iscussed. 
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JEWISH MORALS. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF REVERENCE. 

I. Having in the previous volume regarded man as 
forming a part of the world of nature, and as being 
under constraint to conform his behaviour to the purposes 
and requirements of the power that manifests itself in 
nature, we now proceed to consider certain phenomena 
of conduct which are occasioned by his being brought 
into conscious relations with a personal God. In various 
ways the science of morals appears to become modified 
when man recognises the existence of a personal God, 
supreme over the world of nature and of human life, 
and taking an active part in its concerns. It appears, 
indeed, to become so modified as to constitute a different 
science from that which takes note of merely natural 
phenomena. But, still, the position in which man is now 
placed seems to be in many respects the same as, or a 
development of, and not to be entirely a substitute for, that 
in which he looks upon himself as subject to no power but 
the forces of nature; so that to a comprehension of the 
principles of the new science a knowledge of the principles 
of the old science is indispensable. It will therefore be 
well, before proceeding to investigate the special effects upon 
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4 JEWISH MORALS. 

conduct of religious influences, to recapitulate briefly the 
chief conclusions at which we arrived in the former volume. 
We found that the first fundamental fact of natural morals 
is, that the life-force within each man puts constraint upon 
him to practise the conduct which conduces most to his own 
happiness, in all cases where he knows, or fully believes he 
knows, what this conduct is ; and the life-force, thus acting, 
we called the constraint of happiness. And we found that 
the second fundamental fact is, that by whatever motives 
man is at any time incited, there is always one line of con- 
duct which is the natural and fitting consequence of these 
motives, and that to the adoption of this line of conduct he 
is urged by their natural resultant, which is at the given time 
the representative and equivalent of the life-force : the life- 
force operating in this way was designated the constraint 
of order. These two alleged fundamental facts seem at first 
sight as if they might be inconsistent with each other, 
since it is not at once clear that conduct which is known 
to promote happiness coincides with conduct which is the 
natural consequence of inciting motives. But we concluded 
that they are reconciled by the following hypothesis. 
Whenever man happens to know in which direction happi- 
ness lies, and the constraint of happiness is accordingly 
present among inciting motives, it has paramount authority 
over all others, being itself the natural resultant of the 
whole number. In all cases the life-force urges man to the 
adoption of the one course which is the natural consequence 
of inciting motives ; and knowledge, where it is possessed, 
of the one course which leads to happiness, constitutes this 
their natural consequence. In the absence of such know- 
ledge, it appears to be the function of reason and perception 
to determine what is the one fitting action to be performed ; 
and reason and perception, thus acting as the servants of the 
life-force or constraint of order, we spoke of as the sense of 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF REVERENCE 5 

order. And the one fitting action, pointed out by the sense 
of order and performed in obedience to the constraint of 
order, we called virtue. 

The substance of the foregoing paragraph may be other- 
wise expressed as follows. Virtue is orderly and natural 
conduct which is personal to the individual agent at the given 
time. It is conduct which is the one natural consequence 
of the motives by which he happens to be incited, and he 
is urged to its adoption by their natural resultant, which is 
at the same time the life-force within him. The life-force, 
regarded as the natural resultant of inciting motives, and 
as putting constraint upon the agent to practise the conduct 
which is their orderly and proper consequence, may be 
spoken of as the constraint of order. It is in general 
through the operation of reason and perception — called, 
when thus acting, the sense of order — that man becomes 
aware of what conduct it is that in the given circumstances 
and at the given time is required of him by nature. In the 
particular cases, however, where he knows what course of 
action will best promote his own happiness, the life-force 
seemingly at once urges him to adopt this without the 
intervention of the sense of order; though the sense of 
order, if called upon for a decision, cannot do otherwise than 
declare the adoption of conduct which leads to known hap- 
piness to be the one natural consequence of inciting motives. 
The life-force, when thus directly urging to conduct which 
is known to promote happiness, may be conveniently spoken 
of as the constraint of happiness. 

The system of motives — whose natural consequence, 
when any of them are excited, has to be determined by the 
sense of order — apparently contains both desires and cur- 
rents of constraint. By desires we understood all faculties 
which ask for exercise and all wants which seek to be sup- 
plied. By currents of constraint we understood motives of a 
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6 JEWISH MORALS. 

kind diflferent from desires, motives which incite us to adopt 
this or that mode of conduct on the ground, not of its being 
pleasant, but of its being in some way natural. These 
currents of constraint, which enter into the composition of 
the constraint of order or life-force, appeared capable of being 
reduced to four, which we named the constraint of conform- 
ity to nature, the constraint of law, the constraint of har- 
mony, and the constraint of the ideal. The constraint of 
conformity to nature seemed to incite to conduct which we 
apprehend to be objectively natural — or natural for men in 
general living under the same conditions as ourselves — on 
the ground of its apparent suitableness to the constitution of 
human nature ; as, for example, finding satisfaction for the 
various desires, practising certain modes of behaviour such 
as industry and beneficence, making ourselves acquainted 
with the ways of nature. The constraint of law seemed 
to incite to conduct which we apprehend to be objectively 
natural on the ground of its possessing the quality of uni- 
formity or sameness ; and we found that imitation, veracity, 
and distributive justice arc instances of such conduct. The 
constraint of harmony seemed to incite to conduct which we 
are able to apprehend as subjectively natural, or natural for 
ourselves at the given time without reference to other per- 
sons ; it being conduct which, by satisfying particular desires 
in some due degree, tends to the maintenance and promotion 
of harmony in the system of desires. Such conduct often 
seems to the agent to be characterised by a certain fitness 
of proportion. And the constraint of the ideal seemed to 
incite to conduct which we are able to apprehend as subjec- 
tively natural, inasmuch as it is conduct which, by satisfy- 
ing particular desires in some greater or less degree than 
that to which they are accustomed, tends to the develop- 
ment of new and fuller relations of harmony among the 
various desires. Conduct of this kind commonly wears, 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF REVERENCE. 7 

to the eyes of the agent, the aspect of nobleness or 
goodness. 

Of these four currents of constraint the two former ap- 
peared to be guiding men directly, and the two latter to be 
guiding them indirectly, towards eventual conformity to the 
natural rules under which they live. Of these rules they 
are to a great extent still in ignorance, nature apparently 
leading them only step by step towards an apprehension 
of them. Nevertheless we may conceive of conduct which 
should be an adequate fulfilment of them ; and to such con- 
duct we gave the name of objective virtue. Thus virtue 
proper, or personal virtue, is the one mode of conduct which 
nature actually requires of individual agents; objective 
virtue is the one mode of conduct which is conceived of as 
in given circumstances adequately satisfying natural rules. 

The foregoing sketch appears to contain as much of 
the argument of the former volume as it is necessary to 
repeat by way of introduction to our investigation of the 
principles of supernatural morals ; though occasional refer- 
ences will be made to other points. Without, therefore, 
further preliminary, we may turn our attention to the new 
subject that lies before us — how man's position as a moral 
agent is aSected by his being brought into conscious rela- 
tions with the personal God who is the Author of his being. 
The subject will be treated in two parts, in the first of 
which man's knowledge of God as his Moral Ruler will 
alone be taken into account, while in the second we shall 
have to consider the meaning of God's revelation of Him- 
self in Christ. 

II. We may notice at the outset that there is a certain 
amount of religious conduct which seems to belong more 
properly to natural than to supernatural morals, being 
capable of being included without violence under the head 
of conduct regulated by the principle of conformity to 
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8 JEWISH MORALS. 

nature. By this principle it appears to be objectively 
natural to take means to satisfy the various desires, and 
it appears likewise to be objectively natural to seek to 
become acquainted with the ways of nature and to endea- 
vour to co-operate with the power — whatever this may be — 
that manifests itself in nature. In these two considerations 
we seem to have, even in natural morals, a basis for reli- 
gious worship. Nature, and parts of nature, being personi- 
fied, may easily, it would seem, come to be regarded as 
proper objects of respectful homage, both because they 
have it in their power to dispense or withhold favours and 
to inflict or refrain from inflicting harm, and because the 
processes of life and order which emanate from them are 
such as man can sympathise with and admire. Thus a 
vaguely personal God more or less identified with nature 
is a God the worship of whom is explicable by the natural 
principle of conformity to nature. And perhaps the same 
thing may still be said of the worship of God, when He is 
recognised as being the one and only God, and as being, 
not identical with nature, but supreme over nature. So 
far as God is associated in human thought with external 
nature and nothing else, so far, it would seem, the worship 
which men accord to Him may be properly assigned to the 
domain of natural morals. 

It is, apparently, when God reveals Himself to man as 
the Author of his being, and as a righteous God possessing 
in unalloyed perfection whatever graces of character man 
with his will is striving to attain, that the worship of Him 
may fittingly be brought under the head of supernatural 
morals. The worship of God, when He is thus apprehended, 
is the homage paid by the will of man to the supreme Will 
from whom his being is derived, and who is the Embodi- 
ment of all that is recognised by him as good. God is 
both man's Maker and his ultimate Ideal, and the worship 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF REVERENCK 9 

of Him in these two capacities appears to be something 
different from the worship of Him regarded merely as 
associated with external nature, even though He be acknow- 
ledged as ruling absolutely over the entire realm of nature, 
and as being possessed of infinite power to bestow pleasure 
and inflict pain. The twofold conception, of God as the 
Source of human life, and of God as embodying in Himself 
and exhibiting in full perfection all loftiest qualities of 
human character, appears to find no place in natural morals, 
unless we make this science inclusive of a new principle ; 
and the dawn of this conception in man's consciousness 
may therefore, perhaps, not improperly be said to bring 
his conduct within the sphere of supernatural morality. 

We are called upon, then, to consider a new principle of 
religious worship. The recognition of God as a holy Being, 
standing to man in the relation of an all-wise and all- 
powerful Father and Creator, appears to give rise to a 
distinctly new mode of moral conduct, a mode of conduct 
consisting in the practice of various outward and inward 
acts of worship. Using the term natural in an extended 
sense, so as to be applicable to conduct appropriate to the 
nature of man regarded as God's creature, made in His 
likeness, we may apparently say that it is natural for man 
to worship and seek to know more of God, and that he is 
consciously under some constraint to do. And man seems 
capable of apprehending this conduct as in two ways natural, 
as natural objectively and natural subjectively. Reverence 
for God, exhibited in outward act and in manner of speech, 
in habits of devotion and in regard for His creation, seems 
to commend itself to reason as being a natural attitude for 
men in general to assume towards their Creator, and thus 
to be an objectively natural mode of conduct. And rever- 
ence for God, finding expression in efforts towards reliance 
upon Him and inward communion with Him, seems to be 
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felt by individual men to constitute an essential part of 
their own life, thus being a subjectively natural mode of 
conduct. It appears to be objectively natural, or according 
to the manifest constitution of ordinary human nature, that 
men, when they know God, should seek satisfaction for 
that love of Him which constitutes one of the system of 
desires, should seek it by contemplation of Himself and 
His perfections, and by endeavours to do such things as 
they imagine to be pleasing in His sight ; that they should, 
moreover, show gratitude to Him for His loving-kindness 
in giving them means and opportunities of enjoyment ; and 
that they should openly acknowledge His superiority in 
wisdom and moral goodness, and continually make fresh 
efforts towards improvement in their own behaviour. And 
it appears to be subjectively natural, or necessary in order 
to the satisfaction of imperative needs felt by individual men 
from time to time, that they should enter into communion 
with Him, appealing to Him for comfort in distress, teaching 
themselves to place confidence in His unfailing justice and 
beneficence, and doing what they can to show their love. 

The twofold principle, that it is objectively and sub- 
jectively natural to show reverence to God, the word 
reverence being taken to include all acts and motions of 
homage and devotion, some of which are more properly 
spoken of as objectively and others as subjectively natural, 
may conveniently be called the principle of reverence. And 
the twofold current of constraint inciting to this conduct 
may be spoken of as the constraint of reverence. It is 
a current of constraint additional to the four mentioned 
as belonging to natural morals, and it appears to become 
developed in man's moral constitution as a component part 
ce, when his existence is enlarged by his 
conscious relations with God, recognised as 
his being and his Moral Ideal. 
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The work of the constraint of reverence, whether it be 
regarded as inciting to objectively natural or as inciting to 
subjectively natural modes of conduct, may apparently be 
divided into two parts, one of which consists in urging 
to new conduct, such as trust and adoration, which has no 
place in natural morals, the other in urging to the practice 
of natural morality on the ground of its being in accordance 
with the character of God and presumably pleasing in His 
sight. Acting in this latter way, the constraint of reverence, 
joining with other currents of constraint, imparts a new 
quality to the conduct which they require. There is an 
additional motive urging to the same conduct as that to 
which the constraints of natural morals urge, a motive 
by reason of which the conduct is seen in a new aspect. 
Morality and virtue are regarded as modes of conduct 
which are in general accordance with the Mind and Will 
of God. And here again we have a twofold division of 
our subject. In two ways, apparently, morality and virtue 
may come to be regarded as conduct which is pleasing in 
God's sight Looking upon Him as the Author of all 
nature, we may reasonably conclude that conduct which we 
consider to be according to the purpose and design of nature 
is conduct which He approves. Or, looking upon Him as 
our Ideal of moral excellence, we cannot but feel that the 
conduct to which we are conscious of being urged by 
certain currents of constraint, being the kind of conduct 
which in full perfection we ascribe to Him, is conduct 
which He would wish to see exhibited in us. Both 
because natural morality and virtue seem to be indirectly 
required of us by Him, and because to a great extent we 
suppose them to belong to the perfection of His char- 
acter, we may regard the practice of them as religious 
conduct coming within the purview of the constraint of 
reverence. 
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Conduct which we suppose to be in accordance with the 
Mind and Will of God, and to which we are incited by 
the constraint of reverence — whether or not it is likewise 
the object of other currents of constraint — may be desig- 
nated righteous conduct. And conduct which is conceived 
of as being, in God's view, really and entirely appropriate 
to the conditions under which we live as His creatures 
may be spoken of as objective righteousness. 

It is, apparently, some part of the conduct required by 
the constraint of reverence, or rather the neglect of this con- 
duct, that St. Paul has in mind, when in the first chapter 
of his Epistle to the Romans he condemns a portion of the 
Gentile world, " because that, knowing God, they glorified 
him not as God, neither gave thanks." He does not seem 
to be accusing them of having broken any definite com- 
mandments which they knew came from God, but he re- 
gards their ungodly and unrighteous conduct as proceeding 
from their refusal to acknowledge His everlasting power 
and divinity when this was apprehended by them. Had 
they but acted in accordance with the dictates of man's 
ordinary moral nature, enlarged by some knowledge of the 
true God, they would, we must suppose, in obeying the 
constraint of reverence, have lived in great measure in 
accordance with His will, even in the absence of any 
express directions from Him. Their fault appears to have 
been, not that they were directly disobedient to the com- 
mands of God, but that they were unnaturally irreligious ; 
that from perverse self-will they declined to listen to the 
promptings of the constraint of reverence and to acknow- 
ledge the influence of a God who was the Author of their 
being and a righteous God. They elected — when the 
opportunity came to them by reason of their enlighten-* 
ment — in opposition to the dictates of their moral nature, 
not to enter into relations with a personal God ; they 
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chose to have their lives undisturbed by ^ny obligations 
of supernatural morality. 

The inclusion of the constraint of reverence among the 
currents of constraint that enter into the composition of 
the life-force does not appear to effect any change in what 
we have hitherto regarded as the two fundamental facts of 
morals. So far as man's entering into conscious relations 
with God gives rise only to the constraint of reverence as 
a new moral motive, his conduct, though it is in some 
respects different from what it was before he knew God, 
seems nevertheless to be still properly governed by the 
same primary principles. Apparently it remains true that, 
by the constitution of his nature, his own happiness is the 
end of conduct in all cases where he knows in which 
direction happiness lies, and that, by whatever motives 
he happens to be at any time incited, there is one natural 
consequence of these motives which is pointed out to him 
by the sense of order. The constraint of reverence appears 
to have no natural authority over other currents of con- 
straint, but to take rank with those of conformity to nature, 
of law, of harmony, and of the ideal. Some change in 
conduct is occasioned by its presence, both because it 
incites to directly religious acts, thus to some extent 
interfering with the operation of the other currents of 
constraint, and because it lends the weight of its influ- 
ence to some one of these currents of constraint rather than 
to another, accordingly as the conduct advocated by one 
appears to be more entirely in harmony with the Mind 
and Will of God than that advocated by another. To 
what extent change is wrought appears to depend upon 
the intensity with which the constraint is felt, absolutely 
and relatively to other constraints, by the individual agent, 
as well as upon his views of the relative affinity of various 
modes of conduct to the Mind and Will of God. 
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From what has been said it will perhaps be apparent 
that, although the principle of reverence may be properly 
said to be a principle of supernatural morals, yet there is 
no fundamental reason why it may not be regarded as a 
principle of an enlarged science of natural morals — though 
the science of natural morals, extended so as to include it, 
would be more appropriately spoken of by some other 
name. The principle of reverence does not appear to 
interfere with the other principles with which we are 
already familiar in any way which is essentially different 
from that in which they interfere with one another; so 
that the science of morals which includes this principle is 
not necessarily a different science — though it may require 
to be re-named — from that in which it is not found. We 
are coming, however, in the following chapter, to another 
principle,- which is apparently the cause of a fundamental 
difference between the science that has to explain religious 
conduct and that in which religious phenomena have no 
necessary place ; and a line of demarcation has thus to be 
drawn between two sciences. The principle of reverence 
might with some propriety be assigned to the science of 
which the principles of happiness and order are the funda- 
mental principles ; but it seems more convenient to attach 
it to the new science, calling the former the science of 
natural, and the latter (with its two divisions) the science 
of supernatural, morals. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE PRINCIPLE OF RIGHT. 

I. We saw, in the former volume, that obedience to per- 
sons whom we recognise as superior to ourselves in respect 
of knowledge of what is fitting to be done is an objectively 
natural mode of conduct. We are apparently under some 
constraint to perform actions demanded of us by such 
persons, principally because, in the absence of any adequate 
knowledge of our own, we assume that these actions are 
the natural and fitting consequences of the circumstances 
in which we happen to be placed. A person in whose 
wisdom, or practical acquaintance with the purposes of 
nature in relation to human conduct, we have confidence 
speaks to us to a certain extent in the name of nature. 
So far as he may be supposed to understand our position, 
he shows us, with an authority which we reasonably allow, 
what it is that nature would have us do. Thus the con- 
straint of conformity to nature incites us to practise, on 
the ground of the naturalness of so doing, whatever conduct 
is pointed out to as suitable to our condition by persons 
of superior wisdom to our own. 

If a person such as we have been considering, having 
superior insight into and experience of the ways of nature, 
were supposed by us not merely to understand well her 
general purposes in relation to human conduct under 
various combinations of character and circumstance, but to 
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know intimately her intentions with respect to the conduct 
of our individual selves ; if he not merely looked upon us 
as belonging to a certain type of humanity, but was 
thoroughly acquainted with our inmost thoughts and feel- 
ings ; he would then be to us, on any occasion on which 
he spoke, not a part merely, but the whole of the voice of 
nature. We should be incited to follow his directions not 
only by a current of constraint — the constraint of con- 
formity to nature — but by the constraint of order or life- 
force. To obey him would now not be only a mode of 
moral conduct, but it would be virtue. If reason and per- 
ception were thus to inform us that such a person was a 
surer guide to nature's intentions concerning our own 
conduct than they themselves could be, the constraint of 
order would necessarily coincide in its requirements with 
the constraint of conformity to nature inciting to obedience 
to him. Whenever such a person issued a command, 
obedience to it, unless this happened to appear inconsistent 
with the known happiness of the agent, would be the one 
natural course of conduct to adopt. 

Now it may no doubt be said, with some truth, that we 
have in the commands of God, whenever it pleases Him to 
issue them, such a sure guide to the intentions of nature 
concerning our own individual conduct. And it may thus 
seem to be reasonable, that we should yield implicit 
obedience to His directions, whenever such obedience does 
not, in our view, manifestly conflict with the attainment of 
our own happiness ; but that, when we know what conduct 
it is that will best promote our own happiness, we should 
still, in obedience to the undoubted teaching of nature, 
practise that. It is perhaps conceivable that the God whom 
we revere as the Author of our being and our Moral Ideal 
might be apprehended by us, whenever He calls upon us to 
do or not to do some particular thing, as the Spokesman 
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of nature; sometimes supplementing our own reason and 
perception, and always being the Cause — both from our 
disposition to show reverence to Himself, and from our 
hopes of reward and fears of punishment to be dispensed 
by Him — ^f new motives to the practice of virtue. It is 
perhaps conceivable that we might regard Him, in relation 
to the commands which He lays upon us, as a Being per- 
fectly conversant with the purposes of nature concerning 
human conduct, and co-operating with nature in enforcing 
their fulfilment. It is perhaps conceivable that, in respect 
of all conduct other than that relating to the worship of 
Himself, we might primarily ground obedience to His in- 
junctions on the supposed fact that what He requires of us 
must be in accordance with the purposes of nature. We 
should then be incited to obedience by the constraint of 
order, coinciding in its demand with the constraint of con- 
formity to nature, and being strengthened by the presence 
of the constraint of reverence. 

It does not, however, seem to be the case that we do in 
fact so apprehend God when He lays commands upon us. 
Or, if we do in part thus apprehend Him, we seem to 
apprehend Him also in another way. He appears more 
especially to reveal Himself, when He issues His commands, 
not as the Spokesman of nature, but as the Creator of all 
things and the absolute Ruler of our lives. Modes of con- 
duct which we discern to be objectively or subjectively 
natural are modes of conduct which owe their naturalness 
to His almighty Will. Justice and beneficence belong to 
the order of the universe because He has willed that they 
should so belong ; and if He directly bids us — if He bids 
us, that is, by command which we know certainly to pro- 
ceed from Him — to be just or to be beneficent, the ground 
on which He calls us to obey appears to be, not so much 
that such conduct is adapted to the nature which He has 
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given us, as that it is in accordance with His present Will. 
"Thou shalt not take vengeance, nor bear any grudge 
against the children of thy people, but thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself: I am the Lord. • . . Ye shall do 
no unrighteousness in judgement, in meteyard, in weight, or 
in measure. Just balances, just weights, a just ephah, and 
a just hin shall ye have : I am the Lord your God, which 
brought you out of the land of Egypt. And ye shall 
observe all my statutes, and all my judgements, and do 
them : I am the Lord." (Lev. xix. i8 and 35-37.) 

God thus revealing Himself to us, and being apprehended 
by us, as Himself the Source of all fittingness and natural- 
ness of relation between the circumstances of our condition 
and moral constitution and the conduct which He requires 
of us, the life-force within us appears to respond to this 
conception of the relation in which we stand to the Supreme 
Being. It seems to urge us, whenever He clearly makes 
known His Will, to unquestioning obedience to His com- 
mands, simply on the ground that they are His commands. 
Apparently we are under constraint, not so much to do 
particular things which we believe to be suited to the con- 
stitution of our nature, or particular things which we think 
likely to be pleasing in God*s sight, as simply to do what- 
ever things He chooses to bid us do, simply to submit our 
wills to the Will of a personal God whom we acknowledge, 
to be the Ruler of our lives. 

The conduct, by the voluntary adoption of which we 
are required to show our submission to God's Will, is not 
necessarily conduct of which we can give any account 
except that it is the expression of His Will, It is thus, it 
would seem, essentially different from our previous concep- 
tions of moral conduct. Actions to which we are incited 
by the constraints with which we are already familiar 
appear to be in all cases actions which serve some intelli- 
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gible end, to be actions which tend to the maintenance and 
development of our own life and happiness in subordination 
to the general purposes of nature, or to be actions which 
we conceive of as being for their own sake acceptable in 
God's sight But the conception of conduct as simply 
commanded by God does not seem necessarily to include, 
though it may necessarily lead to, even the conception of 
conduct which contributes to the fulfilment of His designs, 
or for other reasons is acceptable in His sight ; still less 
does it necessarily include the conception of conduct known 
to be in accordance with nature's purposes. That there is 
in point of fact a very close connection between the con- 
duct to which we are incited by the other currents of con- 
straint, and the conduct which is the subject of His com- 
mands, appears in no wise to invalidate what is here being 
insisted on, viz., that the conception of conduct adopted 
in simple obedience to the expressed Will of God is a con- 
ception distinct from that of conduct adopted because it is 
declared by Him to be suitable to our nature and condition, 
as well as from that of conduct adopted because it is be- 
lieved to be such as He approves. 

To conduct regarded as being that which is adopted in 
obedience to the Will of God it is desirable to affix a 
special name ; and it will scarcely be discordant with 
common usage if we denote it by the term " right." Using 
the word as a substantive, we may speak of the principle, 
that man is under constraint to obey the Will of God, as 
the principle of right; and the corresponding constraint 
may be called the constraint of right. 

11. The existence of the constraint of right, inciting to 
unquestioning obedience to God's Will whenever it pleases 
Him to issue a command, appears to be the one fundamental 
fact of Jewish morals — the one fundamental fact, that is, 
of the science which has to do with the conduct of all per- 
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sons to whom, not being Christians, God makes Himself 
known as a Moral Ruler, and for which "Jewish morals" 
seems on the whole an appropriate name, since it is in great 
measure based on our knowledge of God's dealings with 
the Jewish people. This constraint seems to occupy in 
Jewish morals a position similar to that occupied in natural 
morals by the constraint of happiness. That is to say, 
whenever it is present to the consciousness it appears 
to be itself the one proper resultant of inciting motives. 
Unlike in this to the constraint of reverence, it is not a 
mere current of constraint additional to and co-ordinate 
with the currents of constraint that belong to natural 
morals, but it is apparently a constraint which in the 
purpose of God, the Author of man's being, supersedes 
them all. Whenever, through apprehension of a command 
of God, it is excited, it alone, notwithstanding the operation 
of other constraints, appears to be the equivalent of the 
life-force. By the constitution of man's nature, at such 
times as he is conscious of himself as a creature in the 
presence of his Creator, all obligation to do those things 
which otherwise commend themselves as suited to his 
condition is superseded by obligation to yield implicit 
obedience to the commands of God, whenever it is apparent 
that a command is laid upon him. 

And not only, let us now observe, does the constraint 
of right supersede the several currents of constraint that 
enter into the composition of the life-force, thus occupying 
a place relatively to them similar to that occupied in 
natural morals by the constraint of happiness, but even 
the constraint of happiness, which may still be present as 
an inciting motive, appears to be intended by God, the 
Author of man's being, to give way before it. No longer, 
as in natural morals, is any conduct that we are convinced 
will make for happiness the one fitting consequence of 
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inciting motives. There appears to be in Jewish morals 
no such conciliation between the constraint of happiness 
and the constraint of right, as there is between the con- 
straint of happiness and the constraint of order in natural 
morals. And herein appears to lie the fundamental dis- 
tinction between the two sciences. In natural morals the 
known happiness of the agent is an end of conduct that 
properly supersedes all other ends ; in Jewish morals the 
Will of God is an end of conduct that properly supersedes 
all other ends. In Jewish morals the constraint of happi- 
ness appears to be, relatively to the constraint of right, of 
no more account than any current of constraint ; though, 
when the constraint of right is absent, that is, when God 
has not declared His Will, then the constraint of happiness, 
should it be aroused, appears to resume its natural sway 
over other motives. 

Although the life-force appears to include no current of 
constraint, and to be represented solely by the constraint 
of right, whenever God makes known His Will, yet it 
would seem that other constraints may, by their influence 
upon the will of the agent, assist or impede the operation 
of the constraint of right. They may make obedience to 
God's commands easier or more difficult. For the most 
part the several currents of constraint, and more especially 
the constraint of reverence, may be looked upon as valuable 
auxiliaries of the constraint of right, but the constraint of 
happiness may sometimes prove itself a dangerous opponent. 
Although it is no longer invested with authority as the 
representative of the life-force, it nevertheless appears to 
be still sometimes operative as a motive, inciting to the 
avoidance of conduct which God commands, on the ground 
that the adoption of it would certainly interfere with the 
happiness of the agent. Until man learns to love for their 
own sake the things which God commands, until he acquires 
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some strong disposition to show reverence to Him by prac- 
tising whatever conduct maj' be thought to be acceptable in 
His sight, and places confidence in the power and intention 
of God to make happiness dependent upon obedience to 
His Will, occasions may be many on which he is persuaded 
that God is bidding him to do that which is prejudicial to 
his own well-being. Hence the constraint of happiness, 
speaking in the name of his whole nature except in so far 
as he stands to God in the relation of creature to Creator, 
may urge him with some insistence in a direction contrary 
to that which is pointed out by God. The constraint of 
happiness, when in the presence of the constraint of right, 
though it acts with only subordinate authority, may never- 
theless be conceived of as acting powerfully in a contrary 
direction. 

Apparently it was partly in order to neutralise to some 
extent this natural opposition of the constraint of happiness, 
together with that of the wish for happiness, and thus 
make obedience to His commands less difficult, that God 
in His earlier dealings with the Jews, when their notions 
of happiness were not of an exalted kind, decreed that 
temporal prosperity should follow upon conformity to His 
wilL With increasing experience of God's ways men 
gradually learn that there is no true happiness to be found 
apart from Him ; and perhaps they may become so well 
assured of this that the constraint of happiness scarcely 
for a moment rises in opposition to the constraint of right. 
Whether it can ever come to be felt, as seemingly the wish 
for happiness can be felt, and the several currents of con- 
straint can be felt, as a motive auxiliary to the constraint 
of right, is perhaps extremely doubtful ; except in the case 
— which appears to be quite a possible one — of our being 
distinctly bidden by God to perform whatever action we 
happen to know for ourselves will make for happiness. 
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That is to say, God may bid us on some occasion to make 
ourselves happy in our own way, and in this case — it being 
supposed that we know in which direction happiness lies — 
the constraint of right would seem to co-operate with the 
constraint of happiness. But when God chooses for us 
the action that we shall do, it seems extremely doubtful 
whether we can ever be at the same time incited to per- 
form it by the constraint of happiness as well as by the 
constraint of right, though no doubt we may be by the 
wish for happiness. 

III. We seem now to be in a position to appreciate 
better Butler's theory of conscience, finding it more truly 
in accordance with phenomena of moral life, than when in 
the former volume it was discussed in connection with 
natural morals. We seem now to have arrived at the 
great truth which he made it his special object to endea- 
vour to expound ; the truth, namely, that God makes known 
His Will to man, and that man, when it is made known to 
him, is conscious of being under supreme obligation to obey 
it. In the former volume the remark was made, that Butler 
may be roughly said to survey the field of morals from a 
Jewish standpoint ; and we may now notice how nearly 
his views accord with what has been put forward in this 
chapter concerning the fundamental fact of Jewish morals. 

The great point of agreement between the two theories 
is the extent of man's obligation to render obedience to 
the commands of God. According to the theory and 
language of this chapter, it is the constraint of right that, 
being excited by the apprehension of a Divine command, 
and becoming the representative and equivalent of the life- 
force, urges man with supreme authority to obey God's 
Voice. According to Butler's theory and language, it is 
conscience that, existing as an abiding faculty in man 
to point out the way in which God intends him to walk, 
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calls upon him authoritatively to follow its directions, 
because otherwise he will not be acting in harmony with 
the conditions of his true nature. Although there is thus 
a considerable difference between the two theories in respect 
of the relation between the constitution of man's nature 
and the declared Will of God, although in the one the life- 
force acts in response to the Voice of God when it pleases 
Him to reveal His Will, and in the other a faculty of man's 
nature is always acting, or ready to act, with an authority 
that attaches to it as the interpreter of the permanent Will 
of God, yet they are agreed in insisting upon the important 
point, that man is under supreme obligation to obey God's 
Will. 

The following passages from Butler's writings may be 
quoted in confirmation of what has just been said. " One 
of those principles of action, conscience or reflection, com- 
pared with the rest as they all stand together in the nature 
of man, plainly bears upon it marks of authority over all 
the rest, and claims the absolute direction of them all, to 
allow or forbid their gratification ; a disapprobation of re- 
flection being in itself a principle manifestly superior to a 
mere propension. And the conclusion is, that to allow no 
more to this superior principle or part of our nature than 
to other parts, to let it govern and guide only occasionally 
in common with the rest, as its turn happens to come, from 
the temper and circumstances one happens to be in, this 
is not to act conformably to the constitution of man ; neither 
can any human creature be said to act conformably to his 
constitution of nature, unless he allows to that superior 
principle the absolute authority which is due to it. And 
this conclusion is abundantly confirmed from hence, that 
one may determine what course of action the economy of 
man's nature requires, without so much as knowing in what 
degrees of strength the several principles prevail, or which 
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of them have actually the greatest influence." ^ " Allowing 
that mankind hath the rule of right within himself, yet it 
may be asked, ' What obligations are we under to attend 
to and follow it ? ' I answer : it has been proved that 
man by his nature is a law to himself, without the parti- 
cular distinct consideration of the positive sanctions of that 
law; the rewards and punishments which we feel, and 
those which from the light of reason we have ground to 
believe, are annexed to it. The question then carries its 
own answer along with it. Your obligation to obey this 
law is its being the law of your nature. That your con- 
science approves of and attests to such a course of action 
is itself alone an obligation. Conscience does not only 
offer itself to show us the wa}' we should walk in, but it 
likewise carries its own authority with it, that it is our 
natural guide, the guide assigned us by the Author of our 
nature : it therefore belongs to our condition of being, it is 
our duty to walk in that path, and follow this guide, with- 
out looking about to see whether we may not possibly 
sake them with impunity." ^ 

We may go on to consider a little further Butler's teach- 
ing. He recognises, as we have now recognised, three dis- 
tinct authoritative motives to moral conduct, viz., reason, 
self-love, and conscience. Reason and self-love appear to 
correspond in great measure to the constraint of order and 
the constraint of happiness, which have been represented 
in this book as the two supreme motives of natural morals ; 
while conscience, as we have just seen, corresponds in 
great measure to the constraint of right, which is apparently 
the one supreme motive of Jewish morals. But Butler, 
making no distinction between the two sciences, has three 
motives of seemingly co-ordinate authority to deal with, 
and to find a way of reconciling, as alike having supreme 
* Author's Preface to Sermons. ' Sermon iii. 
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authority in one and the same science. Reason, he holds, 
points to the same conduct as does conscience ; but he seems 
to assign to it, as a guiding motive, no necessary function ; 
he seems in general to regard it — though there appears to 
be some want of consistency in his exposition of his doc- 
trine — as being in all cases properly eclipsed by conscience, 
in much the same way as the constraint of order naturally 
vanishes in the presence of the constraint of right. With 
him, according to the prevailing tenor of his teaching, the 
two working motives are conscience and self-love, and these 
two he specially seeks to reconcile. 

Recognising only one science of morals, he seeks to 
effect a conciliation between two supreme motives which do 
not in fact appear to admit necessarily of being reconciled, 
since they are supreme motives, not of the same, but of 
different sciences. His knowledge of human nature tells 
him that conscience, urging man to do the one thing which, 
through it, God calls upon him to do, is an authoritative 
motive ; and his knowledge of human nature tells him no 
less that self-love, urging man to do what he knows will 
promote his own happiness, is an authoritative motive. 
But he does not see that each acts with authority in its 
own independent sphere. It is not open to him, as it is 
to us, merely to say in explanation, that self-love or the 
constraint of happiness must invariably give way before 
conscience or the constraint of right, whenever the two 
happen to conflict ; because, in his view, the operation of 
conscience properly covers the whole field of conduct, so 
that no independent sphere is left to self-love for the 
exercise of the authority which nevertheless it must be 
acknowledged that it has. Thus with regard to conscience 
he writes, "The very constitution of our nature requires 
that we bring our whole conduct before this superior 
faculty.; wait its determination; enforce upon ourselves 
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its authority, and make it the business of our lives, as it is 
absolutely the whole business of a moral agent, to conform 
ourselves to it." ^ And with regard to self-love he writes, 
" It is manifest that self-love is in human nature a superior 
principle to passion. This may be contradicted without 
violating that nature, but the former cannot. So that, if 
we will act conformably to the economy of man's nature, 
reasonable self-love must govern." * Nor is it open to him, 
as in the case of the constraint of order of natural morals 
it is to us, to say that conscience invariably acquiesces 
in the decisions of the constraint of happiness, whatever 
they may be ; since, in his view, conscience has, not the 
accommodating authority of the constraint of order, but the 
unyielding authority of the constraint of right. 

And so an explanation of the operation of two supreme 
motives in man's nature has to be found by him in another 
way. Holding, as has been held in this book, that the autho- 
rity of self-love or the constraint of happiness is dependent 
upon the agent knowing what conduct it is that will promote 
happiness, he considers that this knowledge is necessarily 
wanting in all cases of conflict between conscience and self- 
love. No person, he thinks, can really know that in resisting 
conscience he is doing the best that he can for his own 
happiness ; and a self-love manifestly not based on real 
knowledge is not a reasonable self-love, and is therefore 
without authority. " The obligation on the side of interest 
really does not remain. For the natural authority of the 
principle of reflection is an obligation the most near and 
intimate, the most certain and known : whereas the con- 
trary obligation can at the utmost appear no more than 
probable ; since no man can be certain in any circumstances 
that vice is his interest in the present world, much less 
can he be certain against another: and thus the <:ertain 
* Author's Preface to Sermons^ ' Sermon ii. 
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obligation would entirely supersede and destroy the un- 
certain one; which yet would have been of real force 
without the former." ^ 

Thus, in Butler's view, self-love or the constraint of 
happiness has no function as an authoritative motive except 
as an ally of conscience or the constraint of right. He 
explains its properly giving way before the constraint of 
right, when the two happen to conflict, by the hypothesis, 
that in such cases it is not really an authoritative motive. 
It is not authoritative, because its action is based upon a 
knowledge which cannot be pronounced to be a certain 
knowledge. That he considers the authoritative motive, and 
not merely the unauthoritative wish for happiness — though 
this is what he sometimes means by self-love — to be of 
practical service in co-operating with conscience, would seem 
to be apparent from the following passage : " Reasonable 
self-love and conscience are the chief or superior principles 
in the nature of man ; because an action may be suitable 
to this nature, though all other principles be violated, but 
becomes unsuitable if either of those are. Conscience and 
self-love, if we understand our true happiness, always lead 
us the same way." ^ Now it will be seen that this view 
of Butler's concerning the proper function of self-love — 
which appears to be a consequence of his recognising only 
one science of morals — is opposed to the doctrine of this 
book, when we take conscience to correspond to the con- 
straint of right. It is opposed to it, first, because the con- 
straint of happiness has been represented as having a real 
and independent field of action in natural morals, and in 
Jewish morals when the constraint of right is not present, 
quite irrespectively of any theoretical certainty in its know- 
ledge ; and it is opposed to it, secondly, because it is here 
held that it seems extremely doubtful whether the constraint 
* Author's Preface to Sermons. * Sermon iii. 
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of happiness does, in addition to the wish for happiness, 
ever operate in conjunction with the constraint of right, 
when conduct is pointed out for us by God. 

A few concluding remarks may be made on Butler's con- 
ception of the faculty of conscience. He looks upon it as 
a faculty belonging to man's ordinary nature, which seems 
to be equivalent, in its operation, to the constraint of right 
combined with an abiding consciousness of objective right 
exciting it to action. Regarded as a motive which should 
be always operating, it occupies the place of the constraint 
of order in addition to that of the constraint of right ; and 
regarded as a means of informing man what it is fitting 
that he should do, it is equivalent to the sense of order 
supposed to be the depositary of a permanent objective law 
of God. Speaking generally, we may say that Butler re- 
cognises no virtue which is not at the same time right, 
and no right which is not at the same time objective right, 
or right which is the same for all persons. There is in 
his view an objective moral law which represents God's 
permanent intentions respecting human action; and con- 
science apprehends intuitively the provisions of this law, 
and urges man with authority to render obedience to it. 

Now in point of fact| God does not seem, under any 
one of His three dispensations, in all respects thus to make 
known His Will, though in each point involved in Butler's 
doctrine there is truth in relation to some one of the dis- 
pensations. The points involved appear to be four in 
number, viz., the existence of a faculty of human nature 
pointing out fitting conduct ; the objectiveness, or suitable- 
ness for all persons alike, of fitting conduct ; the existence 
of a motive urging man, with absolute authority, to adopt 
such conduct as is fitting ; and the proper regulation of the 
whole of conduct by this faculty and this motive. With 
regard to these it may apparently be said, that the exist- 
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ence of a discerning faculty, or a sense of order, is a truth 
of natural morals ; that the objective character of much of 
the conduct which is enjoined by God is a characteristic 
truth of Jewish morals ; that the existence of a constraining 
motive superior to all other motives whatsoever is a truth 
of both Jewish and Christian morals ; and that the proper 
regulation of the whole of conduct by the same guiding prin- 
ciple is a general truth of both natural and Christian morals. 
But it does not seem to be the case that all the points are 
truths of one and the same science. For in natural morals, 
that is, when we suppose man to be intended by God to be 
guided by the ordinary faculties of his nature, and to appre- 
hend conduct, not as being enjoined by Him, but merely as 
being natural, it seems to be the constraint of order or of 
happiness that incites him to it; and this neither urges 
him with the unyielding authority of the constraint of right, 
nor urges all men to the same conduct. In Jewish morals, 
that is, when we suppose man to be sometimes directly 
instructed by God as to the conduct which he shall practise, 
it appears to be the case, that laws understood to proceed 
from Him do not cover the whole field of conduct, and that 
it is not for the most part the natural discerning faculty, 
or sense of order, by means of which they are made known. 
And in Christian morals the doctrines of the objectiveness 
of all right conduct, and of the sufficiency, as a guide, of 
the natural discerning faculty, appear to have no place. 
Butler apparently regards all men as being, so far as the 
of moral conduct are concerned, under the same 
)n ; and he does not recognise any differences 
character leading to differences in the conduct 
equired of them by God, and which constitutes 
sion of their true nature. 
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CHAPTER III. 
ABRAHAM'S SACRIFICE OF ISAAC. 

I. Before proceeding further with our investigation, it 
may be worth while to devote a chapter to the consideration 
of Abraham's intended sacrifice of his son Isaac, because 
this appears to illustrate well the operation of the constraints 
of reverence and of right. The subject, moreover, is one 
which on account of its importance and its difficulty could 
scarcely be entirely passed over. We may in the first 
place usefully take notice of the view set forth by Mozley 
in his " Lectures on the Old Testament," since discussing 
this will tend to the elucidation of. the whole matter. 

He devotes two lectures to an examination of the story 

from a moral point of view. In the first he apparently 

seeks to make clear two things : (i) that Abraham's 

obedience to God's command was an act of extraordinary 

and sublime self-sacrifice, and (2) that his being called 

upon to manifest obedience in this particular way was only 

possible in consequence of his sharing the defective ideas 

of his time on the subject of man's individuality. Abraham, 

Mozley argues, would naturally, living at the time he did, 

look upon Isaac as his own property, as something of his 

own which he was called on to give up, and as a possession 

which he was of course entitled to dispose of as he would. 

There was nothing to shock him, as there would be in the 

present day to shock us, in the notion of a Divine command 
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to slay an innocent son, since this son had no rights in- 
dependently of his father. Accordingly, when by miracle 
it pleased God to issue such a command, Abraham was not 
precluded, as we should be precluded, by any strong moral 
conviction concerning the right of every innocent person to 
his own life, from believing that the command really came 
from God. The following passages may be quoted in con- 
firmation of what has just been said. 

" In the moral progress of mankind in the later ages of 
the world, the intense conviction has sprung up of certain 
truths respecting man, and certain principles of right and 
justice in regard to man ; and these principles within us 
become counter-evidence to the authority of miracles, when 
those profess to command acts which are in an opposite 
direction. . . . Before the ideas of natural right were 
developed, homicidal Divine command was capable of 
miraculous evidence ; but suppose these ideas developed, 
then the /Vizc^an/ antagonism to the acts is so strong that they 
cannot be surmounted by anything miraculous that is only 
outwardr^ "It seems to belong suitably to the Divine 
Governor of the world to extract out of every state of 
mankind the highest and most noble acts to which the 
special conceptions of the age can give rise, and direct 
those earlier ideas and modes of thinking toward such 
great moral achievements as are able to be founded upon 
them. ... If in earlier ages man was unshackled by the 
later ideas of the individual's right and property in life, 
and if it so happened that a very wonderful and extra- 
ordinary self-sacrifice could be drawn out of this very want 
in the age, why should not the human mind be directed in 
the way of that sacrifice, and that great religious self-sur- 
render be extracted from it by a Divine command ? " * 

In Mozley's view, then, so far as this has at present 
* Lectures on the Old Testament, 2nd ed., p. 51. • Id., p. 55. 
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come before us, God was enabled to give the command, 
was enabled, that is, to convince Abraham by miracle that 
it was a Divine command, in consequence of his having no 
idea that his son had any right to life which it was immoral 
for him to interfere with ; and God gave the command in 
order to elicit, in the way best suited to the age, an act of 
sublime self-sacrifice. Although this is not quite the way 
in which we shall see reason to regard the matter, there 
being more than one point to which exception may be 
taken, yet the general truth of the view may be admitted. 
But we have now to notice, in reference to Mozley's whole 
argument, two important points, 

The first of these is, that in obeying the Divine com^ 
mand to sacrifice Isaac, Abraham must certainly be regarded, 
not only as dealing with his son as if he were nothing but 
a possession of his own, but also as ofiering to God a 
sacrifice of an innocent human life. It being granted that, 
in consequence of a defective notion of individuality and 
the rights of man, he saw no obstacle to treating Isaac as 
if he were but a part of himself, we have still to inquire 
how it came to pass, that he saw no moral impediment to 
an unnatural self-mutilation, a self-mutilation consisting in 
the apparently purposeless shedding of blood which was, 
so to speak, his own. It seems necessary to the soundness 
of Mozley's argument, to assume that Abraham shared in 
some measure the defective ideas of his time as to the 
acceptableness to divine beings of human sacrifices. If 
a more enlightened view of human individuality would have 
made it impossible for him to accept as true a command 
from God to slay his son, so also, it would seem, a more 
enlightened view of the Character of God would have 
rendered it impossible* From the fact that the command 
was given and about to be obeyed it appears to follow, 
on Mozley's principle, that Abraham had not such an 
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enlightened apprehension of the Character of God, as to 
preclude the notion that He might take pleasure in human 
sacrifices. And this being so, there seems no ground for 
asserting the entire distinctness of the sacrifice of Isaac, 
regarded as an act which it was possible for God to com- 
mand, from the human sacrifices oflFered to their gods by 
the surrounding nations; there seems no ground, or no 
sufficient ground, for maintaining that the sacrifice of Isaac 
was essentially different from an ordinary human sacrifice. 
Mozley, however, in the second of his two lectures on 
the subject, expressly repudiates the notion that the offering 
up of Isaac could have been in any way associated in the 
mind of Abraham with the Canaanitish sacrifices. " In 
attributing to Abraham/' he says, " such a defective state 
of ideas on this subject (human individuality), we are not 
therefore assuming him to have been under the influ- 
ence of a gross and cruel superstition which sacrificed 
its thousands upon inhuman altars as a propitiation to 
-Sanguinary idols. To represent him only as without a 
certain class of ideas relating to humanity, which had not 
yet arisen in the world, is a completely different thing 
from regarding him as implicated in a horrible and vile 
usage, which was a lapse and a fall from the antecedent 
religion of the world ; — from making him a follower and 
disciple of the Canaanites." ^ In pointing out the seeming 
inconsistency — in view of the facts of the narrative* — 
between the principle that Abraham could not have been 
shocked by anything which he was capable of accepting 
as a Divine command, and the veiled assertion that he 
must have been shocked by the notion that the God whom 
he worshipped could take pleasure in human sacrifices, it 
is not the principle, but the assertion, that it is desired 
to controvert. 

^ Lectures on the Old Testament, p. 65. 
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• The second of the two important points which we have 
to notice is one that is made use of by Mozley in support 
of his contention that Abraham was not about to offer up 
an ordinary human sacrifice. To show that the intended 
sacrifice could not have been a sacrifice in the same sense 
as those of the Canaanites, that is, a propitiatory sacrifice, 
he adduces the fact, recorded in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
that Abraham fully expected that Isaac would be restored 
to life. This, he argues, proves that his sacrifice was not 
propitiatory, since otherwise he would have been prepared 
to part with his son completely. What was required 
of him was, not to surrender absolutely his best-loved 
possession, but, by putting Isaac to death, to manifest 
his entire confidence in the ultimate fulfilment of God's 
promises. '* Scripture," writes Mozley, *' has given us an 
explanation of the act of Abraham in offering up Isaac ; 
has told us what the act was, t\e., what it was in the mind 
of the agent ; its scope and meaning, the peculiarity of the 
expectation upon which it was based ; and we collect with 
certainty from this Scriptural account of the act that it 
was not a propitiatory sacrifice. It is wanting in all the 
essentials of such a sacrifice. The object of it was not 
loss or punishment, but a certain extraordinary manifes- 
tation of faith which is thereby elicited from him — faith 
in the continuance of the life of Isaac, against the laws of 
nature, to be the heir and transmitter of the promise. No 
sin indeed of Abraham's is mentioned for which he has 
to atone, and so the notion of a propitiatory sacrifice is 
gratuitous; but there is also abundant positive evidence 
of another and a different purpose in the sacrifice ; a pur- 
pose which actually conflicted with the idea of a propitiatory 
sacrifice ; for the idea of the total loss of the thing offered is 
essential to a propitiatory sacrifice ; but it was essential to 
the trial of faith in this case that the thing offered should 
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not be looked upon as totally lost, but, on the contrary, as 
about to be restored. It is the only merit of Abraham 
in the performance of this act, that he believes that the 
victim will survive it. As the heir of the promise and the 
guaranteed link between the Patriarch and the future 
nation and blessing, the Divine word is pledged for the 
continuance of Isaac's life upon earth. Abraham relies 
upon this word. But in the very act of relying upon it, 
he does not surrender Isaac for good, he does not contem- 
plate his final loss, he does not look forward to ^ permanent 
parting with him," ^ 

In thus representing the act of Abraham, not as a grand 
act of self-surrender, but as an act expressive of the fullest 
confidence that God was really calling upon him to part 
with his son only for a time, Mozley appears again to put 
before us a view which fails to harmonise with what he 
has maintained before. He advocates two different and 
seemingly inconsistent interpretations of the trial to which 
Abraham was subjected, and he makes but little attempt 
to reconcile them. In the first lecture he speaks of his 
obedience as "a very wonderful and extraordinary self- 
sacrifice," and this self-sacrifice he describes as follows : 
" It was, in the first place, neither more nor less than total 
ruin — the downfall of every hope, and the collapse of a 
life. . • . This is one side of the act of self-sacrifice, but 
it is not all ; for the child himself, he upon whom such 
a promise hung, such boundless hope, such a vast calcu- 
lation, and who was loved all the more with a father's love 
hpraiiQP >ip was the harbinger of the prophet's greatness, 
' life's purpose answered, — he was to be 
o." * In the second lecture he tells us that 
an and purpose of the trial of Abraham 
>ntemplation on Abraham's part of the total 
the Old TestamenS p. 73. • Id., p. 56. 
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loss of IsaaC; the heir of the promise, and requires that he 
should look forward to the miraculous restoration of his 
son after death ; imposing on him indeed in this confident 
expectation a piercing trial of his faith, but not an absolute 
and perpetual loss of his son.*' ^ 

Mozley does not indeed wholly omit to urge the mutual 
compatibility of these views, but his conciliation of them can 
scarcely be said to be satisfactory. In the first lecture he 
writes thus : '* Doubtless, while he lifted up the knife to slay 
his son, the sun was turned to darkness to him, the stars 
left their places, and earth and heaven vanished from his 
sight ; to the eye of sense all was gone that life had built 
up, and the promise had come actually to an end for ever- 
more ; but to the friend of God all was still as certain as 
ever, all absolutely sure and fixed ; the end, the promise, 
nay, even the son of the promise, even he in the fire of the 
burnt-offering, was not gone, because that was near and close 
at hand which could restore ; — the great Power which could 
reverse everything."^ And he says in the second lecture, "It 
would be a great mistake to say that, because there was the 
contemplation of a recovery here, there was therefore no act 
of surrender or sacrifice. It must be considered, if Abraham 
resigns the possession of his son by cutting asunder the 
common bond of life, that that is a true resignation of him. 
Death is an undeniable test of the act of surrender. If the 
Patriarch looked beyond death to a recovery, that did not 
negative the surrender which ipso facto had taken place in 
death."* But the first explanation seems to make of Abra- 
ham two persons, if the sacrifice as a whole is to be sepa- 
rately identified with each of the two feelings arising in his 
mind; if it is to be looked upon both as an act of entire 
self-surrender and as an act of entire faith in God's promises. 

^ Lectures on the Old Testamen*, p. 70. 
« Id., p. 60. » Id., p. 76. 
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For, if we look upon him as a single person with two alter- 
nating feelings, his act can apparently be wholly identified 
with neither, but must be judged to proceed from mixed 
motives, being to a certain extent an act of surrender and 
to a certain extent an act of faith. And the second ex- 
planation appears so to lower the degree of Abraham's 
self-sacrifice that it no longer deserves to be spoken of as 
extraordinary and sublime. 

Mozley's whole or general account, then, of the sacrifice 
of Isaac does not appear to be quite satisfactory for the two 
reasons pointed out. The first of these is his refusal to 
admit that it was in any way associated in the mind of 
Abraham with the Canaanitish sacrifices, although admis- 
sion, that the notion of God's taking pleasure in human 
sacrifices would not have been shocking to Abraham, would 
seem to follow logically from his argument. If we are to 
accept the view that God's command was rendered possible 
only because there was no preconception in the mind of 
Abraham of immorality in the ^ct enjoined, it is not sufficient 
to show with reference to one aspect only of the act that in 
his view it was not immoral ; in whatever aspect it has a 
doubtful look, with reference to that the doubt must be 
removed. And thus, it would seem, it requires to be made 
clear, not only that he was satisfied of his own right of 
possession in his son, but also that he had no misgiving 
as to the propriety of human sacrifices. And the second 
reason for not being quite satisfied with Mozley's account 
is, that he does not at all adequately explain how Abraham's 
act was both one of sublime self-sacrifice and one of entire 
faith in the fulfilment of God's promises. 

It may further be pointed out, that the hypothesis on 
which the argument of the first lecture is based — the 
hypothesis that God's command was certainly conveyed to 
Abraham by means of miracle — does not appear to be 
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tenable. " A miracle," says Mozley, '' could be the only 
evidence " ^ of the Divine command. And he explains, not 
only the peculiar suitability of the command to Abraham's 
condition, but also the possibility of the command, by 
urging that there was not in his case, as there would 
be in ours, any such inward antagonism to the act as to 
annul the authority of miracle. Speaking with reference to 
the moral development of a later age he says, " In this 
state of the case, in which the miraculous evidence of a 
certain class of Divine commands is necessarily neutralised, 
it becomes impossible to suppose that there will be the 
Divine commands. . . . God adapts His employment of 
miracles to the state of evidence ; which, upon the Scrip- 
tural rule, differs with man's diflFerent states of enlighten- 
ment ; and with the evidence for the commands, neces- 
sarily also withdraws the commands ; and thus we come, 
as to the ultimate position, to the rule of Divine wisdom, 
that God suits His commands to the age, and gives or 
withholds them according as man is a natural recipient of 
them."^ Now, accepting the general principle, that com- 
mands of God, in order to be received as true, must not be 
violently discordant with moral ideas, we may still hesitate 
to admit that it was necessarily the evidence of miracle, that 
in Abraham's case God saw to be secure from being over- 
thrown by antipathy to the act enjoined. That is to say, 
we may hesitate to admit that God could not communicate 
a command to slay a son to a person in whose case mira- 
culous attestation of the command would have no weight. 
There appears to be no necessary connection between 
ability to regard as righteous the slaying of a son, and 
recognition of God as a Ruler who makes known His 
Will by means of miracles. And further, accepting the 
above principle as a general one, we may still hesitate to 
* Lectures on the Old Testament, p. 36. ' Id., p. 52. 
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admit that it is of unfailing application. We may hesitate 
to admit that God could not in a particular case convince 
a person that, however abhorrent to him an action might 
appear, nevertheless it was, for him at that particular time, 
God's Will that he should perform it. 

II. We must apparently accept it as a fact, that the two 
aspects of the sacrifice of Isaac — as an act of sublime self- 
sacrifice and as an act of intense faith — are in some way 
capable of being reconciled. The Scripture view of it as 
an act of intense faith is unmistakable : '* By faith Abraham, 
being tried, offered up Isaac ; yea, he that had gladly 
received the promises was oflFering up his only-begotten 
son; even he to whom it was said. In Isaac shall thy seed 
be called : accounting that God is able to raise up, even 
from the dead" (Heb. xi. 17-19). And it is perhaps 
scarcely less plain that it is spoken of in Scripture as an 
act of sublime self-sacrifice : *' By myself have I sworn, 
saith the Lord, because thou hast done this thing, and 
hast not withheld thy son, thine only son : that in blessing 
I will bless thee, and in multiplying I will multiply thy 
seed as the stars of the heaven, and as the sand which is 
upon the sea shore ; and thy seed shall possess the gate of 
his enemies ; and in thy seed shall all the nations of the 
earth be blessed ; because thou hast obeyed my voice " 
(Gen. xxii, 16-18). 

Perhaps the two views — the view that Abraham in pur- 
pose absolutely surrendered his son to God, and the view 
that he only lent him for a time, fully expecting to receive 
him again — may be reconciled by the hypothesis that they 
represent two distinct stages of feeling — not alternations of 
feeling, but distinct stages — through which he passed in 
the course of his compliance with God's command. Per- 
haps it is the case, that the essence of his act was the 
absolute surrender of his son to God, and that out of this 
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self-sacrifice there was developed a new degree of faith in 
God's promises. It seems reasonable to suppose, that after 
the termination of a great inward conflict, during which 
God has appeared to be requiring of him a very hard thing, 
when his will has finally resolved to obey unquestioningly 
the command laid upon him, there enters into his mind the 
dawn of a new hope — a hope developing gradually into con- 
fident expectation — that it was not God's intention to be 
unfaithful to His promise, and that the word still remained 
true, "In Isaac shall thy seed be called." Such a break- 
ing in of light upon his gloom, such a new degree of reali- 
sation of the faithfulness of God, would seem to be in 
part a natural consequence of a strenuous endeavour to 
reconcile his previous experiences of God's ways with the 
grievousness of the command that had been comniunicated 
to him. But it may well have been more than this. May 
we not consider that it was in part a revelation of Himself 
made by God, as a reward for obedience, to one who was 
now fitted to receive it ? It seems to be consonant with 
our own experiences of God's dealings with mankind to 
suppose that, after the first painful act of submission to His 
will, the steps subsequently taken by Abraham in pursuance 
of the command were not attended with any high degree of 
sufiering. There appears to be no difficulty in holding 
that, though at first the painfulness of his self-sacrifice 
must have been intense, yet that, when the execution of 
the act approached completion, a glad conviction that he 
was not parting with his son for ever was the predomi- 
nating feeling in his mind. 

Regarding, then, the sacrifice of Isaac as being primarily 
a great and painful act of self-surrender on the part of 
Abraham, we may seek to find an explanation of such an 
act being required of him by God in this particular form. 
And first of all, deferring until the following chapter all 
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consideration of the general question, whether in any case 
God may be supposed to issue commands which conflict 
with the moral ideas of the person to whom He issues them, 
we may in all probability reasonably conclude that the com- 
mand in question was not such an one. We may accept 
Mozley's view that there was nothing repugnant to Abraham 
in the idea of treating his son as being altogether a possession 
of his own ; and there seems to be sound reason for adopting 
also that other view, repudiated by Mozley, that the idea of 
offering a sacrifice like that of the Canaanites was not held 
by him in abhorrence. Inasmuch as, on Mozley's principle, 
the notion that God could be pleased with a human sacrifice 
did not shock him, and inasmuch as he must have been 
familiar with the Canaanitish custom, there appears to be 
sufficient ground for thinking that their sacrifices were to 
some extent associated in his mind with his own sacrifice 
of Isaac. 

If what has been said in the first chapter of this volume 
concerning the constraint of reverence is correct, it seems 
certain that Abraham must often have pondered in his mind 
the question of how best to show reverence to God. The 
God who revealed Himself to him, saying, " Fear not, 
Abram : I am thy shield and thy exceeding great reward," 
and, " I am God Almighty ; walk before me, and be thou 
perfect. And I will make my covenant between me and 
thee, and will multiply thee exceedingly," must have been 
apprehended by him as a God to whom all possible reverence 
was due. He must have been under constraint to do what- 
ever he thought might be pleasing in God's sight, and to make 
effort to ascertain His Will. Now it seems reasonable to 
suppose, that to a considerable extent he was in the dark as 
to the kind of conduct which God approved. God's revela- 
tion of Himself to Abraham may well have been a gradual 
one ; it may well have been the case that only by degrees 
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He was making known to him His moral attributes. And 
Abraham, learning step by step to dissociate His Character 
from that of the gods in whom the idolatrous nations around 
him believed, may at one time have been in grave doubt, 
whether the offering up of his son — seeing that this would 
be as regards its cost to himself the deepest act of reverence 
that he could show — would not be an acceptable act of 
homage and devotion. If the gods of the heathen were 
supposed to take delight in such tokens of entire submission 
to themselves, was it not possible that God Almighty would 
value the sacrifice in his own case ? How, he may have 
thought, can I better testify my single-hearted devotion to 
His service ? and how can I shrink from any measure of 
self-surrender which is not beyond the possibility of accom- 
plishment by heathen peoples ? Apparently, in the circum- 
stances in which he was placed, and on the supposition that 
he was in this matter as yet in ignorance of the Mind of 
God, the constraint of reverence would almost necessarily 
have urged him to debate with himself the question of the 
acceptableness in God's sight of the sacrifice of Isaac, and 
to resolve to make it, if it should become clear to him that 
it was likely to meet with God's approval. Doubtless the 
constraint of reverence may likewise have urged him not 
to make the sacrifice. Inasmuch as a special sacredness 
attached to the life of Isaac, as the child of promise " in 
whom his seed should be called," it may have urged him to 
preserve his life inviolate. But we may perhaps conclude 
that, whether by natural process in his mind, or by means 
of Divine inspiration, the constraint of reverence incited 
him finally to offer up his son, this appearing to him on the 
whole the best method of manifesting his devotion to God's 
service. 

The constraint of happiness, however, we may well 
suppose, would rise in opposition to the constraint of 
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reverence, forbidding him thus td surrender all that was 
dearest to him. And had there been no interposition, or 
no further interposition on the part of God, we may con- 
sider that he would, in accordance with the constitution of 
man's nature, have yielded obedience to the constraint of 
happiness, and abstained from the sacrifice of his son. 
That the constraint of happiness was not present, urging 
him to retain securely the satisfaction that he derived from 
the contemplation of the living child, seems most improb- 
able. There appears to be no valid reason for supposing 
that at that time he could have seen in the delight of serv- * 
ing God any sufficient compensation for the loss entailed 
upon him by giving up his son. He must almost cer- 
tainly, it would seem, have felt convinced that the loss of 
Isaac would be to him a loss of happiness. And this being 
so, the constraint of happiness would naturally have over- 
ruled the constraint of reverence; and the one natural 
consequence of inciting motives would have consisted in 
something else than the sacrifice of his son. God, how- 
ever, signified to him that it was His Will that he should 
perform the action to which we have supposed him to be 
incited by the constraint of reverence. 

And here we seem to have illustrated the one funda- 
mental principle of Jewish morals, namely, the principle of 
right. The constraint of right, or obligation to do that 
which is known by the agent to be God's Will concern- 
ing him, is superior even to the constraint of happiness. 
While the constraint of reverence, inciting to do those 
things which we suppose will be acceptable to God, is seem- 
ingly but a current of constraint, ranking in point of 
authority with the constraints of conformity to nature, of 
law, of harmony, and of the ideal, the constraint of right, 
inciting to do those things which we know to be demanded 
of us by God, appears to be, whenever it is present, the 
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one motive which the constitution of our nature requires us 
to obey. It is at the time the sole representative of the life- 
force. While, as it would seem, we could not reasonably 
commend Abraham's conduct, if we were to regard him as 
neglecting the constraint of happiness in deference to the 
constraint of reverence, we cannot do otherwise than judge 
it with approval, when we regard him as setting at naught 
the constraint of happiness in obedience to the constraint 
of right. And thus, when we read in Scripture that his 
purposing to slay Isaac resulted from his receiving a direct 
command from God, this explanation of his conduct, instead 
of adding to the difficulty of accepting the narrative as true, 
seems almost required in order to make it credible. We 
can scarcely suppose Abraham to have determined upon the 
sacrifice of Isaac — a son whose life must have been in his 
eyes inestimably precious, of a value far exceeding the 
estimation in which fathers held the lives of their sons 
among the Canaanites — in the absence of what he under- 
stood to be a clear command from God, without imagining 
him to have acted in a manner in which reasonable persons 
do not act. Apparently he acted, not in defiance of the 
dictates of the life-force, by resolving to prefer the con- 
straint of' reverence to the constraint of happiness, but in 
obedience to the dictates of the life-force, by resolving that 
the constraint of happiness should be overruled by the con- 
straint of right. Abraham's sacrifice appears to be a typi- 
cal act of supernatural, as distinguished from natural morals; 
an act which illustrates the supersession of the first funda- 
mental principle of natural morals by the one fundamental 
principle of Jewish morals. When God commands, the 
sole authoritative end of action is obedience to His Will. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE COMMANDS OF GOD. 

I. The subject of the present chapter is the very impor- 
tant question of the nature of the commands issued by God, 
a question which immediately presents itself for investiga- 
tion when we realise the separateness of the obligation to 
obey Grod from the obligation to obey nature. Does the 
conduct — we naturally and almost necessarily inquire — 
which is specially and unmistakably enjoined by God stand 
in any ascertainable relation to the general conduct to 
which we are incited by the several currents of constraint, 
and to the particular conduct which on any given occasion 
would be urged upon us by the constraint of order in the 
absence of definite command from Him ? Have we, when 
we are in receipt of commands from God, to rest content 
with the bare announcement that such and such things 
are required of us, or is there some other moral quality, 
besides that of rightness, to be discovered in the conduct 
which is enjoined ? Are there other moral motives or 
currents of constraint which, without derogating from the 
paramount authority of the constraint of right, are com- 
monly present in some degree and lending it their aid? 
Although it is natural or according to the constitution of 
our nature that we should submit ourselves unreservedly 
to the Will of God, yet is there, consisting with this 

naturalness, an adaptation of His commands to other con- 
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ditions and requirements of our moral nature ? Does the 
conduct which we apprehend as right, for the simple reason 
that it is demanded of us by God, at all coincide with the 
conduct which commends itself to us on other grounds as 
being in accordance with the order of the universe ? 

To a certain extent indeed we have already found an 
answer to this question in the preceding chapter. We have 
accepted, as a general principle, Mozley's view that there 
is an adaptation of God's commands to the moral condi- 
tion of the persons to whom He issues them, a view put 
forward on the ground that a Divine command will not so 
conflict with preconceived ideas as to render impossible its 
acceptance as a true command of God. We may perhaps 
speak of it as certain that God will not, in general, require 
actions to be performed which appear to the agent decidedly 
immoral or unrighteous. But we now seek to know more 
than this. We wish to ascertain if there are any principles 
intelligible to us, by which God regulates with some exact- 
ness, in accordance with the changing requirements of 
man's nature, the commands which from time to time He 
lays upon him. 

The question, be it observed, is not the same as that on 
which Butler expresses an opinion, when in the " Analogy " 
he writes, " I have omitted a thing of the utmost importance 
which I do believe, the moral fitness and unfitness of actions, 
prior to all will whatever ; which I apprehend as certainly 
to determine the Divine conduct, as speculative truth and 
falsehood necessarily determine the Divine judgment. In- 
deed, the principle of liberty, and that of moral fitness, so 
force themselves upon the mind, that moralists, the ancients 
as well as moderns, have formed their language upon it ; '* ^ 
and when, after pointing out that " the conclusion, that 
God will reward the righteous iand punish the wicked, is 
\ Analogy of Religion, pait ii. ch. 8. 
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not here drawn from its appearing to us fit that He should, 
but from its appearing that He has told us He will^^ he 
remarks in a footnote, " However, I am far from intending 
to deny that the will of God is determined by what is fit, 
by the right and reason of the case ; though one chooses to 
decline matters of such abstract speculation, and to speak 
with caution when one does speak of them. But if it be 
intelligible to say, that it is fit and reasonable for every one 
to consult his own happiness, then fitness of action, or the right 
and reason of the case, is an intelligible manner of speaking. 
And it seems as inconceivable to suppose God to approve 
one course of action, or one end, preferably to another, which 
yet His acting at all from design implies that He does, with- 
out supposing somewhat prior in that end to be the ground 
of the preference, as to suppose Him to discern an abstract 
proposition to be true, without supposing somewhat prior 
in it to be the ground of the discernment. It doth not, 
therefore, appear that moral right is any more relative to 
perception than abstract truth is, or that it is any more 
improper to speak of the fitness and rightness of actions 
and ends, as founded in the nature of things, than to speak 
of abstract truth as thus founded." * 

In the above passages Butler appears to be declaring his 
conviction of the existence of an absolute fitness and essen- 
tial reasonableness of ends and actions, in accordance with 
which the Will of God is determined. He seems to hold 
that both what He Himself does and what He bids man 
do must certainly be regarded as belonging to the eternal 
order. There is nothing to be ascribed to arbitrary WilL 
And human reason he appears to consider capable of appre- 
hending in some degree the absolute and eternal fitness of 
the actions which God commands. But the question which 
it is proposed to consider in the present chapter is some^ 

}. Analogy of Religion, part i. ch. 6. 
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thing different from that on which Butler thus expresses 
his opinion. It is, not so much whether there is ground 
for thinking that the commands of God are justified by 
their consistency with the dictates of pure reason, as 
whether they appear to harmonise with our conceptions of 
what is required of us by the promptings of our own nature. 
We seek particularly to ascertain, not whether they would 
approve themselves to a perfectly enlightened understand- 
ing, but whether and how far they do actually accord with 
our existing moral sentiments; not whether they are in 
accordance with the absolute and essential fitness of things, 
but whether they are in agreement with our notions of 
what constitutes fitness. 

Between the two questions Butler, perhaps, would see 
no difference; in respect, that is, of that part of conduct 
upon which we are capable of pronouncing judgment. 
** Moral precepts/' he says, " are precepts, the reasons of 
which we see; positive precepts are precepts, the reasons 
of which we do not see. Moral duties arise out of the 
nature of the case itself, prior to external command. Posi- 
tive duties do not arise out of the nature of the case, 
but from external command ; nor would they be duties at 
all, were it not for such command received from Him whose 
creatures and subjects we are." ^ He appears to hold, that 
whatever judgments we are able to pronounce upon the 
fitness and reasonableness of the conduct which God 
commands are unerring judgments ; that on any occasion 
on which it can be said that we see the reason of a pre- 
cept, it may with no less truth be said that the corre- 
sponding duty arises out of the nature of the case itself. 
The dictates of human reason are thus equivalent, in their 
sphere of action, to the commands of God, in respect, that 
is, of the conduct which they enjoin. Human reason re- 

* Analogy of Religion, part ii. ch. i. 
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cognises in the conduct which God requires, so far as this 
conduct comes within the scope of its vision, the quality 
of absolute fitness in accordance with which the Will of 
God has been determined. In Butler's view, then, to 
inquire whether God's commands harmonise with our con- 
ceptions, otherwise derived, of what it is fitting that we 
should do, would apparently — if there were any meaning 
in the inquiry — be equivalent to inquiring whether His 
Will is in fact determined in accordance with the dictates 
of pure reason. So far as God's commands are based 
upon the absolute fitness of things, so far, Butler would 
apparently hold, and so far only, do they accord with what 
our own reason points out to us as fitting. 

Our present investigation, however, proceeds on the 
supposition — a supposition which forms an essential part 
of the doctrine of this book — that a person's approval of 
moral conduct as suited to himself is not the product of 
pure reason, and that it is not a judgment which is objective 
and unerring ; but that it proceeds from the whole nature 
of the individual agent, and is in greater or less degree 
personal to himself. And we seek to discover in what 
relation the conduct enjoined by God stands to the conduct 
which any individual agent happens to regard as natural 
and fitting. We are about to inquire if there is any in- 
telligible connection between right and virtue, without 
ascribing, either to the conduct which God requires or to 
the conduct which is apprehended by individual agents as 
suited to the constitution of their nature, any quality of 
essential and inherent reasonableness and fitness. 

II. Apparently there can be little doubt that there is 
in general, not only a connection, but a close connection, 
between right and virtue. On the whole, the conduct 
which persons know to be required of them by God,, 
though it may not exactly coincide with the one course 
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of conduct which would otherwise be pointed out by the 
sense of order, seems certainly to be apprehended by them 
as nearly allied to that conduct which, on other grounds 
than that of Divine command, they are conscious of being 
under obligation to practise. Without attempting for the 
present to determine what is the exact character of the 
relation between right and virtue, we may notice how in 
the nature of things it can scarcely be otherwise than that 
there should be a general harmony and agreement between 
them ; how, as it seems, the constraint of right must neces- 
sarily work in the main in the same direction as the con- 
straint of order. The necessity appears to arise from the 
fact, that by the constitution of our nature we could not 
accept commands, which were to any material extent dis- 
sonant with the requirements of the constraint of order, 
as commands which we were under obligation to obey 
implicitly. Reference to what has been said in previous 
chapters concerning our apprehension of God will perhaps 
serve to make this sufficiently evident. 

In the first place, the God whose supreme authority we 
cannot but recognise when it pleases Him to declare His 
Will is known to us as the Author and Lord of nature, who 
is Himself the Source of that orderly relation between 
cause and consequence to which, being conveyed to our 
understanding by means of reason and perception, the life- 
force within us responds by urging us to conform our 
conduct to it Thus virtue, or natural conduct, may be 
looked upon as conduct which is indirectly enjoined by 
God Himself. And though we may regard Him, should 
He command directly conduct which is not quite in ac- 
cordance with our views of natural fitness, as rightfully 
superseding His indirect commands by others, yet we 
cannot suppose Him therein to be turning us aside from 
the paths of natural virtue. We must, apparently, con- 
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sider Him to be correcting our views of what is natural 
and fitting, not to be requiring of us conduct which is 
unnatural and unfitting. Unchangeableness as to His 
general purposes seems to be, from the point of view of 
Jewish morals, one of His essential attributes ; so that 
we cannot imagine the general tendency of His direct 
commands to conflict with the general tendenc}' of His 
indirect commands, which is, to lead us towards the prac- 
tice of objective virtue. Apparently, by the constitution 
of our nature, we could not acknowledge the paramount 
authority of any rules, we could not believe them to come 
from God, if the ultimate natural end of conduct, the 
attainment of objective virtue, seemed to be interfered 
with by them. 

In the second place, the God whom we are under con- 
straint to obey implicitly is essentially, it would seem, our 
Moral Ideal, as well as the Author of our being. There is, 
perhaps, no reason to suppose, that we should feel the same 
moral obligation to render Him obedience, if we could 
dissociate the idea of Him as our Creator and Preserver 
from day to day, having by reason of His power over us 
and His goodness to us a claim ui)on our allegiance, and 
so being the natural Ruler of our lives, from the idea of 
Him as our Moral Ideal, and serve Him in the former 
character only. The God whom we actually recognise as 
our Moral Ruler, whom we are under obligation to obey 
implicitly, is apparently a God who perfectly understands 
our moral nature, who is in thorough sympathy with its 
efforts towards development, and whose purpose it is to 
raise our conduct to a higher level and assimilate it to 
His own. In Him we seem to have realised our loftiest 
notions of moral conduct ; and our obligation to obey His 
commands appears in general to be dependent upon their 
not being antagonistic to these notions. Our conception, 
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first of God, and afterwards of the kind of conduct which 
He necessarily enjoins — for we do not seem able to dis- 
sociate His commands to man from His own Character — 
is apparently in very great degree a product of our own 
moral character in its particular stage of development at 
any given time; so that what we accept as a command 
from Him is a command that necessarily finds in general 
a response in our own developing moral consciousness. 
The conduct which we know certainly to be required of 
us by God cannot, it would seem, be in general farther 
removed in our estimation from objective virtue — the goal 
of natural effort — than the conduct to which we feel that 
we are incited by the ordinary forces of our growing 
nature* 

Upon two grounds, then, the conception of commands 
from God, carrying supreme obligation with them, and yet 
not being generally consonant with our notions of virtue, 
appears to be impossible. Our views of fitting conduct, 
which we derive from nature, cannot be set aside to any 
material extent by the Author of nature ; and our notions 
of virtue cannot be disregarded by Him, our conception of 
whom is in very great degree based upon these notions. 
The God to whom we feel constrained to render implicit 
obedience is the God who is both the Author of nature and 
our Moral Ideal ; and any command which should seem to 
us impossible to proceed from Him thus regarded is a 
command which would not, as it seems, arouse in us a 
consciousness of supreme obligation to obey it. 

But, although we cannot imagine a body of laws at 
variance in any considerable degree with the moral ideas 
of the persons whom God requires to obey them, the same 
difficulty does not seem necessarily to exist with regard to 
isolated commands. It does not seem necessary to hold 
that the general rule, that Divine commands calling for 
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unconditional obedience must impose conduct which is at 
least not distinctly condemned by the sense of order, is a 
rule which admits of no exceptions. For apparently our 
confidence in God as the Author of our being and our 
Moral Ideal need not be impaired because now and again 
He bids us do something from which we should naturally 
shrink, and which has an appearance of being inconsistent 
with our conception of His Character. We may, perhaps, 
not unreasonably take the view, that there are special cir- 
cumstances, known to Him but unknown to us, which 
render the seemingly immoral conduct demanded of us 
such as we could well approve if we were more fully 
acquainted with the order of nature and the purposes 
of God. And therefore, to render in such cases blind 
obedience to the Divine command need not be an un- 
reasonable course of action. It is not suggested that God 
does actually issue such commands; perhaps it is more 
probable that He does not, and that all commands which 
to outside observers seem to be of an immoral kind are in 
reality not discordant with the moral ideas of the particular 
persons upon whom they are imposed. What is suggested 
is, that there is no insuperable difficulty in reconciling the 
supposition of an occasional Divine command to do some- 
thing opposed to the instincts of our moral nature with 
our conception of God as a holy Being to whom implicit 
obedience is on all occasions due. In such cases — if any 
such there be — of a Divine command to perform some 
action condemned by the agent as being in itself immoral, 
his consciousness of obligation to obey God need not, 
perhaps, necessarily be impaired, because he might feel 
that if he knew more of the order of nature and the pur- 
poses of God other moral motives might arise to neutralise 
those which dissuade him from it. And it is probable that 
his aversion from the particular kind of action enjoined 
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would become in future less, and his views of what con- 
stitutes natural or fitting conduct would become modified. 

Butler, taking it for granted that such cases do exist, 
apologises for them on a different ground. Referring 
apparently to certain conduct required of the Jews, which 
a Christian, regarding it relatively to himself, can scarcely 
do otherwise than condemn, he assumes— consistently with 
his view of conscience as a faculty pointing always to the 
same objective right — that it must, as a general mode of 
conduct, have appeared to them immoral. That is to say, 
they would have felt in no way justified in practising this 
conduct had they not received direct commands from God. 
And he seeks to remove the difficulty of conceiving these 
commands to proceed from God by the following expla- 
nation of them : " There are some particular precepts in 
Scripture given to particular persons, requiring actions 
which would be immoral and vicious were it not for such 
precepts. But it is easy to see that all these are of such a 
kind as that the precept changes the whole nature of the 
case and of the action; and both constitutes and shows 
that not to be unjust or immoral which, prior to the 
precept, must have appeared and really been so; which 
may well be, since none of these precepts are contrary to 
immutable morality. If it were commanded to cultivate the 
principles, and act from the spirit of treachery, ingratitude, 
cruelty, the command would not alter the nature of the 
case or of the action in any of these instances. But it is 
quite otherwise in precepts which require only the doing an 
external action : for instance, taking away the property or 
life of any. For men have no right to either life or pro- 
perty, but what arises solely from the grant of God : when 
this grant is revoked, they cease to have any right at all in 
either ; and when this revocation is made known, as surely 
it is possible it may be, it must cease to be unjust to de- 
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prive them of either. And though a course of external acts, 
which without command would be immoral, must make an 
immoral habit, yet a few detached commands have no such 
natural tendency." ^ 

The above defence of the propriety of occasional Divine 
commands to deprive persons of property or of life appears 
to be based upon two main considerations. The first of 
these is, that there is no difficulty in separating Divine from 
human morality ; that we may, that is, properly ascribe to 
God the performance of actions which, although they are 
not consonant with our own views of morality, are never- 
theless such as His position as Creator and Preserver en- 
titles Him to perform, and that it is quite in accordance with 
the fitness of things that we should be called upon to do, 
as His instruments, things which it would be immoral for 
us to do on our own account. The second is, that in acting 
as God's instruments for the performance of actions which, 
regarded relatively to ourselves, are immoral, it is possible 
for us to dissociate the external action from all motives to 
it except that of obedience to His command ; that we can 
deprive persons of property or life without indulging in any 
degree whatever an existing disposition to plunder or to 
kill, and that we can occasionally perform such actions with- 
out acquiring in any degree a disposition to perform them. 

Now neither of these considerations appears to be capable 
of being entirely sustained. With regard to the first, it 
seems to be the case, that our consciousness of obligation 
to obey God implicitly is in part dependent upon an inward 
conviction that His commands are suited to our moral 
nature ; and if on any occasion they seem to be discordant 
with it, we must, if our confidence in Him as a Moral Ruler 
is to remain unimpaired, attribute this rather to our ignor- 
ance of special circumstances, than to arbitrary action on His 
* Analogy of Religion, part ii. ch. iii. 
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part. To suppose God acting only as His power entitles 
Him to act — His Will being determined without reference to 
the moral rules which are recognised by us — is, it would 
seem, to suppose a God other than the God to whom we 
are under obligation to render unconditional obedience. To 
a God who is conceived of as acting arbitrarily obedience 
appears to be rendered rather from a sense of expediency 
and of compulsion, than from a consciousness of supreme 
obligation. And with regard to the second consideration, 
although it is no doubt the case, that by an effort of the 
will a motive which it is undesirable to indulge may be 
checked and deprived of some of its satisfaction, when the 
action to which it urges is performed in obedience to some 
other motive, yet it does not appear to be the case, that we 
have in general the power of wholly repressing any motive 
that may seek to co-operate with the one which we determine 
to obey, and of preventing its claiming to have had a share 
in producing the result. Nor does it appear to be the case, 
that we can perform actions without acquiring, in some part 
of our nature, a new disposition or a confirmed disposition to 
perform them again. If the Jews, when in obedience to the 
conmiands of God they deprived other persons of property 
or life, had, as it seems likely that they had, any consider- 
able disposition to plunder or to kill, this disposition, even 
if they made effort to repress it, must, it would seem, have 
received at least some gratification. And if they had no 
such disposition, yet, having performed the actions once in 
obedience to God's command, they apparently must have 
acquired some disposition, however infinitesimally small, to 
perform them again, both from influence of habit, and also be- 
cause they had once been known to please God. It appears 
to be the case, both that an external Action cannot be wholly 
dissociated from the indulgence of any strong motive of which 
it is the natural expression, and also that the performance 
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of an action creates at least some disposition to repeat it 
Hence the Divine command to deprive persons of property 
and life apparently involved to some extent the command 
to indulge and to cultivate the dispositions to plunder and 
to kill. 

Mozley, differing from Butler, and adopting what seems 
the more probable view, holds that in no case does God 
command actions which the agent, judging them as they 
appear to himself, must pronounce immoral. If God re- 
quired the Jews in Old Testament times to deprive other 
persons of property and life, it was, in his view, because to 
plunder and to kill were not repugnant to them. He insists 
strongly on the difference between the moral standard of 
the Old and that of the New Testament, and he maintains 
that it needs to be made clear that it is owing to this dif- 
ference that commands wholly unsuitable to Christians were 
issued to the Jews. Speaking of Butler's defence of these 
commands, he says, " His explanatioji, e,g,f of the Divine 
command to destroy the Canaanites, does not bring in, or 
avail itself at all of, the special defence or excuse of an in- 
ferior moral standard in the Jewish people of that age. His 
explanation rests entirely upon the Divine right to destroy 
life, and to communicate the intention to execute that right 
to the persons through whose instrumentality it was to be 
carried out. But this defence would apply as much to such 
a command given in the present day, as it would to a like 
command given in the age of Moses and Joshua." ^ 

Referring in another place to Butler's argument, he 
writes, " This defence then is undoubtedly, as a general 
and abstract statement, true and complete; nor is there 
anything wanting to it, or that need be added to it, as an 
abstract position. It is unquestionable that if a command 
of God to Jcill even an innocent person is made known to 
, * Lectures on the Old Testament, p. 273. 
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US; we have not only the right, but are under the strictest 
moral obligation to kill that person. But though a true 
and perfect defence in the abstract, it leaves out one impor- 
tant point which ought to be supplied before the general 
defensive statement is applied to a particular case — the 
point, viz., how the Divine command to perform such an 
action is made known to the person to whom it is asserted 
in Scripture to be made known. That is a question which 
it is essential to answer before the individual can be pro- 
nounced to have been justified in performing the act. 
Undoubtedly the right of man to live ceases as soon as 
ever evidence arises of a Divine command to deprive him 
of it ; but when does such evidence arise ? The answer, 
then," he goes on to say, " which is given to this question 
is that the evidence arose by means of a miraculous mani- 
festation through which the Will of God was declared, that 
these actions should be done. And this is a true and 
correct answer. But it still has to be accounted for, how 
a miracle at that day was the evidence which it was of such 
a Divine command. Supposing at the present day, and 
under the present dispensation, a miracle were wrought in 
evidence of an alleged command of God to any man to kill 
an innocent son, would such a miracle be regarded as 
suflBcient evidence of such a command ? It cannot with 
any truth be asserted that it would. The Christian Church 
would obviously condemn the act, and would refuse to 
pronounce a miracle to be sufficient justification of i 
Mozley, then, with Butler, sees no moral difficulty 
idea of God acting as His power entitles Him to i 
employing men as His instruments to do His biddini 
out regard to their views of the course of conducl 
they are required to adopt. That is to say, provid 
we can be made to understand that a command com< 
^ Lectures on the Old Testament, p. 31. 
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God, the appearance of immorality in the command would 
not, in his view, in the least affect our obligation to yield 
implicit obedience to it. The thesis which has been put 
forward in this book — that consciousness of obligation to 
render implicit obedience to the commands of God is inti- 
mately connected with apprehension of Him as a Moral 
God — is not a thesis which is maintained by him. He sees, 
however, a practical difficulty, where Butler sees none, and 
where we have seen none, the difficulty, namely, of sup- 
posing it possible for a man to be convinced that a com- 
mand to perform a seemingly vicious action was really a 
Divine command. For, recognising only miracle as God's 
way of communicating such a command, and assuming that 
it must be conveyed by means of miracle, he holds that, in 
the presence of a belief that the action was in itself vicious, 
the evidence of miracle would be insufficient. Hence, he 
argues, a Divine command to adopt any course of conduct 
which appears to the agent to be immoral is practically 
impossible — not, as has been represented in this book, 
morally impossible, but practically impossible. If, therefore, 
we find in Scripture that actions which are repugnant to 
ourselves were required of the Jews, it is certain that they 
were not in the same way repugnant to them. " If mira- 
culous evidence was properly proof to the Israelites of a 
Divine command to exterminate certain nations, but would 
not be sufficient proof of such a command to us now, that 
must be occasioned by some difference of conceptions in a 
former age and in the present, in consequence of which such 
a command was adapted for proof by miracles in a former 
age, and is not adapted for that proof now ; was not an 
incongruous or incredible command to the people to whom 
it was given, but would be to us" ^ " The mind of a man 
who was commanded to steal another man's goods would 
* Lectures on the Old Testament, p. 85. 
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be divided as to whether it was a Divine command — because 
there would be a miraculous argument one way and a moral 
argument another — unless his moral state of mind was of 
itself an imperfect one. The command might be given, but 
it would only be obeyed if the mind itself acquiesced in the 
robbery from a defect of its own, or from the wild and 
irregular standard which it had naturally got from the age, 
and from the circumstances of the world." ^ 

The general rule which has been the subject of this sec- 
tion — the rule, namely, that in matters of conduct whereon 
an agent is capable of forming a moral judgment right is 
necessarily in great measure coincident with virtue — we thus 
see to be a rule the validity of which is — to a certain extent 
and from one point of view — strongly maintained by Mozley. 
That the conduct required by Divine commands should not 
fall palpably below the moral standard of any person upon 
whom it is enjoined is, in his view, an essential condition 
of their being acknowledged to come from God. In one 
way his conception is of a more rigid rule than that here 
put forward, because he does not see, as we have seen, any 
possibility of exception to it. We have seen ground for 
supposing it possible that a person may acknowledge a 
Divine command to perform an action which to him is 
primd facie immoral, because, knowing in some way ordained 
by God that it does proceed from Him, he may for once 
submit his judgment to God's, considering that from a 
higher point of view than his own the action may not really 
be immoral, and thus retaining unimpaired his conscious- 
ness of obligation to obey the command. But with Mozley 
the difficulty is of such a kind that it can no more be obvi- 
ated on one occasion than on many. Adopting the hypo- 
thesis that a special command must be conveyed by means 
of miracle, he holds that the evidence of miracle would be 
^ Lectures on the Old Testament, p. 217. 
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insufficient to convince any person, to whom the conduct 
enjoined was morally repugnant, that the command did in 
fact proceed from God. 

And with regard to the obligation that is upon us to 
obey that which is accepted as the standing objective Law 
of God, in points upon which its teaching seems to be 
immoral, his view is, in effect, what seems to be the sound 
and reasonable view, that though we may regard the par- 
ticular precepts as Divine commands, yet we do not regard 
them as Divine commands addressed to us. He considers 
that, whenever any particular provisions of the Law conflict 
yrith man's advancing ideas of what is fitting to be done, 
they naturally and properly cease to be recognised by him 
as essentially belonging to it ; when man outgrows them, 
he no longer thinks that in their old signification they are 
intended for him. "The Law comes to us, in the first 
instance, under the most heinous charges ; that it ienjoins 
hatred, retaliation, infringements of the marriage law, and 
the like ; but all these drop off from it in a moment upon 
the principle of the Sermon on the Mount. The instant 
that it is perceived that these are wrong things, these 
things are seen not to be in the Law. The true law of 
God disowns them ; they are only in it because of the 
hardness of men's hearts ; i.e.y they are there because they 
are in the human heart; the true site of the evil is in 
man." ^ " The imperfect parts of the Law slipped off natu- 
rally from the old stock, as the Law entered into an age 
of higher minds ; the parts relating to marriage, divorce, 
enmity, retaliation, had been identified with the Law in the 
earlier ages, but conscience rejected them as conscience 
advanced; and when conscience rejected them, the Law 
also itself cast them off." * Although, instead of saying 
that the Law disencumbers itself from precepts that are 
1 Lectures on the Old Testament, p. 107. ' Id., p. no. 
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held to be immoral, we might prefer to say that God ceases 
to communicate and bring them home to individual agents 
as men outgrow them, yet Mozley's position seems to be 
a sound one, that if Divine commands, which are not 
manifestly addressed to ourselves, appear to us immoral, 
we naturally consider ourselves exempt from the obligation 
to obey them. 

III. It was said just now that the validity of the rule 
we have been considering is to a certain extent strongly 
maintained by Mozley from one point of view. It is in 
its aspect of a rule enunciating that right, or the conduct 
which is understood to be specifically enjoined by God, 
cannot fall distinctly below the moral level of natural virtue, 
that he insists upon it. He is not concerned in the same 
degree to show, that right cannot in general rise greatly 
above the level of natural virtue. And yet this appears 
to be a truth no less necessary to be apprehended than 
the other, if Divine commands are to be freed from the 
intellectual difficulties associated with them. We have, 
apparently, to understand that a command of God, if it is 
to be accepted by an agent as a command which is natu- 
rally and properly followed by implicit obedience, must be 
a command which does not transcend the capacities of his 
moral nature in their existing state of development. We 
have to understand that — so far as we can judge— God has 
precluded Himself, by giving to man the moral constitution 
which He has given to him, from ordinarily demanding the 
performance of actions not well within the range of inciting 
currents of constraint. Modes of conduct that belong to a 
much more advanced stage of development than that to 
which men have at any time attained seem to be modes of 
conduct which God cannot, consistently with His having 
given them the moral nature which they actually possess, 
require them to put in practice. We do not seem to be 
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capable of applying to ourselves Divine commands, so as 
to realise that we are under strict moral obligation to obey 
them, until our developing moral nature finds in the con- 
duct which they enjoin some satisfaction for its own needs. 
Although conduct which is too high for us is not, indeed, 
the object of the same sentiment as that which is too low, 
yet no less does it seem to be conduct the contemplation 
of which, as alleged to be required by God, would fail to 
arouse the constraint of right. Although we do not shrink 
with aversion from conduct which we are willing to admit 
may be much higher than our own, yet we may be as little 
disposed to imitate it as we are to imitate conduct which 
we condemn as vicious ; and if we could suppose the prac- 
tice of such high virtue to be demanded of us by God^ 
obedience would apparently proceed more from a sense of 
expediency and of compulsion, than from a consciousness 
of supreme moral obligation. 

It will be well to make it clear, that what is intended in 
the foregoing paragraph is that, in circumstances in which 
we are able of ourselves to form a judgment as to what is 
morally fitting to be done, the conduct enjoined by God, if 
it is to be accepted by us as that which we are under 
obligation to adopt unhesitatingly, must in general be 
conduct which in great measure commends itself to our 
judgment, and satisfies the needs of our imperfectly de- 
veloped moral nature. It is not intended that, in circum- 
stances in which we have no opinion of our own as to the 
behaviour which is proper, and cannot therefore give, on 
its own account, a positive approval to the conduct which 
God commands, we are therefore without consciousness of 
being under obligation to obey Him. For in such cases 
the conduct may derive the needful moral quality from 
being demanded of us by the constraint of reverence. 
Apprehending it as conduct which God declares to us in 
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our ignorance to be pleasing in His sight, we should be 
incited to practise it by the constraint of reverence as well 
as by the constraint of right. Conduct on which we can 
pronounce no moral judgment, except that we know it to 
be the kind of conduct which God approves, is conduct 
which would on that account be required of us by the 
constraint of order in the absence of the constraint of 
right, and is thus virtuous conduct. That it does not 
come within the scope of any of the currents of constraint 
belonging to natural morals, does not prevent its being 
conduct which satisfies the condition of approving itself 
in the main to our moral nature, and so being conduct 
which we can accept as that which we are under supreme 
obligation to adopt. 

Butler, we may notice, in referring to the Divine com- 
mands recorded in the Old Testament to perform certain 
actions which a Christian must condemn, treats of these 
actions — and, as it would seem, mistakenly — as if they 
belonged to the class just noticed, the class which in them- 
selves appeal to no natural moral sentiment. He deals 
with them as if the agents need pass no moral judgments 
on them, as if they were altogether detached from their 
moral ideas and stood in no apparent relation to Iheir 
character. Mozley, recognising truly that they are actions 
which certainly come within the scope of the moral senti- 
ments, insists that the commahd to perform them was only 
possible in the case of persons to whom, by reason of 
an imperfect moral development, they were not repugnant. 
They were not in the eyes of the early Jews of a kind to 
be condemned as vicious, and therefore, he urges, God was 
able to command them in their case, though He could not 
command them in the case of Christians. But he does 
not appear to urge with sufficient force that such imperfect 
actions, being in the eyes of the early Jews nearly allied to 
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positive virtue, were of the kind which, so to speak, God 
must necessarily have commanded ; if, that is, He com- 
manded actions at all on which they were capable of 
pronouncing moral judgments. He sees plainly, that an 
inferior action may well be required of a Jew which cannot 
be required of a Christian ; but he does not appear to 
see so plainly, that a superior action which may well be 
required of a Christian cannot be required of a Jew. He 
strongly maintains that the Divine commands to perform 
imperfect actions are intelligible on the hypothesis, and on 
this only, that the moral development of the early Jews 
was low ; but he fails to make it clear that on this hypo- 
thesis a low standard in the morality enjoined by God not 
only becomes possible, but is rendered necessary. He 
does not show that in the nature of things a Divine com- 
mand, in respect of circumstances concerning which men 
form for themselves a judgment of their own, must, if it is 
to' arouse a sense of supreme obligation to obey it as a 
command from God, be a command to perform conduct 
which in the main approves itself to the agent. 

He does not indeed altogether overlook the fact of a 
connection between right and the positive side of virtue in 
the case of the early Jews, though he does not appear to 
attach to it its full moral signification. He insists that 
various imperfect actions required of them were in their 
eyes of the nature of virtue, actions containing a distinct 
element of moral goodness. "Critics," he writes, "of a 
certain school have chosen to characterise all those actions 
of excessive justice which have been described as wholly 
bloodthirsty, vindictive, selfish, and barbarous, in their 
object and motives. They set down all this early action 
of mankind to simple inhumanity; then they say. How 
can we suppose the Deity commanding such practices as 
these? They see no moral element in them, only the 
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outbreak of hateful passion. . . . Such wholesale con- 
demnation shows an exceedingly false estimate of these 
early practices and proceedings. This early action of the 
sacred people was in truth inspired, in the substance of it, 
with a sense of justice and with hatred of crime ; it was 
impregnated with high feeling, vindication of right, pro- 
tection of weakness, reverence for the dead ; though there 
was excess and confusion in it — people not discriminating 
accurately, and rushing impatiently into satisfying a rude 
appetite for just punishment. Especially, to set down the 
retributions of the Israelitish code simply to sanguinary 
motives, is to do total wrong to the first great Teachings 
after civil justice in the world — to those wild and irregular 
but still noble impulses which formed a barrier for the 
weak against the strong." ^ 

The ground on which Mozley explains the fact of God's 
laying upon the Jews commands to practise, not perfect 
conduct, but conduct which accorded in great measure with 
their own notions of what was fitting and praiseworthy, is 
the ground of the necessity of His doing so in the interest 
of their moral training. He says, ''When a Divine dis- 
pensation takes up a rude and primitive people, it takes 
them up not only with a certain standard of what is allow- 
able and may be done established among them, but also 
with certain strong ideas of what is right and ought to be 
done ; certain vigorous notions of duty and of obligations, 
which exist indeed mixed with imperfections and extra- 
vagance in their mind, but which really involve moral 
principle, and which obviously constitute the goodness of 
the individual and society in that early stage of history. 
What is to be done then with these classes of actions ? 
Is the Divine Lawgiver, the vDivine Head and Ruler of 
the society, only to say of these actions — I permit them ? 
^ Lectures on ilie Old Testament, p. 218. 
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That would be simply to relax a people's whole sense of 
moral obligation ; it would be to release them from inaccu- 
rately and coarsely conceived high duties, before there was 
time for the growth of a correcter conception of them ; and 
so their adoption into covenant by God would be a moral 
disadvantage to them instead of an improvement. It is 
not competent therefore to the Divine Legislator to use 
simply permissive language of these popularly conceived 
duties ; He must command them. , . , To discontinue these 
duties as injunctions, and exclude them from the express 
countenance and approval of the dispensation, would be to 
suppress at the very root the whole purpose of the dispen- 
sation. For how can it properly fulfil its object of correcting 
and improving the moral standard of men, unless it first 
maintains in obligation the standard which already exists ? 
This is all it has to build upon. It must take the basis 
which is given to it ; adopt the high and noble action of 
mankind, with its extravagance, roughness, and irregularity ; 
and must first command and enjoin it, in the shape in which 
it stands, if it is ever to effect an improvement in it." ^ 

Thus, looking at the supposed purpose of God's com- 
mands to the Jews — the raising the nation to a higher level 
of natural virtue — Mozley shows the usefulness for this 
purpose of God's adapting His commands to the existing 
moral condition of the people. On this consideration he 
bases his defence, not now of the possibility, but of the 
wisdom of Divine commands to practise imperfect conduct. 
It is of course evident that the value of this defence is 
dependent upon the truth of the hypothesis, that God had 
a settled purpose to raise by a course of special discipline 
the moral standard of the Jewish people ; and to ascertain 
this we may apparently, as Mozley does, refer to history. 
"If," he writes, ''there is something great and singular in 
^ Lectures on the Old Testament, p. 182. 
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the end, the end shows the design of the system; that 
it was more than a documentary code; that there was a 
living guide in it, working in a special direction all the 
time that it was making use of an imperfect standard and 
imperfect law. ... A prominent feature of the Jewish 
dispensation was its rude public justice ; but while the 
Divine dispensation accommodated itself to a defective idea 
of justice, it was at the very same time eradicating it : it 
was laying deep in the human mind at the very time the 
foundation of an enlightenment which would utterly supplant 
that defective idea of man upon which that faulty justice 
arose, and put in its place the true spiritual idea of human 
individuality." ^ Again, he says, '* Other nations of the 
world, beside the Jewish, began with an imperfect and 
crude moral standard ; but, of all these nations, we obsei"ve 
that, as they began, so they ended. ... In other nations, 
then, the ideas of justice, benevolence, purity, stay at an 
incipient stage, and never become more than half ideas ; 
in the Jewish alone is there moral progress." ^ 

As there can scarcely, perhaps, be any reasonable doubt 
that it was, as Mozley says, a purpose of God to raise the 
moral standard of the Jews, we may on this ground consider 
that the necessity — the necessity from one point of view 
only, but still the necessity — of Divine commands to per- 
form imperfect actions is in their case sufficiently established. 
And if we were concerned only with God's dealings with 
this particular people, it would not perhaps be important to 
insist upon the fact that, apart from any purpose of God 
to raise the moral standard of the persons to whom He 
issues commands, there is necessarily, by the constitution 
of man's nature, an adaptation of them to the moral develop- 
ment of these persons ; that if the conduct enjoined is, by 
reason of its loftiness, not within the scope of the moral 
* Lectures on the Old Testament, p. 224. ' Id., p. 24a 
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faculties of the agent, it will not be accepted by him as 
conduct which he is under obligation to obey. This truth, 
together with its application to other persons besides the 
Jews, is not noticed by Mozley ; on the contrary, he speaks 
as if it had no existence. He bases the adaptation of God's 
commands to the moral sentiments of the Jewish people 
solely on the usefulness of this course as a means to the 
improvement of this particular people, and not at all upon 
its necessity as a consequence of God being pleased to 
make known to them His Will. Instead of exhibiting this 
law of adaptation as a law which is in the nature of things 
applicable to all persons who are subjects of Divine govern- 
ment, he treats it as having relation only to the ancient 
Jews ; he assumes that there is no such adaptation in the 
case of Christians. A command to practise imperfect con- 
duct apparently differs, in his view, in its essence from any 
command that is laid upon a Christian ; a Christian is not 
under supreme obligation to do anything which is less 
than perfect. Thus, speaking of the supposed Divine com- 
mand to Jael to slay Sisera, he says, " A defence of Jael 
has been attempted by some commentators which aims at 
being a complete justification of her under the circumstances; 
as though she might have done the act in every detail, 
being a Christian — i.e., that the act is perfectly moral 
throughout. But we must see that the foundation gives 
way for such a defence as this. It is essential for such a 
perfectly justifying defence — inasmuch as the whole of it 
rests upon the foundation of a Divine command to kill, in 
" ;t instance — that that command should have been 
: reserve, and that it should be capable of being 
ack upon as a true command of God with the same 
reliance with which we fall back upon a command 
jospel. But it is evident that this command was 
ith a reserve, and that it is a command in a different 
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sense from that of any command given under the Gospel. . . . 
A command with a reserve, in accommodation to man's 
ignorance or infirmity, is not really a command of God, 
because what it starts from is the evil in man, and not the 
perfect good in the Divine will."^ And referring to the 
teaching of the Sermon on the Mount, he writes, *'We 
know nothing henceforth but this perfect Law commanding 
in the conscience." * 

There seems to be here in Mozley's thought a confusion 
between Christian right and objective righteousness in its 
final form, between actions which are done by Christians 
day by day in obedience to God's Will and the perfect 
conduct exemplified by Christ. He appears to hold that, 
unless the conduct of Christians is perfect conduct, it is in 
contravention of the commands of God. But the truth 
seems to be, that there is in fact no essential difference, as 
regards their relation to a perfect standard, between com- 
mands given of old to the Jews and those which God gives 
to Christians now : the latter no less truly than the former 
are in general commands to perform actions of imperfect 
morality. There appears to be now, as there was then, a 
necessary accommodation to the incomplete development of 
moral ideas. Doubtless it is the case, that we have pre- 
sented to us in the Gospel that which the Jewish Law did 
not contain — an ultimate standard of objective virtue and 
righteousness, a standard to which members of the Christian 
Church are under some obligation to endeavour to attain, 
and to which they are destined ultimately to attain. But 
personal right, or conduct which at any time the individual 
agent is conscious of being himself under supreme obliga- 
tion to practise in obedience to a Divine command imposed 
upon himself personally, appears to be in general necessarily 
imperfect conduct. It must be conduct which is not at the 
* Lectures on the Old Testament, p. 158. " Id., p. 105. 
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time too lofty to commend itself to his moral faculties. 
That this should be so appears to be an essential part of 
the conception of obligation to obey God. Moreover, to 
suppose that God commands now nothing but conduct that 
is perfect is apparently, by Mozley's own argument, to 
suppose that He is not now educating His people, as He 
educated the Jews, to the attainment step by step of a 
higher virtue. And, as a matter of fact and experience, 
can it be said that the conduct which Christian men in 
general believe to be pointed out to them day by day by 
God is nothing less than perfect according to the Gospel 
standard? Can it be said, for example, that when they 
are wronged by others, Christian men in general become 
conscious of being under supreme obligation to carry for- 
giveness of injuries to the point enjoined by Christ ? 

We saw before that right, or conduct understood to be 

specifically enjoined by God, cannot in the nature of things 

fall in general plainly below the moral standard of the 

individual agent ; and we have now seen that it cannot in 

the nature of things rise in general much above this standard. 

e be not far from coinciding with personal 

>re particular place in a moral scale would 

ewhat higher than that of personal virtue. 

De the case, that the conduct which God 

Daches on the whole somewhat more nearly 

ue than the conduct which would otherwise 

to the agent by the sense of order. Three 

given in support of this position. 

have, in the first place, the testimony of 

The God whom we are under supreme 

ey whenever He lays His commands upon 
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ing, than with a moral standard which we have already 
actually reached. Commands which we understand to 
proceed from God seem to be more nearly allied to the 
promptings of the constraint of the ideal, than to those of 
the constraints of happiness, of conformity to nature, and 
of harmony. Our consciousness seems to apprehend them 
as being more intimately concerned with what we are to 
be, than with what we now already are. There appears to 
be involved in them as a whole a standing injunction to 
make moral progress. 

In the second place, we have in the constraint of right, 
and in the accompanying desire to obtain whatever reward 
may be contingent upon obedience to God's commands, new 
motives to the practice of morality, making the practice of 
it more entirely within our power. Hence the degree of 
morality which this constraint requires may well be in ex- 
cess of that to which the agent would otherwise be incited 
by the constraint of order. When the constraint of right 
is not present, />., when God is not issuing a command, 
the demands which the constraint of order makes upon the 
will have apparently often to be abated, in consequence of 
the insufficient power of this constraint to support the will 
in resisting other motives. Moral progress is often re- 
tarded because the strength of the life-force is inadequate 
to accomplish what the agent would otherwise know was 
fitting to be done. Now this natural delay of moral pro- 
gress may apparently be in great measure counteracted by 
means of the operation of the constraint of right and 
desire for the happiness that comes from God, these being 
new forces coming to the support of the currents of con- 
straint which, in the absence of the constraint of right, 
would go to make up the constraint of order. That is to 
say, God by issuing commands, and thus calling forth new 
motives to the practice of moral conduct, is able to insist 
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on actions being performed which, though they may have 
wholly commended themselves to the understanding of the 
agent, would nevertheless have been impracticable without 
the aid of these new motives. Apparently, right may well 
be somewhat in advance of virtue, because additional motives 
to the practice of it operate upon the will. And, as it 
seems wholly reasonable to suppose that God requires us 
in, general to make such quick progress in moral conduct as 
our nature and our circumstances enable us to make, we 
may perhaps consider that, because right can be in advance 
of virtue, it therefore is in advance of virtue. 

And in the third place, we have the evidence of the 
Jewish Law. It will be sufficient for our purpose to notice, 
in the case of beneficence, the difference between the 
standard of the Law and that of natural morals. In dis- 
cussing in the former volume the question of the degree of 
beneficence which nature requires to be shown, we con- 
cluded that we are subject to two more or less inconsistent 
rules in relation to this matter. Apparently we are subject 
to the rule, Do to others as you might confidently expect 
others to do to you ; and we are subject to the rule. Do 
to others as you would wish others to do to you : and 
each individual agent has to decide for himself which of 
the two rules has the superior claim. Now it would seem 
to be obvious that, in a society whose moral development 
is not far advanced, the latter rule calls in general for a 
higher degree of beneficence than the former, since persons 
will in almost all cases wish for more help in their difiB- 
culties than they can with any confidence expect to receive. 
And it is this latter rule which alone is the objective rule 
of the Mosaic Law. The rule. Do to others as you would 
wish others to do to you, appears to be the equivalent of the 
rule, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself; and this we 
learn from the New Testament was the governing precept 
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of the Law in relation to social duties. The Jewish Law, 
then, in respect of its standard of objective virtue or 
righteousness, in the matter of beneficence, appears to be 
distinctly, and yet not a great deal or in any way unintelli- 
gibly, in advance of man's natural conceptions. And God, 
in imposing upon the Jews, as the one objective rule of 
religious beneficence, the higher of two rules of natural 
beneficence, would seem to place right in advance of virtug ; 
for we cannot but suppose that individual agents would be 
made conscious by Him from time to time of being under 
supreme obligation to endeavour to obey this rule. While 
in all probability virtue would often consist in conduct in 
which the higher rule scarcely obtained recognition, right 
would consist in conduct in which it alone was the rule to 
be obeyed. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OBEDIENCE AND DISOBEDIENCE. 

I. There now presents itself for consideration the difficult 
and important question of the relation of the human will to 
the commands of God. We seem to know well that these 
commands are sometimes obeyed and sometimes disobeyed, 
and we may reasonably inquire what are the conditions 
of obedience and disobedience. We may reasonably seek 
to ascertain how far, and why, obedience is possible or 
necessary, and disobedience possible or unavoidable; and 
on what grounds it is that the will, in the exercise of any 
freedom that belongs to it, elects to obey or disobey. 

Let it first be made quite clear, that what is here 
meant by a command of God is that which is understood 
by an individual agent to be an absolute command laid 
upon himself personally. It is essentially a command the 
apprehension of which rouses into activity the constraint 
of right. The will is regarded as having no direct concern 
with commands of God as such, except in so far as, being 
apprehended by the agent as intended for himself, they are 
conveyed to it through the agency of the constraint of 
right ; while to commands thus conveyed it is regarded as 
being urged by this constraint — the equivalent at the time 
of the life-force — to yield implicit obedience. 

Now, any precept of an objective code, such as the Law 

given to the Jews, is not necessarily a command in the 
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sense indicated. It is not necessarily a precept which an 
individual agent holds to be in its entirety applicable to 
and imposed upon himself on every particular occasion of 
conduct falling within its scope ; it does not, though de- 
manding to be considered with deferential regard, neces- 
sarily arouse in him the constraint of right. He accepts 
it as a command laid upon himself personally only in so 
far as it appears to him to be intended by God to be 
observed in the circumstances in which he is placed. A 
particular precept may be such that it cannot at all times 
be wholly obeyed without transgression of some seemingly 
more imperative duty ; as in the case of the Fourth Com- 
mandment, a strict literal observance of which is now in 
the eyes of all men incompatible with the fulfilment of 
various manifest obligations. Or a particular precept may 
seem clearly to be intended, not so much to point out 
conduct which men are expected immediately to put in 
practice, as to exhibit an ultimate standard of behaviour 
for them to aim at. In this case the command, the appre- 
hension of which excites the constraint of right, is a com- 
mand, not to do, but to make effort to do, the thing 
prescribed. The injunction to love God with all the heart 
and soul and might is manifestly such a precept. An 
objective precept or command or law of God is not, then, 
necessarily a command in the sense in which the word is 
here used, both because it may not — owing to its incon- 
sistency with other obligations, or for some other reason 
— be apprehended by the agent as imposed in its entirety 
upon himself personally at the given time, and because it 
may really be intended by God as an injunction to regard 
certain conduct as a standard to be aimed at, rather than 
as an end which is to be immediately accomplished. 

Understanding, then, by a command of God, a command 
which is conveyed to the will through the operation of the 
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constraint of right — a command which the agent is conscious 
of being called upon to obey implicitly — let us inquire what 
are the conditions of obedience and disobedience. The 
first thing that we have to notice is, that the constraint of 
right, the representative of the life-force, apparently not 
only speaks with authority, summoning the will to yield 
obedience to its behests on the simple ground that they are 
commands of God, but also puts actual pressure or con- 
straint upon the will to determine or resolve upon the 
course which it points out. The free action of the will 
appears to be forcibly interfered with by the operation of 
the constraint of right. And like other motives, the con- 
straint of right appears to be a force the effect of which 
is felt by the will in proportion to the intensity with which 
it acts. 

Now, if we suppose this to be the only motive operating 
at a given time, and if we suppose its strength to be 
superior to any power of self-determination, or power of 
determining in accordance with its own free choice, in- 
herent in the will, the will necessarily, as it would seem, 
determines or resolves upon action in accordance with its 
commands. The will cannot, that is, do otherwise than 
pronounce in favour of obeying God, if the strength exerted 
by the constraint of right is sufficient to overcome the 
limited power of free determination which belongs to it 
by nature. And the case is not necessarily altered by the 
introduction of other motives : the will cannot but determine 
to obey God, if the strength exerted by the constraint of 
right and other motives co-operating with it is sufficient to 
overcome the free power of the will assisted by whatever 
motives may be acting in opposition to the constraint of 
right. Commonly, no doubt, it is the case that there are 
present such additional motives, urging to or dissuading 
from obedience. There are, indeed, two motives which 
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may almost be looked upon as permanent allies of the 
constraint of right, namely, the constraint of reverence, 
and the desire to obtain expected rewards of obedience, 
including avoidance of penalties of disobedience. The 
constraint of reverence will apparently in general be in- 
citing to obedience on the ground that God, by commanding 
certain conduct, signifies that it is conduct which is pleasing 
in His sight, so that the practice of it may be regarded as 
a tribute of love and gratitude ; and there will in general 
be present some desire to obtain the special rewards of 
obedience, even though the agent may by no means feel 
convinced that his greatest happiness will follow from 
obeying. There will also be in operation- from time to 
time, auxiliary to the constraint of right, whatever other 
currents of constraint naturally incite to the practice for 
its own sake of the conduct which is enjoined by God. 
On the other side, acting in opposition to the constraint of 
right, will often be strong desires, such as tend to obstruct 
the practice of natural virtue; and there will sometimes 
be in addition one or more of the constraints, deprecat- 
ing the adoption of the conduct in question in so far as 
it fails to commend itself to them. But the fact of there 
being motives such as have been described, supporting and 
opposing the constraint of right, appears in no way to 
obscure the relation, already noticed, of the human will to 
the commands of God. These commands the will cannot 
but determine upon obeying, if the power exerted by the 
constraint of right and its allies exceeds the power of 
free action inherent in the will together with the power of 
any motives that are acting in opposition to the constraint 
of right. 

If, on the contrary, the power exerted by motives that 
dissuade from obedience to the commands of God should 
be superior to that put forth by the constraint of right and 
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its allies together with the power of free action belonging 
to the will, then the will would have no option but to 
resolve upon disobedience ; for it would be unable to 
counteract the excess of the pressure put upon it to disobey 
over that put upon it to obey. In thus saying that dis- 
obedience would necessarily follow in the event of the one 
set of motives having a certain superiority over the other 
in respect of the intensity with which they act, it must be 
understood that results are contemplated as being produced 
by the ordinary forces of man's nature, acting with the 
intensity with which they do act, without reference to any 
agencies by which this intensity may be, or may. have 
been, modified. Whether or not we suppose the motives 
that incite to obedience or to disobedience to be capable of 
being stimulated or restrained, and the free power of the 
will to be capable of being weakened or confirmed, it appears 
to be equally true that, if the motives which urge to dis- 
obedience should be at the given time stronger than those 
which urge to obedience, and if the power of free action 
belonging to the will should be insufficient to counteract 
the resultant pressure put upon it to disobey, then it could 
not do otherwise than yield to this pressure, and, in spite 
of what it might resolve upon if it were wholly free, deter- 
mine upon disobedience to the commands of God. This 
appears to be a psychological fact. 

But in presenting this fact it is intended in no wise to 
deny the possibility of its being practically set aside by 
means of the direct action of God's Spirit upon the human 
will. It may be the case, not only that God influences 
man's conduct by modifying and sustaining the ordinary 
forces of his nature, that is, his motives and the free power 
of his will, but also that He influences it by Himself putting 
direct pressure upon the will to yield obedience to His 
commands. Besides the constraint of right and its allied 
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motives there may be at times a new and independent 
force — the influence of God's Spirit — helping the will to do 
what it could not do according to the ordinary laws of 
man's nature. 

Should there be no such preponderance as has been 
indicated of one set of motives over the other, but should 
the difiFerence in strength between the opposing forces be 
less than the strength which the will in the exercise of its 
free power is able to exert, then it is within the power of 
the will to resolve upon obedience or disobedience as itself 
may choose. With the aid of either set of motives it can 
overcome the other, so that the decision — to obey or dis- 
obey — is virtually a decision which itself makes freely. 
Having chosen with which set of motives it will side, its 
determination to obey or to disobey is necessarily in 
accordance with this choice. 

Thus far we have noticed three main points. First, if 
the constraint of right and its allies are superior in strength 
to opposing motives by an amount exceeding the free power 
of the will, the will must perforce determine upon obedience 
to the command of God. And this is so, even if in the 
exercise of its free choice it lends its strength to the other 
side and makes effort to disobey. The will may determine 
to obey God, and yet its determination may be involuntary. 
Secondly, if it should happen that opposing motives are the 
superior force, and superior in a similar degree, the will 
must of necessity — so far as the operation of the forces 
of man's nature is concerned — resolve to disobey the com- 
mand of God. And this will be so, even if in the exercise 
of its free choice it takes part with the constraint of right 
and endeavours to obey. The will may in spite of itself 
resolve upon disobedience. Thirdly, if the superiority in 
strength of one set of motives over the other is less than 
the free strength which the will is able to exert in opposi- 
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tion to this superiority, then it practically rests with the 
will, acting freely, to decide whether the command of God 
shall be obeyed or disobeyed. Since by attaching itself to 
either set of motives it can overcome the other, to elect 
to side with the constraint of right or with opposing motives 
is in effect equivalent to electing to obey or to disobey. 

The free power of the will, then, may apparently be 
said to be limited to making choice and determining 
whether, and how far, it will lend such aid as it can give 
to the one or to the other of the two sets of motives. Its 
decision upon this matter having been given, the determi- 
nation to actual obedience or disobedience of the command 
of God is a necessary consequence of the relation between 
it and the two sets of motives in respect of strength. The 
will first chooses and determines to endeavour to obey or 
to disobey the command of God, and the will afterwards 
necessarily determines actually to obey or to disobey. To 
the will thus acting in two separate capacities it is desir- 
able to assign two different names ; and it will perhaps be 
in the main in accordance with common usage if we speak 
of it, when regarded as acting in the former capacity, as the 
free will, and when regarded as acting in the latter capacity, 
as the necessary will. The free will chooses and decides 
whether or not it will take part with the constraint of 
right ; the necessary will pronounces, and gives effect to, 
the decision which is the necessary outcome of itself and 
the two sets of motives acting as they do act. 

II. But we must now notice, that the free action of the 
will appears to be subject to other limitations besides those 
which are imposed upon it by the pressure of inciting 
motives. Apparently not even of the free will, in relation 
to taking part with or against the constraint of right, can 
it be said, that it is able to make a wholly unfettered and 
unbiassed choice. Although it has a sphere or range of 
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action in which it is uncontrolled by desires and constraints, 
and may therefore be spoken of as in a sense free within 
the given limits, yet even here it seems to have certain 
motives or dispositions of its own by which it is largely 
influenced. Upon the relative intensity of these dis- 
positions at any given time it will in great measure depend, 
whether the free will elects to side with or to side against 
the constraint of right. Let us see what these disposi- 
tions are. 

In the first place, there seem to be inherent in the will 
both a disposition to submit to God as its natural and 
rightful Sovereign, and a disposition to assert its inde- 
pendence and resist control, in order, it may be, to prove 
to itself that it is really free. A disposition to submit to 
and a disposition to revolt from the constraint of right 
appear to be a part of the natural constitution of the free 
will. These dispositions may be briefly spoken of as the 
disposition to submit and the disposition to revolt. 

And in the second place, there appear — though perhaps 
not so manifestly — to be inherent in the will both a general 
disposition, or a set of dispositions which may be summed 
up in one, to follow the guidance of motives, urging to 
orderly and progressive conduct, that happen to be operat- 
ing in conjunction with the constraint of right, and also a 
general disposition to take part with motives that are acting 
in opposition to these others and to the constraint of right. 
The will appears to have sympathy, so to speak, both with 
the agent regarded as progressing towards a higher life, 
and with the agent regarded as being such as he actually 
is ; and, besides having pressure put upon it by the two 
sets of opposing motives, it seems to have dispositions of 
its own to follow the guidance of the motives. These dis- 
positions — to take part with the motives advocating the 
same conduct as the constraint of right, and to take part 
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with the motives that are acting in opposition to the con- 
straint of right — may be called respectively the disposition 
to conform and the disposition to dissent. 

Now apparently the free will, in electing to aid or to 
oppose the constraint of right, will take note, not only on 
all occasions of this particular motive, but also on many 
occasions of other motives advocating or resisting the 
adoption of the conduct in question. It will consider, not 
only whether it can acknowledge the claim to its allegiance 
put forward by the constraint of right, but also on many 
occasions whether other motives on either side are such as 
it cares to indulge. There are apparently four dispositions 
of whose influence it may be conscious ; two of them — the 
disposition to submit and the disposition to conform — in- 
clining its decision towards taking part with the constraint 
of right, and the remaining two— the disposition to revolt and 
the disposition to dissent — prompting it to act in opposition. 
How, then, is the action of the free will affected by these 
dispositions? Apparently, like desires and constraints, 
they operate with an intensity that is very variable. Their 
strength, absolute and relative, is different in different 
persons, and in the same person at different times. They, 
or at all events the two immediately connected with the 
constraint of right, appear to be liable to be stimulated 
* ) greater activity ; or influences from 
the force with which they are acting, 
tant relation between the pair that are 
pair that are unfavourable to alliance 
t of right in respect of their power to 
ider such alliance, just as there is no 
etween the two sets of motives in respect 
promote or to hinder the determination 
iT God. But, as in the case of the two 
tting pressure upon the will, after it has 
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made choice whether or not it will side with the constraint 
of right, so in the case of the two sets of dispositions 
influencing the will, while it is making choice, we may 
apparently conclude that, if they operate with such and 
such intensity, then such and such results will follow. 

It does not, however, by any means appear to be the 
case, that the free will is wholly at the mercy of these 
dispositions. Apparently its action is not determined 
simply by that which happens at the given time to be the 
stronger of the two sets ; but there is a sphere of move- 
ment in which the will is independent even of its own 
disp)ositions. It seems to have a certain range of abso- 
lutely unfettered choice, and a certain power of giving 
effect to that choice. It appears to be capable of realising 
that these dispositions, in the state of development in 
which they may happen to be, are a part of itself, and yet 
not the whole of itself. It seems to be able to reflect upon 
their tendencies, and to exercise over their action a certain 
limited power of moderation and control. Although their 
action is its action, yet it may prefer to identify itself with 
one set rather than with the other, and, as it would seem, 
may foster the growth of the one and gradually repress the 
other. To the will regarded as thus reflecting upon its 
own dispositions, and as having at its disposal a certain 
amount of free strength wherewith to aid the one set in 
combating the other, it will be convenient to give a special 
name ; and it may, perhaps, be suitably spoken of as the 
intelligent will. 

From what has been said it follows that the intelligent 
will and its two sets of dispositions constitute a group 
closely resembling the group formed by the free will and 
the two sets of motives. Upon the intelligent will and its 
two sets of dispositions depends the determination of the 
free will, just in the same way as upon the free will and 
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the two sets of motives depends the determination of the 
necessary will ; the result in either case, after the will has 
made its choice, is dependent upon the relative intensity 
of the three forces. If the dispositions to side with the 
constraint of right exceed in strength the dispositions to 
oppose it together with the free power exerted by the in- 
telligent will, then the free will necessarily resolves to take 
part with the constraint. If the dispositions to oppose it 
are similarly superior, then the free will necessarily deter- 
mines to oppose it. And if the difference in strength be- 
tween the two sets of dispositions is less than the power 
of absolutely free action belonging to the intelligent will, 
then the decision made by the free will, harmonising with 
that made by the intelligent will, is, as regards the side 
with which it will take part, absolutely free. 

It may be remarked, that the strength with which the 
free will is able to support the constraint of right, should 
it resolve to exert itself on its side, does not appear to be 
necessarily at all the same as that which it has at its dis- 
posal, should it choose to take part with opposing motives : 
it may be greater or it may be less. The force with which 
it can act on either side would seem to be a very variable 
quantity, depending in very great measure upon the activity 
of the dispositions we have been considering. If the dis- 
positions to side with the constraint of right are operating 
strongly in comparison with the dispositions to oppose it, 
the force with which the free will is able to act on the side 
of the constraint seems likely to be greater than if the two 
sets of dispositions were more nearly equal in intensity ; 
and if the dispositions to oppose the constraint of right 
greatly preponderate in strength, this seems likely to result 
in the free will having more power at its disposal where- 
with to maintain the cause of opposing motives than if 
there were not this great preponderance. 
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If what has been said is correct, there are three distinct 
stages or processes in the will's action when it resolves to 
obey or not to obey a command of God. First, in so far 
as it is absolutely free to take its own course, it decides 
whether and how far it will join its free strength to the 
dispositions to side with the constraint of right, or whether 
and how far it will join it to the dispositions to resist this 
constraint. This is the action of the intelligent will. 
Secondly, in so far as it is uncontrolled by desires and 
constraints, it decides — in dependence upon the action of 
the intelligent will together with that of the two sets of 
dispositions — whether and how far it will take part with 
the constraint of right and its allies, or whether and how 
far it will take part with opposing motives. This is the 
action of the free will. Thirdly, being subject to the in- 
fluence of the two sets of motives, it decides — in dependence 
upon the action of the free will together with that of the 
two sets of motives — whether it will resolve to obey the 
command of God, or whether it will resolve not to obey it. 
This is the action of the necessary will. 

Apparently, then, only in making its first decision — the 
decision to identify itself with its own dispositions to take 
the part of, or with its own dispositions to oppose, the 
constraint of right — is the will absolutely and in all cases 
free to resolve in the direction of obedience to a command 
of God. The second decision — that of the free will — is 
only really free, being in harmony with the free action of 
the intelligent will, if the relative strength of the two sets 
of dispositions is such that the one which the intelligent 
will chooses to aid prevails over the other. And the third 
decision — that of the necessary will — is only really free, 
being in harmony with the free action of the intelligent will, 
if the relative strength of the two sets of motives is such, 
that the one aided by the free will if its decision has been 
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free, or the one opposed by the free will if its decision has 
been involuntary, prevails over the other. 

But now let us note, that this conclusion — that the free 
action of the will in the direction of obedience to God is, or 
may be, restricted within such narrow limits — rests upon 
the hypothesis, that the intelligent will has no control, other 
than that which it derives from its own slight strength, over 
dispositions and motives ; that it has no means of ensuring 
that the intensity with which they act shall not be such as 
to nullify its choice. If it can do no more than join its 
own natural strength to the dispositions to side with the 
constraint of right, and if dispositions and motives are forces 
whose intensity is wholly independent of any action that it 
may take, then the further decisions which are in great 
measure brought about by their operation may well be be- 
yond its control. And perhaps in the case of very many 
persons to whom God reveals Himself, and upon whom He 
lays commands, it is the case, that these decisions are in 
great measure independent of the free action of the intelligent 
will at the given time. If the decisions of the free will and 
of the necessary will are in favour of obedience, it is often 
because the dispositions to side with the constraint of right, 
and because the constraint of right and its allies, happen 
at the time to be sufficiently strong, and opposing dis- 
positions and opposing motives happen at the time to be 
sufficiently weak. But though this may be the case with 
very many persons, yet it does not seem by any means 
to be true, that the decision of the free will to endeavour 
to obey, and the decision of the necessary will to obey a 
command of God are necessarily and always thus con- 
tingent upon the operation of forces acting independently 
of the intelligent will. 

For there is given to man by God the power of prayer. 
Apparently, when the intelligent will of man has learned to 
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pray, it has it in its power to exercise sufficient control over 
the other forces of his nature to prevent successful opposi- 
tion to its resolves. It has the right to appeal to God to 
strengthen it and the other forces which make for obedi- 
ence, and to weaken those which make for disobedience, 
so that the decisions of the free will and of the necessary 
will may be in harmony with its own. In this way, by 
making use of the instrument of prayer, the intelligent will 
is apparently able to make its decision govern those of the 
free will and of the necessary will. Apparently, the stead- 
fast turning of the intelligent will to God in prayer prac- 
tically converts the decisions of the free will and of the 
necessary will into decisions of free obedience. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SIN AND SINFULNESS, 

I. We have in this chapter to consider two questions of 
the first importance in connection with what appears to be 
the absolutely free action of the intelligent will. The first 
of these is, What is God's purpose in endowing it with 
freedom in the matter of obedience and disobedience to 
His commands ? And the second is, How is it induced to 
act in accordance with this purpose ? 

The answer to the first question appears to be a three- 
fold one. In the preceding chapter the will was re- 
presented as having two dispositions, the disposition to 
submit and the disposition to conform, inclining it to 
in conformity with the dictates of the constraint of 
and it seems therefore not unreasonable to suppose, 
is an ultimate purpose of God, that the intelligent 
Lould become habituated to following freely the 
e of these two dispositions; that it should volun- 
nd of its own motion permanently identify itself 
e disposition to submit absolutely to the constraint 
t, and with the disposition to conform to the 
ar requirements of this constraint. We saw also 
preceding chapter that the intelligent will has no 
' of being able to govern the decisions of the free 
d of the necessary will, so that God's command- 
may be voluntarily obeyed, unless it makes use of 

trument of prayer; and it seems on this account 
90 
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not unreasonable to suppose, that it is an ultimate purpose 
of God| that the intelligent will should acquire the habit of 
constantly turning to Him for help. This view — that man, 
with whatever freedom he possesses, is destined to submit 
himself absolutely to the Will of God, to choose for its 
own sake the conduct which God enjoins, and to appeal 
continually to God for strength — appears to harmonise 
with what we know of God's dealings with mankind 

There seems, then, to be ground for thinking, that the 
freedom of man's intelligent will is intended to enable him 
(i) to become like God in choosing of his own motion all 
such conduct as God approves; (2) to submit himself 
unreservedly to God, being ready to do whatever He may 
command ; and (3) to live in a state of clinging dependence 
upon God. That he may become an ardent and intelligent 
imitator of God's ways, that he may devote himself entirely 
to the service of his Creator, and that he may lean con- 
tinually upon Him, appears to be the threefold end for 
which his will is created in some measure free. Apparently 
he is intended to resolve freely to do those things which 
God approves, to resolve to do them because God com- 
mands them, and to turn unfailingly to God in prayer for 
power to resolve to do them. He is to lead a life as 
nearly resembling that of God as the constitution of his 
nature renders possible, he is to live this life as the devoted 
servant of Him who gave it, and he is consciously to draw 
the sustenance of this life from Him who alone is able to 
preserve it. That he may, both for its own sake and in 
obedience to God's command, learn to practise righteous 
and right conduct, and to practise it with a full conscious- 
ness that his ability to do so is sought and is derived from 
God, appears to be the threefold end for which he is 
endowed with some measure of freedom. 

Before we proceed to find an answer to the second 
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question, and inquire how the intelligent will is induced 
to resolve in accordance with this purpose for which it 
apparently exists, it will be convenient to consider certain 
not improbable consequences of not so resolving. We 
may notice, in the first place, that the choice by the 
intelligent will at any time to take part with the dis- 
positions that are opposed to alliance with the constraint 
of right is likely to be necessarily followed sooner or later 
by a determination of the free will to resist this constraint. 
In other words, to entertain and cherish on some occasion 
the notion of resisting a command of God is likely to be 
necessarily followed sooner or later by a determination to 
resist His Will. It is, of course, immediately so followed, 
if the dispositions to support the constraint are at the time 
so weak as to be overcome by the contrary dispositions 
aided by the intelligent will. But if this should not be the 
case, it nevertheless seems likely, that this action of the 
intelligent will is necessarily followed by a disobedient 
decision of the free will at some future time. For a single 
act of taking part with the opposing dispositions will 
certainly, as it seems, lead, in the absence of any reason 
to the contrary, to a repetition of the act, and so will 
gradually induce some habit of taking part with them ; and 
it seems reasonable to suppose, that an occasion will arise 
when the dispositions to support the constraint of right 
are so comparatively inert, and the opposing dispositions 
so comparatively active, that the former are not able to 
stand against the combined forces of the latter and the 
intelligent will. It seems reasonable to suppose, that the 
relative strength of the two sets of dispositions in man's 
nature is so adjusted to the circumstances of his condition, 
that a continuance of obedient decisions on the part of the 
free will is dependent upon the intelligent will choosing in 
the direction of obedience. 
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And we may further notice, that a disobedient decision 
of the free will, occurring once, is likely to become frequent. 
For it seems probable that the dispositions to support the 
constraint of right will, by being defeated, become weakened, 
while the contrary dispositions will, by being indulged, 
acquire new strength ; so that occasions may more easily 
arise on which the former are unable to cope with the 
latter aided by the intelligent will. The intelligent will 
continuing — as, in the absence of any reason apparent to 
it to the contrary, it will continue — ^to take part from time 
to time with the opposing dispositions, the strength of 
these may, it would seem, become so developed, and the 
strength of the others so reduced, that the free will often 
resolves in the direction of disobedience,' although the 
intelligent will may have chosen at the time in the direction 
of obedience. Frequent opposition on the part of the free 
will to the constraint of right seems likely to be a necessary 
consequence of the intelligent will taking part with the dis- 
positions to resist 

But this consequence may perhaps not improbably result, 
not only if the intelligent will takes part with the disposi- 
tions to resist, but also if, taking part with the dispositions 
to support the constraint of right, it fails to aid them with 
its full strength. For if in the purpose of God the true 
function of the intelligent will is to exert itself to its full 
power in the direction of obedience to His commands, it 
seems not unreasonable to suppose, that there must be some- 
where a failure of obedience if it does not put forth its full 
strength. It seems not unreasonable to suppose, that the 
dispositions to support the constraint of right are not en- 
dowed with any spare strength sufficient to compensate on 
all occasions that which is lacking in the efforts of the in- 
telligent will. If, for example, the dispositions to resist the 
constraint are stimulated from without, as in the case of the 
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temptation of Adam and Eve they seem to have been stimu- 
lated, and the dispositions to support it are relaxed, as in 
their case they seem to have been relaxed, it may well be 
that the whole strength of the intelligent will is required in 
aid of the latter if the former are to be overcome ; and that, 
if the intelligent will is only lukewarm in the matter, the free 
will resolves in spite of it in the direction of disobedience 
to the command of God. 

Now it seems to be the case, that the intelligent will is 
not at all likely to put forth on all occasions its full strength 
in conjunction with the dispositions to support the constraint 
of right, unless it cares to identify itself with each of the 
two dispositions separately — ^with the disposition to con- 
form, and with the disposition to submit. If with either 
of these it has no sympathy, it will scarcely lend to it and 
its companion its full strength, even if it does not for the 
sake of discountenancing it sometimes take the other side. 
That is to say, unless the intelligent will chooses in the 
direction, both of adopting for its own sake thie conduct 
which God commands, and of adopting it because He com- 
mands it, it will not invariably put forth its whole power 
in the direction of obedience, and the free will is likely to 
resolve often in opposition to the constraint of right. 

Nor, again, does it seem improbable, that frequent 
opposition of the free will to the constraint of right may 
result, not only if the intelligent will allies itself with the 
dispositions to resist the constraint, or if, allying itself with 
the other dispositions, it fails to aid them with its full 
strength, but also if, putting forth its whole power in their 
support, it omits to appeal to God for help to overcome. 
We seem to have no reason to suppose — rather, perhaps, 
we have reason not to suppose — that the natural strength 
of the dispositions of man's will has such relation to the 
circumstances in which God has placed him, that the in- 
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telligent will can entirely control the decision of the free 
will, without turning to God in prayer. 

Unless, then — we conclude — the intelligent will performs 
its threefold function, of choosing the conduct which God 
commands, of choosing it because He commands it, and of 
placing its dependence upon God, the free will is likely to 
be found resolving in opposition to the constraint of right, 
and is likely perhaps to be found frequently so resolving. 
This we may consider to be a first consequence of the in- 
telligent will not resolving in accordance with what is 
presumably God's ultimate purpose concerning it. 

And a second consequence, following from the first, 
seems likely to be, that the necessary will often determines 
upon disobedience to the commands of God. It appears 
to be the case, that commands of God are often such that 
the constraint of right and other motives urging to 
obedience to them are not sufficiently strong to withstand 
the opposition of contrary motives, without the co-operation 
of the free will. Apparently, God expects the free will to 
make active efibrt in the direction of obedience to His com- 
mands, and often so regulates His commands that the co- 
operation of the free will with the constraint of right and 
other motives is essential to obedience to them. Hence a 
frequent siding of the free will with opposing motives seems 
likely to result in the necessary will sometimes resolving 
in accordance with these motives, and disobeying the com- 
mands of God. And as in the case of the dispositions of 
the will, so in the case of the motives — desires and con- 
straints — that put pressure on the will, the set that is in 
favour of obedience is likely, by being defeated, to lose 
strength, while the set that is in favour of disobedience is 
likely, by being indulged, to become more powerful. Hence 
frequent acts of disobedience on the part of the necessary 
will are likely to follow from the frequent siding of the free 
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will with opposing motives. It seems not unreasonable to 
suppose, that a state of things may be brought about in 
which the necessary will, by reason of undue superiority 
of opposing motives over those which make for obedience, 
sometimes resolves to disobey God, even though the free 
will is taking the part of the constraint of right. 

Disobedience, then, on the part of the necessary will to 
the commands of God we may look upon as a second con- 
sequence of the intelligent will failing in the performance 
of its true function ; and this disobedience, regarded as not 
infrequently taking place, proceeds in great measure from 
a relation, which we may call disorderly, between the. two 
sets of motives. There seems to be, in the purpose of 
God, a natural and orderly relation of harmony and de- 
velopment among the system of motives, which can only 
continue to exist if, when any of them are co-operating 
with the constraint of right they are indulged, and when 
any of them are acting in opposition to the constraint they 
are denied indulgence. And this natural and orderly rela- 
tion appears to be an essential condition of the practice on 
all occasions, in obedience to the commands of God, of 
perfect conduct or objective righteousness. The encour- 
agement which the one set of motives is intended to 
derive by being indulged, and the discouragement which 
the other set is intended to meet with by being denied in- 
dulgence, whenever the constraint of right is in operation, 
cannot apparently be dispensed with, without there follow- 
ing as a consequence the introduction of an element of 
disorder among them, and as a further consequence an 
adaptation of God's commands to the lowered or disor- 
dered system. An act of disobedience on the part of the 
necessary will is likely to be followed by a derangement 
of the system of motives, leading not improbably to fur- 
ther necessary acts of disobedience, should God continue 
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to command perfect or objectively righteous conduct, but 
leading more certainly to a lowering of the standard to 
which He requires man to conform. As we saw in the 
fourth chapter of this volume, God appears necessarily to 
adapt His commands in great measure to the moral ideas 
of the persons to whom He issues them; and it seems 
reasonable to suppose, that persons into whose system of 
motives there has entered any element of disorder can no 
longer be required by Him to practise conduct devoid of 
imperfection. 

This seeming impossibility of right conduct, regarded as 
a whole, being other than imperfect conduct — imperfect 
even relatively to the incompleteness of man's develop- 
ment — we may speak of as a third consequence of the 
intelligent will failing in the performance of its natural 
function. 

Apparently, then, there are three modes of disorderly 
conduct — a free will acting in opposition to the constraint 
of right, a necessary will resolving to disobey God, and a 
necessary will resolving, in obedience to God's commands, 
upon imperfect actions — having their origin in an intelligent 
will failing in its function of aiding with its full strength 
the dispositions to take part with the constraint of right, 
and of calling upon God for help. But we may now notice, 
that in the case of individual agents there are, contributory 
to these results, imperfections of nature acquired by inherit- 
ance. We have reason to suppose, that the whole of man- 
kind, with the exception of our first parents, have inherited 
a moral constitution containing essential elements of dis- 
order, this disorder consisting apparently in a derangement 
in the dispositions of the will, and a derangement in the 
system of motives. Even, therefore, if we may conceive 
it possible for the intelligent will of an individual agent to 
give from the first its whole aid to the dispositions to take 
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part with the constraint of right, it still seems likely, that 
the free will may at times determine to resist the constraint, 
and the necessary will to disobey God's commands. And 
if we may further conceive it possible for the intelligent 
will to call from the first upon God for help, and to secure 
the free will and the necessary will from resolving in the 
direction of disobedience, it still appears to be the case, 
that the conduct upon which the necessary will resolves 
will be on the whole imperfect conduct. 

II. The three modes of disorderly conduct, supposed to 
arise in the manner that has been explained in the fore- 
going section, appear to be modes of conduct with the 
actual existence of which we are sufficiently familiar. It 
appears certainly to be the case, that the free will does 
in fact sometimes resist the constraint of right ; that the 
necessary will does in fact sometimes determine to disobey 
God's commands ; and that the necessary will does in fact 
sometimes resolve, in obedience to God's commands, upon 
the performance of actions that contain some elements 
of imperfection. Let us now make a careful distinction 
between two kinds of disorderly conduct which seem to be 
represented in these three modes ; between conduct for 
which we feel direct and immediate responsibility and 
accountability, and conduct in connection with which this 
feeling is not experienced. The former it will be convenient 
to speak of as sin, and the latter as sinfulness. 

Now it appears to be essentially the free will that we 
are conscious of as the seat of sin ; although conscious- 
ness resides in the intelligent will. That is to say, the 
intelligent will appears to feel responsibility and account- 
ability, not because itself may have chosen to take part 
with the dispositions to resist the constraint of right, but 
because these dispositions have prevailed, whether or not 
they have been aided by itself. We do not seem to con- 
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ceive definitely of the entertaining and cherishing the 
notion of resistance to God being an act of sin, unless 
it issues in actual resistance to His Will. On the other 
hand, we do seem to conceive definitely of resistance to 
God's Will being an act of sin, even though we have made 
effort not to resist. If the dispositions to side with the 
constraint of right prevail over the opposite dispositions, 
although these are supported in their opposition by the 
intelligent will, yet we do not seem to feel that sin has 
actually been committed. On the other hand, although 
the intelligent will may choose to take part with the dis- 
positions to side with the constraint, yet if the contrary 
dispositions prevail, and the free will resolves to resist 
God, we do seem to feel that sin has been committed. 
The intelligent will, in which the power of absolutely free 
action resides, may elect to influence the free will in the 
direction of obedience, choosing to identify itself, before 
the decision of the free will, with the dispositions to side 
with the constraint of right ; and yet, if the opposing dis- 
positions prevail, and the free will decides in favour of 
disobedience, the mtelligent will apparently has now no 
choice but to identify itself with this decision and accept it 
as its own. The dispositions to side with and against the 
constraint of right are its own dispositions ; they are in- 
ternal forces which it cannot dissociate from itself; and it 
seems to feel definite responsibility and accountability, not 
for its own decisions, but for those which itself and its 
dispositions together make. 

A decision of the necessary will to disobey a command 
of God does not seem to be necessarily an act of the same 
kind ; it does not seem to be necessarily an act for which 
the intelligent will holds itself directly and immediately 
responsible and accountable. It appears to be an act of 
sin only if it is brought about with the help of the free 
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will. If it proceeds simply from the mastery of disorderly 
motives, it comes under the head of acts of sinfulness. 
The intelligent will, though apparently it is strongly in- 
terested in the decisions of the necessary will, yet does not 
seem at all to identify itself with them, as it does with 
those of the free will, so as to feel that they are its own 
decisions, for which it is at the time responsible. The 
motives, which help to produce the decisions of the neces- 
sary will, are forces outside the will itself, and the intelli- 
gent will does not seem to be conscious of direct and 
immediate responsibility and accountability for what they 
effect. 

So also the resolving of the necessary will upon im- 
perfect conduct would seem to be properly spoken of as an 
act of sinfulness rather than of sin, except in those cases 
where resistance of the free will to the constraint of right 
contributes to the result. 

III. We may now take up the question of the means 
by which the intelligent will is induced to fulfil its true 
function of identifying itself with the dispositions to take 
part with the constraint of right, and of turning to God in 
prayer. A general answer to this question — so far as the 
question can be answered in connection with Jewish morals 
— appears to be, that the result is brought about by dis- 
cipline. In various ways the intelligent will is so dis- 
ciplined by God, that it gradually learns to choose right 
conduct both for its own sake and because God commands 
it, and gradually learns to depend upon God for ability to 
control the decisions of the free will and the necessary 
will. Let us glance briefly at three points in the discipline 
to which the will is subjected, and then at greater length 
consider two other important features of it. 

We may notice, first, that there appears to be for the 
will a discipline of experience, leading it to choose for 
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its own sake the kind of conduct which God commands. 
Gradually by experience it becomes aware, that its own 
greatest happiness — in so far as this consists, partly in a 
will in harmony with currents of constraint, and partly in 
a consciousness that the actual events of life are in agree- 
ment with the general tenor of its resolves — is dependent 
upon its choosing to side with rather than against the dis- 
position to practise the kind of conduct enjoined by God. 
Secondly, there is what may be called a discipline of love. 
God gradually makes Himself known as a God of love, and 
the intelligent will is gradually subdued by the influence of 
His loving Will, being so drawn to Him as to identify 
itself with the disposition to submit rather than with the 
disposition to revolt, and thus learning to choose the con- 
duct which God commands because He commands it. And 
thirdly, there is a discipline of pain. We are not at the 
present moment concerned with suffering as a consequence 
of sin ; but the suffering, not associated by him with any 
wrong-doing of his own, which a person meets with in his 
course through life appears to be a means of disciplining 
the will, and this in two ways. Apparently the intelligent 
will cannot but take a strong interest in all, outside itself, 
that concerns the happiness of the agent, being disposed to 
remove whatever impediments to happiness are capable of 
being removed, and to chafe and fret against suffering that 
cannot be avoided. One result of this uneasiness under 
pain that has to be endured may be to suggest the thought, 
that a life determined by a will acting independently of God 
is not after all a satisfactory life, and that some sacrifice 
of independence might possibly eventuate in gain. And 
another result may be to suggest the thought that, without 
any removal of the pain, a submissive will, by accepting it 
as sent by God, might free itself from the uneasiness of 
unsuccessful conflict. 
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The two other features of the discipline of the will 
which we now have to consider belong to what may be 
called the discipline of The Law ; The Law being under- 
stood to mean, not simply the code of ordinances given to 
the Jews, but commands of God in general, in so far as 
they may be regarded as having for their object the dis- 
ciplining the wills of the pers6ns to whom they are 
addressed. Of this discipline of The Law it may appa- 
rently be said, that it consists, or chiefly consists, in these 
two things — in causing the necessary will to resolve in the 
direction contrary to that taken by the free will, and in 
giving opportunity to the free will to act in opposition to 
the constraint of right. One main part of the discipline of 
The Law appears to consist in this — that, while the free 
will resolves to oppose the constraint of right, the neces- 
sary will is led by the motives that are excited to resolve 
to obey God; and that, while the free will resolves to 
take part with the constraint of right, the necessary will 
is led by the motives that are excited to resolve to disobey 
God. And the other main part of the discipline of The 
Law appears to consist in this — that there is afforded by it 
to the free will the opportunity of committing sin. 

Let us consider first the case of the necessary will 
resolving to obey in spite of the contrary action of the 
free will. Apparently it is in great measure owing to the 
special sanctions which accompany The Law — its promises 
of reward to follow upon obedience and of punishment in 
the event of disobedience — that the necessary will some- 
times finds itself resolving to obey, although the determina- 
tion of the free will is in the contrary direction. Motives 
of pleasure and pain are often powerful auxiliaries of the 
constraint of right, and enable it to overcome the opposition 
of the free will and its allies. At a stage in man's moral 
life when his free will is in the frequent habit of resisting 
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the constraint of right, this constraint is likely to be so 
little developed, and to operate in general with so small an 
amount of force, that it requires the preponderance of other 
motives to be on its side rather than against it, in order 
that it may prevail against the free will Now, the dis- 
ciplinary purpose which God has in view in issuing com- 
mands accompanied with strong appeals to the self-interest 
of the agent would seem to be, to produce in the intelligent 
will a habit of choosing freely in the direction of obedience. 
If the intelligent will often finds that the necessary will 
must obey, it seems likely to become in some degree more 
disposed to make its own choice in the direction of obedi- 
ence, in order that it may be in harmony with the decision 
of the necessary will. For although, as we have seen, the 
intelligent will, which holds itself responsible for the actions 
of the free will, does not appear to so identify itself with the 
necessary will as to hold itself accountable for its decisions, 
yet it does appear to so identify itself with it as to feel a 
strong interest in these decisions. Apparently it becomes 
conscious that it is not in the full enjoyment of its freedom, 
when it realises its inability to control the decisions of the 
necessary will. Although the decision of the necessary 
will is not looked upon by it as its decision, yet it feels 
that its action ought to be in harmony with its own ; that 
there ought not, in the nature of things, to be contrariety 
between the two. And in order to remove this contrariety, 
it seems likely to learn to make its choice, more often 
than it would had it not experienced it, in the direction of 
obedience to God's commands. 

But sometimes the converse of what has been described 
appears to take place under the discipline of The Law ; the 
necessary will resolving to disobey, notwithstanding that 
the free will takes part with the constraint of right. That 
is to say, God sometimes, it would seem, makes His com- 
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mands so difficult to obey, that the motives to disobedience 
are stronger than the motives to obedience aided by the 
power of the free will. The free will endeavours to obey, 
and its endeavours are foiled by motives which have been 
roused to strong opposition to God's commands in con- 
sequence of the extreme distastefulness of the conduct 
which is enjoined. God, in adapting His commands to 
the moral ideas of the persons to whom He issues them, 
appears sometimes to make them such, that they are known 
to proceed from Him, and yet are found too difficult to 
obey. In this conception of a necessary will resolving to 
disobey in spite of the protestations and struggles of a free 
will loyal to the constraint of right we seem to have the 
explanation of what St. Paul tells us of his own condition 
of internal conflict, when he was under the discipline of The 
Law. " Not what I would, that do I practise ; but what I 
hate, that I do. But if what I would not, that I do, I 
consent unto the law that it is good. So now it is no 
more I that do it, but sin which dwelleth in me. For I 
know that in me, that is, in my flesh, dwelleth no good 
thing : for to will is present with me, but to do that which 
is good is not. For the good which I would I do not : but 
the evil which I would not, that I practise. But if what I 
would not, that I do, it is no more I that do it, but sin 
which dwelleth in me. I find then the law, that, to me 
who would do good, evil is present. For I delight in the 
law of God after the inward man : but I see a different law 
in my members, warring against the law of my mind, and 
bringing me into captivity under the law of sin which is in 
my members'* (Rom. vii. 15—23). It may be remarked that 
the word " sin " in the above passage, meaning, apparently, 
disorderly action which is not the expression of a present 
determination of the free will, is equivalent, not to " sin," 
but to "sinfulness," as the terms are used in this book. 
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What, now, may we Icok upon as the probable effect of 
this special discipline ? How is the action of the intelli- 
gent will likely to be influenced by the recognition of its 
inability to control the decision of the necessary will so as 
to cause it to obey ? In the former case we supposed the 
intelligent will, when it found that decisions of the neces- 
sary will were in favour of obedience, to learn therefrom 
to make its own decisions in the same direction. If in 
the present case its action is governed by the same prin- 
ciple, and it makes choice that, since obedience to God's 
commands is impossible, endeavours to obey Him shall 
cease to be made, this will bring it into conflict with the 
constraint of right. Now it may thus determine to oppose 
the constraint, because the practice of the particular con- 
duct which it requires is found to be impossible, or because 
submission to the Will of God is found to be impossible. 
That is to say, it may be especially with the disposition to 
dissent, or it may be especially with the disposition to 
revolt, that the intelligent will determines to take part. In 
the former case its action is likely to be corrected by what 
has been spoken of as the discipline of experience. In 
the latter case it is likely to be corrected by a mode of 
discipline which we have yet to consider — the discipline of 
consciousness of sin. 

But another effect of this special discipline of necessary 
disobedience — the effect, perhaps, which is most of all in- 
tended to follow from it — may apparently be found. This 
effect is, that the intelligent will, realising its own impotence 
to govern the decisions of the necessary will, and realising 
the disorganisation of the system of motives — a part of the 
sinfulness of man's nature — as the cause of this impotence, 
should learn to appeal to God for help, and should then, 
waiting upon Him, lay hold upon such means as He may 
indicate for the removal of sinfulness or disorder from 
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among the motives. In this way, and apparently only in 
this way, can permanent conciliation be arrived at between 
the decisions of the intelligent and of the necessary will. 
Have we not in St Peter's fall an instance of this discipline 
of necessary disobedience being employed by God ? 

We pass on to the second of the two main divisions of 
the discipline of The Law — the opportunity afforded to the 
free will of asserting itself in opposition to the constraint 
of right. This discipline is apparently connected primarily 
with the disposition to revolt against the authority of the 
constraint of right, and not with the disposition to dissent 
from the particular conduct which it requires. It is a 
discipline which seems to have for its object the creation 
of a struggle between the disposition to revolt and the 
disposition to submit — a struggle intended to issue in the 
end in the subjugation of the former. In order to subju- 
gation there is of course need of conflict, and in order to 
conflict there is need of opportunity for revolt on the one 
hand and for submission on the other ; and this opportunity 
is in greater or less degree supplied whenever man is aware 
of a command being laid upon him by God. The simple 
issuing of a command by God, irrespectively of the nature 
of the command, appears to constitute this branch of the 
discipline of The Law. Now the discipline seems to operate 
in two ways. If the disposition to submit prevails over 
the disposition to revolt, progress is made towards the 
final dominion of the former. If, however, the disposi- 
tion to revolt gains a victory, then the way is prepared 
for that further discipline which has been alluded to above 
as the discipline of the consciousness of sin, a discipline 
which is needed to make complete this part of the discipline 
of The Law. The fact of this discipline being employed 
by God seems to be clearly attested by St. Paul. The 
opening the way through revolt, that is, through sin, to a 
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special discipline of the untrained will, is apparently the 
function of The Law which he has in mind in the following 
passages. " I was alive apart from the law once : but 
when the commandment came, sin revived, and 1 died; 
and the commandment, which was unto life, this I found 
to be unto death : for sin, finding occasion, through the 
commandment beguiled me, and through it slew me. So 
that the law is holy, and the commandment holy, and 
righteous, and good. Did then that which is good become 
death unto me? God forbid. But sin, that it might be 
shewn to be sin, by working death to me through that 
which is good ; — that through the commandment sin might 
become exceeding sinful" (Rom. vii. 9-13). "The law 
came in beside, that the trespass might abound ; but 
where sin abounded, grace did abound more exceedingly " 
(Rom. V. 20). 

It will be convenient to proceed with the subject of the 
consciousness of sin in a separate chapter. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
CONSCIOUSNESS OF SIN. 

I. When man sins, when, that is, his free will resolves to 
oppose the constraint of right, and when, as in greater or 
less degree is perhaps invariably the case, this arises from 
the activity of the will's disposition to revolt, he is liable 
to a peculiar consciousness, having apparently its seat in 
the intelligent will, of the nature of that which he has done. 
By the operation of God's Holy Spirit, as it would seem, 
he appears sometimes to be made aware of two things : 
namely, that he has separated himself from God, and that 
he has done that which is worthy of punishment. 

Let us for the present confine our attention to the first 
of these two things — that man by sinning separates himself 
from God. There seems sometimes to come upon man, on 
occasions when he has committed sin, what may be spoken 
of as a painful consciousness of isolation. His free will 
has asserted its independence of Divine control, and in so 
doing has in a measure cut itself off from the Source of life. 
By the operation of God's Holy Spirit, when it so pleases 
God, it is led to realise something of the natural conse- 
quences to itself of independent action, something of the 
misery and the hopelessness of existence apart from God. 
This painful consciousness of isolation appears to be of the 
nature of a warning and a guiding voice, directing the 
intelligent will to make effort to subdue the disposition to 
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revolt, and exhorting it to cry to God to receive its sub- 
mission, and help it in its endeavours to bring the free will 
into conformity with His Will. ^' Hide thy face from my 
sins, and blot out all mine iniquities. Create in me a clean 
heart, O God ; and renew a right spirit within me. Cast 
me not away from thy presence ; and take not thy holy 
spirit from me. Restore unto me the joy of thy salvation ; 
and uphold me with a free spirit" (Psalm 11. 9-12). 

In this way primarily the intelligent will seems to be 
disciplined by the consciousness of isolation. But this 
consciousness appears to manifest itself also in another 
form, a form in which it is, not an acute pain following as 
God wills upon a particular act of sin, but a p>ermanent 
reminder of the consequences of sinning. In this form 
it is known as the sense of modesty. This subject, on 
account of its difficulty and its importance, it may be well 
to examine with some care. 

We read in the book of Genesis as follows : "And when 
the woman saw that the tree was good for food, and that 
it was a delight to the eyes, and that the tree was to be 
desired to make one wise, she took of the fruit thereof, and 
did eat ; and she gave also unto her husband with her, and 
he did eat. And the eyes of them both were opened, and 
they knew that they were naked; and they sewed fig- 
leaves together, and made themselves aprons. And they 
heard. the voice of the Lord God walking in the garden in 
the cool of the day : and the man and his wife hid them- 
selves from the presence of the Lord God among the 
trees of the garden. And the Lord God called unto the 
man, and said unto him, Where art thou ? And he said, I 
heard thy voice in the garden, and I was afraid, because I 
was naked ; and I hid myselC And he said. Who told 
thee that thou wast naked ? Hast thou eaten of the tree, 
whereof I commanded thee that thou shouldest not eat ? . . . 
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And the Lord God made for Adam and for his wife coats 
of skins, and clothed them" (Gen. iii. 6-1 1, and 21). In 
this account the sense of modesty is plainly and unmis- 
takably associated with consciousness of wrong-doing. It 
is represented ais having its origin in an act of disobedience 
to a command of God. And it is scarcely doubtful, that this 
act of disobedience was not only a resolve of the necessary 
will, but a resolve of the free will also. There can scarcely 
be a doubt that it was an act of sin, a determination, that 
is, of the free will to resist the constraint of right ; and there 
can scarcely be a doubt that this determinatibn was occa- 
sioned in great measure by the activity of the disposition to 
revolt. Apparently, it is especially to the indulgence of this 
disposition to revolt, leading to separation from God, that we 
are directed as explaining the origin of the sense of modesty. 
Besides the acute and painful consciousness of isolation, 
which is connected with a particular act of sin, there is, in 
all men in whom the moral nature is sufficiently developed, 
a permanent consciousness of separation from God, through 
sin, which appears to constitute at least the most important 
part of the sense of modesty. The sense of modesty in its 
full development seems to be chiefly a consciousness of 
inherited and acquired sinfulness of will, of sinfulness pro- 
duced by sin and forming to some extent a permanent 
barrier between man and God. The first man having 
sinned, he and his descendants ever after feel that it is 
natural that they should in some measure hide themselves 
or keep themselves away from God. 

But is innate modesty wholly a matter of religious feel- 
ing ? Has it no other meaning than that which relates to 
separation between man and God ? Since in general it 
may be said to characterise to some extent all men every- 
where, pagans as well as persons who have knowledge of 
God, may we not reasonably inquire if any other account 
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of its origin and meaning can be given ? And apparently 
it is the case, that there is in natural morals as well as in 
supernatural morals a source from which a sense of modesty 
is derived. Its origin has been referred above to the in- 
dulgence of the will's disposition to revolt, this disposition 
being regarded as an active cause of opposition to the con- 
straint of right. But the Scriptural account would seem to 
be not- inconsistent with an explanation which should derive 
it in part from the indulgence of the will's disposition to 
dissent from the particular conduct enjoined by God. This 
disposition, a disposition to partake for its own sake of the 
forbidden fruit, appears distinctly to have been a factor in 
the determination of Adam and Eve to disobey God's com- 
mand ; and the sense of modesty having its origin in their 
disobedience may, qpnsistently with the narrative, be attri- 
buted in part to the indulgence of this disposition. It may 
not wholly or even chiefly be attributed to this, for we are 
told that the way in which it manifested itself was in their 
being afraid to meet God : it was more than anything else 
a consciousness of separation through sin from Him. But 
we do not seem to be precluded from holding that it may 
have contained other elements, produced by indulgence of 
the disposition to practise the particular conduct which God 
had forbidden. 

Now the disposition to dissent from particular conduct 
enjoined by God is — since this conduct coincides in great 
measure with natural virtue — nearly the same in effect as a 
disposition that apparently belongs to natural morals, a 
disposition, namely, to choose for its own sakfe conduct 
other than that which is pointed out by the currents of 
constraint which enter into the composition of the constraint 
of order. Hence, if it appears that indulgence of this dis- 
position may account for the sense of modesty, we shall 
have both an explanation of it in natural morals, and at the 
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same time an additional explanation of it in supernatural 
morals. And apparently the sense of modesty is capable 
of being to some extent thus accounted for. In the first 
place, it seems to be in accordance with fact, to explain it 
as a consciousness of separation between man and his ideal, 
a permanent consciousness of something akin to shame and 
degradation. And this consciousness appears to have its 
origin in a disregard of the constraint of the ideal, when 
this constraint has been a component part of the constraint 
of order. And in the second place, the sense of modesty 
seems capable of being interpreted as a consciousness of 
separateness, wrought by self-will, between man and man. 
This would seem to have its rise in disregard of the con- 
straint urging to amity between man and his fellows, when 
this has been a factor of the constraint of order. Man's 
wilful disregard of the promptings of the constraints of the 
ideal and of social amity — whether obedience to them be 
urged upon him by these constraints entering into the com- 
position of the constraint of order, as in natural morals, or 
by these constraints co-operating with the constraint of 
right, as in supernatural morals — may apparently account 
for consciousness of inherited and acquired degradation, 
and of inherited and acquired separateness through self- 
will between man and man ; and this consciousness would 
seem to constitute in part the sense of modesty. The 
sense of modesty appears to be, in the case of persons who 
have knowledge of God, chiefly a consciousness of separa- 
tion from Him through sin ; but to contain also two other 
elements, a consciousness of degradation, and a conscious- 
ness of separateness wrought by self-will between man 

y now ask, that consciousness of separa- 
lUing short of an ideal, and of separate- 
md man, finds expression in the way it 
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does ? How is it that it gives rise to a perception that it 
is natural to be clothed? Apparently it is because the 
reproductive instinct is, by the constitution of man's nature, 
associated in a special manner with this separation and 
falling short. The reproductive instinct seems to be that 
one of man's system of desires with which an unduly in- 
dependent and a grovelling will is especially disposed to 
ally itself; it being a desire belonging to the inferior part 
of man's nature, the due repression of which is made by 
God peculiarly essential to communion with Himself, to 
development towards an ideal, and to brotherhood between 
man and man. Thus the portion of man's body with 
which the instinct is connected is in a special manner 
apprehended by him as the seat of sinfulness, degradation, 
and separateness from other men. If he is not aware that 
his own will has actually contributed to bring about the 
state of which he is thus conscious, at all events he seems 
in some degree to feel that by a close alliance between his 
free will and the reproductive instinct his sinfulness, degra- 
dation, and separateness would be increased. 

And if we inquire further, why it is that some one 
particular desire is singled out by God to be intimately 
associated with an unduly independent and a grovelling 
will, the answer seems to be, that the association is in- 
tended to serve as a special means of discipline for helping 
man to learn to submit to God and to choose conduct 
which raises him in the scale of being and brings him into 
closer relations with his fellows. That is to say, the being 
perpetually reminded, as by his sense of modesty he is 
reminded, that he is to some extent separated from God 
and from his fellow-men, and to some extent a degraded 
creature, apparently gives rise to constraint to avoid, as 
unnatural, unrestrained indulgence of a certain animal 
propensity, and also excites the dispositions of the will to 

H 
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submit to God and to conform to the conduct which the 
constraints of the ideal and of social amity require. Doubt- 
less there are good reasons, depending upon man's consti- 
tution and circumstances as a whole, why the reproductive 
instinct, rather than any other particular desire, has been 
selected by God to serve as a special means of discipline ; 
why in the case of this one above all others irregularity of 
indulgence is to be repressed ; and why its mere existence 
should suffice to remind the will of the evil consequences 
of self-assertion. But with these reasons we are not here 
concerned. The point which it is desirable for us to notice 
is, that a useful means of discipline appears to be supplied 
by God by means of a consciousness, that there is one 
particular kind of conduct which is in a special manner 
connected with sinfulness, degradation, and separateness, 
and incitements to which must therefore be resisted. The 
will is disciplined by means of a very frequent struggle 
between dispositions and motives to practise on the one 
hand, and dispositions and motives to avoid on the other 
hand, a particular kind of conduct which is known to be 
forbidden. 

The sense of modesty, then, may apparently be said to 
be a consciousness of sinfulness, degradation, and separate- 
ness, which make themselves felt in connection with the 
craving of a certain particular desire for irregular indul- 
gence, and in the dispositions of the will to take part with 
this desire. It gives rise to, and so, perhaps, may be said 
to include, consciousness of constraint to do battle with 
the desire. Among the desires this particular one is 
apparently unique, being selected by God as that one which 
above all others man is under obligation to repress, if he 
would develop as God intends him to develop ; as that one 
which above all others may afford him opportunity for 
needful self-discipline. Apart from all consideration of the 
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visible consequences of its irregular indulgence^ and apart 
from all consideration of the naturalness of moderation in 
the indulgence of desires in general, we seem to feel that it 
is in a true sense natural for us — ^whether as creatures in- 
tended to stand in a certain relation of nearness to God, or 
as living parts of nature intended to develop towards an 
ideal and to have close fellowship with one another — to 
place restraint upon this particular desire, refusing to give 
it all the indulgence for which it asks. Both in super- 
natural and in natural morals it seems to be the case, that 
battling with this particular desire is one special means 
afforded to man of recovering from the consequences of the 
undue assertion of independent will. Man is constantly 
under temptation, in respect of this particular desire, to do 
that which he knows to be forbidden, and thus has con- 
stant opportunity of exerting his free will in the direction 
of obedience. 

II. Consciousness of isolation is apparently that part of 
the consciousness of sin which results from the simple 
action of the free will in resolving to oppose the constraint 
of right, this action being supposed to arise from the 
dominance of the will's disposition to revolt. The free 
will having determined to resist God sometimes becomes 
painfully aware that it has separated itself from Him. But 
this does not seem to be the whole of the consciousness of 
sin. There seems to be in it another part, which results 
from the free will having been, by its resistance, a cause of 
the necessary will resolving to disobey a command of God. 
And inasmuch as a resolve to disobey, or an act of dis- 
obedience, besides affecting the character of the agent, 
commonly has some visible effect outside himself, the 
intelligent will, accepting as its own the decision of the 
free will, seems sometimes to have a consciousness that it 
has been the means of perpetrating a visible act of sin, 
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an act of disorder which has existence outside itself, and 
for which it is accountable to God. Accompanying this 
consciousness there seems to be a further consciousness, 
that suffering is the natural and fitting consequence of this 
act. This twofold consciousness — of disorder introduced 
into God's creation, and of suffering incurred as the fitting 
consequence — may be conveniently spoken of as conscious- 
ness of guilt. 

Let us consider first the question of disorder introduced 
into God's creation. The necessary will, owing to the 
action of the free will, has disobeyed some command of 
God. Something accordingly has taken place which dis- 
arranges the relation between those parts of creation — even 
if it should be the case that nothing but the character of 
the agent is immediately concerned — that are affected by 
the action. Some consequence has been made to follow 
upon certain causes and conditions, which in the purpose 
of God does not properly follow upon these causes and 
conditions; and the orderly course of things has been 
interfered with. A change, and a change in the direction 
of disorder, is introduced into the character of the agent 
and into the character and circumstances of other persons 
who may be influenced by him and by his conduct. And 
this change, wrought in some measure by the decision of 
the free will, seems to be sometimes recognised by the 
intelligent will as a deed of its own which has passed 
away from itself beyond recall, to produce consequences 
which it is unable to control, but for which, nevertheless, it 
is responsible. Man having sinned is liable to become 
conscious — apparently through the operation of God's 
Holy Spirit — of accountability to God for disorder intro- 
duced into His creation. 

This consciousness of accountability appears to be felt 
in two ways in particular. First, the act of disobedience 
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may present itself to the agent in a positive aspect, as 
the doing of that which ought to have been left undone. 
Secondly, it may present itself in a negative aspect, as 
the leaving undone that which ought to have been done. 
Regarded in its first aspect, it may apparently be fitly 
spoken of as an act of disorder which mars the beauty of 
God's creation, as a blot upon His handiwork, a defilement 
of that which belongs to Him, and which should have kept 
free from all stain. Regarded in its second aspect, it is 
of the nature of a debt which it is wholly beyond man's 
power to discharge, an omission of needful service which he 
is altogether without means to comp)ensate. Man, since he 
is God's creature, made and sustained by Him, owes by the 
conditions of his being entire obedience to God's commands : 
each act of disobedience is, in not being an act of obedi- 
ence, a dereliction of duty, a neglect to render to God that 
service which He may rightly claim. Man owes to God 
that which in sinning he fails to pay. A sin, then, 
regarded as a perpetrated act of disobedience to God's 
command occasioned by the revolt of the free will, may be 
said to be disorder or defilement which it displeases God 
to look upon, or it may be said to be the loss to Him of 
service which is His due. 

We pass on to the consideration of what has been 
mentioned as the other part of consciousness of guilt, 
viz., consciousness of consequential sufiering. And first, 
the following passages, bearing upon the subject, may 
be quoted from Butler. "Our sense or discernment of 
actions as morally good or evil implies in it a sense or 
discernment of them as of good or ill desert. . . . Innocence 
and ill desert are inconsistent ideas. Ill desert always 
supposes guilt : and if one be not part of the other, yet 
they are evidently and naturally connected in our mind. 
• . . There is in human creatures an association of the 
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two ideas, natural and moral evil, wickedness and punish- 
ment."^ "Consciousness of a rule or guide of action in 
creatures who are capable of considering it as given them 
by their Maker, not only raises immediately a sense of 
duty, but also a sense, of security in following it, and of 
danger in deviating from it. A direction of the Author of 
Nature, given to creatures capable of looking upon it as 
such, is plainly a command from Him; and a command 
from Him necessarily includes in it, at least, an implicit 
promise in case of obedience, or threatening in case of 
disobedience. But then the sense or perception of good 
and ill desert, which is contained in the moral discernment, 
renders the sanction explicit, and makes it appear, as one 
may say, expressed. For since His method of government 
is to reward and punish actions, His having annexed to 
some actions an inseparable sense of good desert, and to 
others of ill, this surely amounts to declaring upon whom 
His punishments shall be inflicted «nd His rewards be 
bestowed ; for He must have given us this discernment 
and sense of things as a presentiment of what is to be 
hereafter ; that is, by way of information beforehand, what 
we are finally to expect in this world." ^ 

The sense or perception of ill desert spoken of by Butler 
appears to be equivalent, in the case of an agent reflecting 
upon his own conduct, to a consciousness of impending 
suffering in the prospect of which the intelligent will 
acquiesces, accepting pain as the natural and fitting con- 
sequence of disorderly self-assertion. When man is under 
the influence of consciousness of guilt, his will' appears to 
cease in some degree to struggle against suffering as that 
which is in itself unnatural and therefore as far as possible 
to be avoided ; he has some clearness of insight, not only 
into the inevitableness, but also into the naturalness and 
^ Dissertation ii. ' Analogy of Religion, part i., ch. 6. • 
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propriety of a loss of happiness being attendant upon dis- 
obedience to God's commands ; and he is ready to endure 
without complaint some measure of distress. He learns 
by means of the consciousness of guilt to associate with 
the idea of sin the idea of consequential suffering, and not 
merely of suffering consisting in a painful realisation of 
disorder introduced into God's creation, but of other suffer- 
ing necessarily occasioned to himself by the introduction 
of this disorder. The knowledge thus gained by the 
intelligent will of an essential connection between the 
indulgence of the disposition to revolt against the con- 
straint of right and the endurance of suffering by the agent 
would seem to constitute a useful means of discipline, 
inclining it to take part against and endeavour to subdue 
this disposition. Perhaps also by means of this discipline 
the will learns to acquiesce in suffering even when it is not 
directly associated with its own sin. It learns perhaps to 
recognise that all suffering may serve some good purpose 
in the Divine economy, and thus it may become inclined to 
repress the disposition to dissent from the conduct which 
God commands on the ground of the suffering with which 
the practice of it may be attended. 

It is important for us to notice, that this second part of 
the consciousness of guilt, this apprehension of consequential 
suffering and acquiescence in it as natural and appropriate, 
does not appear to be at all the same thing as recognition 
of the fact, that in the ordinary sequence of cause and effect 
a disorderly action may be expected to bring inconvenient 
and painful consequences upon the agent. Conduct which 
is known to be forbidden by God is often conduct which, 
if it be perpetrated by the agent, results, in the ordinary 
course of events, in some manifest loss of happiness to 
himself. If, for example, a person in defiance of God's 
command injures his neighbour, or declines to help him to 
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the full extent of his ability, it is not unlikely that a time 
may come when he will perceive with sorrow that the 
natural consequence of his behaviour has been to deprive 
himself of friendly sympathy and aid of which he is in 
need. He may not improbably be brought, by means of 
the normal and manifest sequence of events, to realise the 
truth that disobedience to God's commands is liable to be 
attended with results that are painful to himself. But this 
is a part of the discipline of experience, and seems to 
be quite a different thing from that association of suffering 
with disobedience which constitutes a part of the conscious- 
ness of guilt. In the one case suffering is attributed to 
failure to practise the particular conduct enjoined by God ; 
in the other case it is attributed to failure to obey His 
Will. In the one case it is the indulgence of the will's 
disposition to dissent that is apprehended as naturally 
leading to suffering ; in the other case it is, or more especi- 
ally is, the indulgence of the will's disposition to revolt. 
In the one case the suffering is connected in thought with 
the laws of human life, and is such that its origin can be 
explained ; in the other case it is regarded as coming 
directly from God, without any necessary reference to the 
form which it assumes. Doubtless suffering, when it is 
being endured, may often be apprehended as at once a 
natural consequence, according to the laws of human life, 
of some disorderly action forbidden by God, and a token of 
His displeasure at disobedience to His Will. But con- 
sciousness that He will and does manifest His displeasure 
by means of chastisement appears to be, at least to some 
extent, independent of any obvious natural connection what- 
ever between cause and consequence, of any obvious natural 
connection between a particular act of disobedience and a 
particular loss of happiness. 

The point that is being urged is, that God appears to 
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make known to man, by means of the consciousness of 
guilt, that simple disobedience to His commands, arising 
from indulgence of the will's disposition to revolt against 
Him, will somehow meet with punishment. Not only does 
He require man to practise such and such conduct, leading 
him to see that through the operation of natural laws trans- 
gression is visited with loss of happiness, but He also 
requires man to practise it because it is His Will that he 
should do so, teaching him that suffering is the natural 
and fitting consequence of refusal to submit. God seems 
to reveal Himself to man, not only as the Author, but also 
as the Administrator of the universe. Suffering that 
follows transgression of His commands is believed to pro- 
ceed from Him, not always because it may be traced to 
the operation of natural laws which have been framed by 
Him, but often because He is regarded as the living Ruler 
of mankind, who makes it His care to exact obedience to 
His Will. A visible connection between the suflFering and 
the sin does not seem to be at all necessary to a firm per- 
suasion that some particular act of disobedience will meet 
with due recompense of pain at the hands of God, or that 
some particular trouble has been imposed by Him in con- 
sequence of disobedience to His command. 

If now we pass on to inquire what we take to be the 
meaning of the chastisement which consciousness of guilt 
leads us to associate with disobedience, what we under- 
stand to be God's purpose in establishing the close con- 
nection between them of which He has given us a 
perception, the answer appears to be a twofold one. We 
have seen that the consciousness of guilt is, in its first 
part, a consciousness both of revolt of the free will and 
of disobedience of the necessary will ; and chastisement 
appears to be connected both with the determination to 
revolt and with the perpetrated act of disorder. We seem, 
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that is, to be aware, both that suffering is a fitting conse- 
quence of that action of the free will which leads to dis- 
order outside itself, and that it appropriately follows upon 
the introduction of each new element of disorder into the 
universe. In the first place, we seem to admit to ourselves 
the reasonableness and the practical necessity of sanctions 
being attached to the commands of God. If He is recog- 
nised by us as the Moral Ruler of the universe, to whom 
it is natural that we should render implicit obedience, we 
can scarcely do otherwise than allow the naturalness of 
our being checked by penalties, when, indulging the dis- 
position to break loose from His control, we resolve upon 
conduct that He has forbidden. That disobedience should 
be attended with sufiering appears to us to be a natural 
and fitting ordinance of God, intended to keep in check the 
disposition to revolt. And in the second place, we seem 
to realise in some dim fashion, that there is an essential 
connection between sufiering and the restoration of the 
order that has been impaired. By the willing endurance of 
sufiering at the hands of God we seem to make some 
amends for, to contribute something towards the repair of, 
the disorder of which we have been the cause. We seem 
not to expect that the disorder will be repaired by God, 
without the willing acceptance on our part of whatever 
sufiering He may ordain. The consciousness of guilt, 
fu^« «^^^3 ^Q apprise us of two reasons for the connection 
ts between sin and sufiering; the one being, that 
; of disobedience is thereby checked, and the other 
at the repair of disorder is thereby promoted. 
f be wofth while to notice, that the endurance of 
seems sometimes to present itself in the aspect of 
fnent or satisfaction to an ofiended Deity, in the 
' a sacrifice which serves no end but that of being 
ation to His outraged will. But this view, in so 
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far as it seems to belong to the consciousness of guilt, 
appears to be an illusive consciousness, disappearing upon 
man's coming to understand better the true Character of 
God. That is to say, it does not appear to be a part of 
the true consciousness of guilt, which is an attendant upon 
disobedience to a God who is apprehended as man's Moral 
Ideal; but it seems to be a consciousness which arises 
only from disobedience to a God who is apprehended as a 
Being possessed with ample power to vindicate an arbi' 
trary will. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
REMISSION OF SIN. 

I. Our investigation of the subject of the uncontrolled 
action of the intelligent will has led us to recognise certain 
consequences as following from its deviating from the 
particular course of action marked out for it by God. 
These consequences, more or less painful to itself, appear 
to be means of discipline whereby it is gradually trained 
by God to become habituated to offering to Him a full and 
free service. Each response that it makes to the training 
to which it is being subjected, each resolve to endeavour 
to dissociate itself from the dispositions to resist the con- 
straint of right, is an act of repentance, an act showing 
that the ordained consequences of deviation from the one 
path are successfully doing their guiding work. Now what, 
we may naturally inquire, becomes of these consequences 
when, by reason of the repentance of the sinner, they have 
fulfilled their function ? 

We have seen that an act of sin, a determination, that is, 

of the free will to resist the constraint of right, if, as it 

may, it issues in a determination of the necessary will to 

disobey the command of God, introduces an element of 

disorder into man's moral constitution, by reason of which 

the habitual practice of objective righteousness becomes 

impossible. The motives which oppose the constraint of 

right apparently become by indulgence unduly powerful, 
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while those which take part with it become by defeat 
unduly weakened : the result being that the constraint is 
likely to be again defeated on some other occasion, even 
though it may be supported by the free will; and that, 
when it is not defeated, the conduct to which it urges 
cannot be always so advanced as it would have been had 
the relative strength of the two sets of motives remained 
unimpaired. A permanent state of sinfulness, or a state 
of inability to resolve on all occasions with the necessary 
will upon objective righteousness, is apparently induced in 
man's moral constitution by a disobedient resolve of the 
free will issuing in a disobedient resolve of the necessary 
will. And this state of sinfulness of motives having been 
once induced in the constitution of our first parents is now 
the heritage of all persons bom into the world, becoming 
intensified in the case of every individual agent by each 
sinful act of disobedience which he himself commits. The 
descendants of Adam are, moreover, apparently more liable 
than he himself was to commit sin, owing to permanent 
derangement of the dispositions of the will occasioned by 
his determination to resist the constraint of right; but 
apart from this, and even if we conceive it possible that 
any of them should avoid wilful sin, their actions cannot 
be wholly free from the taint of sinfulness. " As through 
one man sin entered into the world, and death through 
sin ; and so death passed unto all men, for that all sinned : 
— for until the law sin was in the world : but sin is not 
imputed when there is no law. Nevertheless death reigned 
from Adam until Moses, even over them that had not sinned 
after the likeness of Adam's transgression" (Rom. v. 12-14). 
This universal sinfulness, then, we take to be one conse- 
quence of sin. 

A second consequence of sin, regarded as arising from 
the indulgence of the will's disposition to revolt against 
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God, we found to be that man thereby separates himself 
from God. That is to say, we found that man having 
sinned is liable to become conscious of separation. Separa- 
tion, however, between himself and God appears to exist 
in fact, whether or not it is present to the consciousness. 
This consequence seems to be independent of the de- 
termination of the free will being followed by a disobedient 
determination of the necessary will; it is occasioned, not 
by disobedience, but by resistance to the commands of 
God. 

Three other consequences, besides the one first noticed, 
seem to result from the sinful determination of the free 
will finding its completion in an act of disobedience ; conse- 
quences sometimes revealed to the agent by his conscious- 
ness of guilt. In the first place, an element of disorder is 
introduced, not merely, as already noticed, into the moral 
constitution of the individual agent, but into the universe 
at large. Other lives besides that of the agent himself 
are affected by his sin, and it produces evil consequences 
which he is powerless to compute or to control. In the 
second place, the introduction of disorder into God's crea- 
tion may be regarded, in its relation to Him as the Author 
of creation, either positively as a defilement of His handi- 
work, or negatively as a failure to render to Him the 
service of obedience which is His due. In the third place, 
man by wilful disobedience incurs a penalty of suffering ; 
suffering being apparently attached to sin, both in order 
that it may act as a deterrent from it, and because God 
has ordained it to be a condition of the repair of the 
disorder caused by sin. 

We may, then, apparently, reckon at least five con- 
sequences of sin, which, named in the order in which it 
will now be convenient to speak of them, are (i) separation 
from God ; (2) the defilement of His work or the becoming 
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indebted to Him ; (3) liability to suffering ; (4) a state of 
sinfulness ; and (5) the introduction of a new element of 
disorder into the universe. The question which we are 
about to consider in connection with these consequences is, 
How does God deal with them, in the way of remission^ 
when, by reason of the repentance of the sinner, they have 
done their work ; when the will, renouncing its self-asser- 
tion, expresses its readiness to comply with His demands ? 
This question — since the consequences of sin together 
constitute the sin, in so far as it has existence and can be 
dealt with after it is once committed — may be otherwise 
written. What is meant, in Jewish morals, by God's for- 
giveness of sin ? 

I. The first consequence, the separation which sin causes 
between man and God, is apparently annulled by man's 
repentance. In our Lord's parable of the prodigal son — 
which appears to have no exclusive reference to Christian 
morals — God the Father is represented as being most ready, 
nay, most eager, to receive and welcome the repentant 
sinner. And in the Old Testament we find, mingled with 
the sternest warnings of the misery attending sin, the most 
gracious promises of restored favour to all who will amend 
their doings. We find God lovingly pleading with a dis- 
obedient people to forsake their evil ways and turn to Him, 
that iniquity may not be their ruin. " Cast away from you 
all your transgressions, wherein ye have transgressed ; and 
make you a new heart and a new spirit : for why will ye 
die, O house of Israel ? For I have no pleasure in the 
death of him that dieth, saith the Lord God : wherefore 
turn yourselves, and live" (Ezek. xviii. 31, 32). "I know 
the thoughts that I think toward you, saith the Lord, 
thoughts of peace, and not of evil, to give you hope in your 
latter end. And ye shall call upon me, and ye shall go 
and pray unto me, and I will hearken unto you. And ye 
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shall seek me, and find me, when ye shall search for me 
with all your heart "(Jer. xxix. 11-13). What appears 
to be the teaching of Christ as to the fatherly love of God, 
and His accessibility to His repentant people, seems to be 
amply confirmed by such passages as these, as well as by 
what we read of the close communion which Old Testa- 
ment saints — all of them no doubt repentant sinners — were 
privileged to hold with Him. We may, then, it would 
seem, conclusively gather, that sin does not open any in- 
passable gulf between man and God, does not create any 
separating interval which repentance may not bridge over. 
Communion with God may, perhaps, by reason of the dis- 
order of man's nature, be less close, less confidential, than 
before; but the natural power of access to God, given to 
man in creation, does not appear to be forfeited in con- 
sequence of any sin which he determines to forsake. 

2. Of the second consequence there appears likewise to 
be, on man's repentance, a full remission. So far as sin 
may be regarded as that which is personally offensive to 
God, in that it is a defilement of His work, it is apparently, 
on the repentance of the sinner, entirely washed away by 
God ; and so far as it may be regarded as being of the 
nature of a debt to God, it is apparently, on the repentance 
of the sinner, absolutely cancelled by God. The Old Testa- 
ment contains passages in which the absolute removal of 
sin, the complete annihilation of it considered as something 
affecting God personally, is announced to the repentant 
Jews. Thus we read, " I, even I, am he that blotteth out 
thy transgressions for mine own sake ; and I will not re- 
member thy sins" (Isaiah xliii. 25); "He will turn again 
and have compassion on us ; he will tread our iniquities 
under foot : and thou wilt cast all their sins into the depths 
of the sea" (Micah vii. 19); "Though your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be as white as snow ; though they be 
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red like crimson, they shall be as wool" (Isaiah i. 18). 
In the Gospels, also, we find among the words of Christ 
some which seem to convey the same lesson. " The lord 
of that servant, being moved with compassion, released 
him, and forgave him the debt" (Matt, xviii. 27). "A 
certain lender had two debtors : the one owed five hundred 
pence, and the other fifty. When they had not wherewith 
to pay, he forgave them both " (Luke vii. 41, 42). Al- 
though in neither case is it the primary object of the 
parable to show precisely in what manner God deals with 
sin, yet surely we may infer that, if the unconditional 
forgiveness of a debtor who has nothing wherewith to pay 
is in Christ's estimation — as apparently it is — natural and 
commendable behaviour in a humane man, nothing less 
than a free discharge from all our accumulated liabilities to 
God may be expected by us from His great love. We 
may, then, it would seem, conclude that so far as sin can 
be regarded in the light of duty irremediably unfulfilled, or 
of offensive stain upon God's handiwork beyond man's 
power to obliterate, the remission of it, when it is repented 
of, is through the loving kindness of God complete and 
unconditional. 

Thus two of the consequences of sin — viz., separation 
from God, and offence or debt recorded against the sinner 
— appear to be entirely remitted by God in consequence 
of repentance. He does not refuse to enter again into 
communion with those who acknowledge their faults and 
deplore their estrangement from Him; nor, holding com- 
munion with them, does He any longer bear in mind the 
injury which, so to speak, they have inflicted upon Him by 
resistance to His Will. 

II. With the three remaining consequences that have 
been mentioned the case appears to be different. These 
seem to be no more than partially remitted. In Jewish 

I 
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morals — for men, that is, who know God only as their 
Creator and Moral Ruler — there appears to be no provision 
made by Him for entirely annulling, upon the repentance 
of the sinner, either the suffering he has merited, or the 
sinfulness that has arisen in his own moral constitution, 
or the disorder that he has introduced into the world 
around him. 

I. That repentance leads to no full remission of the 
suflFering which is a penalty of sin, seems to be shown by 
the following passages in the Old Testament. "If then 
their uncircumcised heart be humbled, and they then accept 
of the punishment of their iniquity ; then will I remember 
my covenant with Jacob " (Lev. xxvi. 41, 42). " Thou 
wast a God that forgavest them, though thou tookest 
vengeance of their doings " (Psalm xcix. 8). " Fear not 
thou, O Jacob my servant, neither be dismayed, O Israel : 
for, lo, I will save thee from afar, and thy seed from the 
land of their captivity ; and Jacob shall return, and shall 
be quiet and at ease, and none shall make him afraid. Fear 
not thou, O Jacob my servant, saith the Lord ; for I am 
with thee : for I will make a full end of all the nations 
whither I have driven thee, but I will not make a full end 
of thee ; but I will correct thee with judgement, and will 
in no wise leave thee unpunished " (Jer. xlvi. 27, 28). 

And perhaps it is not difficult to see, that there are 
several valid reasons why full remission of punishment is 
not to be expected. Apparently for several reasons the 
suffering ordained by God as a consequence of sin could 
not be entirely remitted upon the repentance of the sinner 
consistently with the orderly fulfilment of His general pur- 
poses in relation to mankind. One of these reasons is, 
that in inflicting punishment God works to a great extent 
through the operation of fixed natural laws ; and we have 
no reason to suppose, that repentance has in general any 
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efficacy to shield a person from the consequences, thus 
produced, of any sin that he has committed. In great 
measure the commands of God are at the same time com- 
mands *of nature, and the suffering ordained by God as 
a consequence of sin is the inevitable result of deviation 
from the ways of natural conduct. Nature seems to be 
relentless in visiting transgression with loss of happiness ; 
and it does not appear that repentance and calling upon 
God are in general of any avail in inducing Him to interfere 
with the working of her laws. Another reason is, that 
the actual endurance of suffering as a consequence of sin, 
even of sin which is repented of, may well be essential to 
the subjugation of the tendency to sin. The deterrent 
effect of the association, in thought, of punishment with sin 
would apparently be much lessened, if we had ground for 
believing that in our own case by sincere repentance the 
punishment might be escaped. And likewise it would 
apparently be lessened, if in consequence of others escaping 
punishment through repentance we were deprived of the 
warning conveyed to us by their lives. The actual endur- 
ance of suffering by ourselves and the knowledge that it is 
endured by others, even though the sin that occasions it is 
repented of, seem to be helps, which we could not afford to 
lose, against continuance in sin. A third reason is, that 
irrespectively of its attitude towards future particular com- 
mands of God the will needs the discipline of pain in order 
to subdue its general tendency to self-assertion. A will 
that has sinned, even if we suppose it possible that it 
is not likely to sin again, is nevertheless a will whose 
dispositions to resist the constraint of right require to be 
subdued, and dispositions to take part with the constraint 
require to be confirmed ; and some measure of suffering 
would seem to be necessary to this end. Hence, if the 
penalty of the particular sin were remitted, it does not 
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follow that any less suffering would have to be endured. 
God, who, as we may suppose, assigns to each individual 
the exact amount of suffering which he requires, would, we 
may perhaps in general conclude, if He entirely remit*led the 
punishment of any particular sin, re-impose the suffering 
.in some other form, in order that the self-asserting will 
might not lose the discipline of which it is in need. 

Nevertheless it would seem to be the case, that there 
ensues upon repentance a partial remission of the suffering 
incurred by sin. Because it is, so far as we can judge, an 
essential part of God's moral government of the world that 
wilful disobedience to His commands should meet with 
chastisement, it does not follow that the repentant sinner 
is subjected to the same amount of pain or loss of happiness, 
in respect of a particular sin, as if he had continued un- 
repentant. We seem to have no warrant for believing that 
the suffering which We associate with sin is entirely retri- 
butive, no warrant for concluding that it is inflicted solely 
with reference to the past offence. Apparently it is quite 
consistent with the purposes of God that, whatever the 
punishment a sin has merited, the sinner should be in part 
relieved from the burden of this punishment upon his 
turning to God and submitting himself to Him. Let us 
now notice some positive grounds that we have for thinking, 
that God does actually to some extent remit suffering upon 
the repentance of the sinner. 

First, even though there be no visible abatement of 
the penalty that has been incurred, outward circumstances 
of misery and trouble remaining unrelieved, yet by a re- 
pentant will the suffering is more easily borne than by an 
unrepentant one. A will that is in revolt against God will 
chafe and fret beneath the suffering that is thought to be 
inflicted by Him by way of punishment ; but a will whose 
self-assertion is allayed by consciousness of guilt will 
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acquiesce in the naturalness and propriety of this suffering ; 
while one that is resolved to submit to God will approve of 
it as that which is ordained by Him for purposes of good. 
A simple consciousness, that the suffering which we asso- 
ciate with sin is deserved by us, seems to go far to make 
it tolerable ; but a feeling, that the endurance of it is the 
corrective of the painful consciousness of disorder intro- 
duced into the world by us — a feeling that it is, in the 
order of God's providence, a necessary condition of the 
repair of this disorder — seems to go far to make it even 
welcome. A submissive will, bent upon resolving in ac- 
cordance with the Will of God, finds comparatively little 
to trouble it in external suffering ; and thus the penalty of 
sin, however much it may continue to afflict the repentant 
sinner through his system of desires, is, in ceasing to be 
obnoxious to the will, deprived in great measure of its 
sting. And since it is by ordinance of God that relief thus 
naturally follows upon repentance, it may properly be spoken 
of as a partial remission by Him of the suffering incurred 
by sin. 

Secondly, we seem to have no sufficient reason to 
suppose, that the whole of the external penalty attached 
by God to sin proceeds as a merely natural and inevitable 
consequence from the transgression of rules of nature; 
rather, there appears to be ground for thinking that He 
takes an active part in the government of the world, and 
often so influences man's conduct as to produce particular 
results which He requires. And apparently it may well 
be the case, that on the repentance of a sinner for his past 
misdeeds God often puts him in the way of meeting with 
less external trouble than he would have met with had he 
not repented. One great end of the suffering attached to 
sin being, as it would seem, to discipline the will to submit 
to God, the need of continued suffering immediately becomes, 
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from this point of view, lessened by the repentance of the 
sinner. Hence it appears to be quite reasonable to sup- 
pose, that in so far as external suffering can be remitted 
consistently with the fulfilment of other purposes that it 
has to serve, it is in general remitted by God, so soon as 
and to such extent as it ceases to be required as an instru- 
ment for the discipline of a self-asserting will. That God 
does sometimes thus remit external suffering, is perhaps 
evident from the following passage. "It shall come to 
pass, when all these things are come upon thee, the blessing 
and the curse, which I have set before thee, and thou shalt 
call them to mind among all the nations, whither the Lord 
thy God hath driven thee, and shalt return unto the Lord 
thy God, and shalt obey his voice according to all that I 
command thee this day, thou and thy children, with all 
thine heart, and with all thy soul ; that then the Lord thy 
God will turn thy captivity, and have compassion upon 
thee, and will return and gather thee from all the peoples, 
whither the Lord thy God hath scattered thee. If any of 
thine outcasts be in the uttermost parts of heaven, from 
thence will the Lord thy God gather thee, and from thence 
will he fetch thee : and the Lord thy God will bring thee 
into the land which thy fathers possessed, and thou shalt 
possess it; and he will do thee good, and multiply thee 
above thy fathers. . . . And the Lord thy God will make 
thee plenteous in all the work of thine hand, in the fruit of 
thy body, and in the fruit of thy cattle, and in the fruit of 
thy ground, for good : for the Lord will again rejoice over 
thee for good, as he rejoiced over thy fathers : if thou shalt 
obey the voice of the Lord thy God, to keep his command- 
ments and his statutes which are written in this book of 
the law; if thou turn unto the Lord thy God with all 
thine heart, and with all thy soul " (Deut. xxx. i-io). It 
seems by no means necessary to give a purely literal inter- 
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pretation to the above passage, restricting its application 
to the particular people to whom the announcement was 
made. Apparently it may well be the case, that God 
still often intervenes, though it may be in ways that we 
know not of, to so direct the course of events that re- 
pentant sinners are relieved of some portion of the suffering 
which — whether resulting naturally as a consequence of 
transgression, or specially imposed by God in accordance 
with the requirements of the case — constitutes a penalty 
attached to sin for the purpose of subduing the self-asser- 
tion of the will. 

Thirdly, it appears to be the case, that there is some 
provision made by God, conditionally upon repentance and 
submission to His Will, for the suffering, which the dis- 
obedience of the sinner has rendered it necessary to impose, 
being borne by another on his behalf. That is to sa}', 
there is a certain amount of suffering which, though it is 
occasioned by his own act, he himself is not called upon 
to bear, but which, conditionally on his repentance, God 
allows to be endured for him by another. Consideration 
of the meaning of this vicarious suffering belongs more 
properly to the subject of Christian morals, and will there- 
fore be reserved for the second part of this volume. In 
connection with Jewish morals we seem to have presented 
to us scarcely more than the bare fact, that the acceptance 
by the sinner of another's suffering in death on his behalf 
is an essential part of such reparation for sin as God 
thinks fit to require at his hands. It is an essential part, 
but not, in Jewish morals, a great part; for in Jewish 
morals reparation for sin is left imperfect. The vicarious 
sufferer of the Jewish Law is only a goat or other animal ; 
and the sacrificial observances required of the Jews seem 
to have for their end, less the actual performance of a 
definite atoning work, than the instilment of the conviction 
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that there is an atoning work to be accomplished by suf- 
fering which the repentant sinner himself is not called upon 
to bear, but which God provides another to endure on his 
behalf. The extent to which remission of sin, in so far as 
it is dependent upon the suffering of another, was carried 
by God under the provisions of the Jewish Law appears 
to have been but small. That the principle of vicarious 
suffering has a place in Jewish morals, but at the same 
time a place which is subordinate and unimportant com- 
pared with that which it occupies in Christian morals, 
seems to be shown by the following passages from the Old 
and New Testaments : " The life of the flesh is in the 
blood : and I have given it to you upon the altar to make 
atonement for your souls : for it is the blood that maketh 
atonement by reason of the life" (Lev. xvii. ii). ''It is 
impossible that the blood of bulls and goats should take 
away sins " (Heb. x. 4). 

2. We pass on to the second of those consequences of 
sin with respect to which it was said, that in Jewish morals 
there seems to be no more than a partial remission of them ; 
the sinfulness, namely, or disorder, which the sinner pro- 
duces in his own moral constitution by wilful disobedience 
to the commands of God. With reference to this disorder, 
there seems to be some ground for thinking that, while 
there is no possibility of full repair, yet on the repent- 
ance of the sinner the effects of his disobedience are in a 
measure alleviated or amended. We do not appear to be 
in a position to arrive at any very definite and precise 
conclusions on this subject ; but some considerations may 
be adduced in support of what has just been said. 

That there is no full remission of whatever fresh element 
of disorder is introduced into the moral constitution of the 
agent by each sin that he commits, we may perhaps infer 
from what w^e are told in the Old Testament respecting the 
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consequences of the first sin : " Unto the woman he said, 
I will greatly multiply thy sorrow and thy conception ; in 
sorrow thou shalt bring forth children ; and thy desire 
shall be to thy husband, and he shall rule over thee. And 
unto Adam he said, Because thou hast hearkened unto the 
voice of thy wife, and hast eaten of the tree, of which I 
commanded thee, saying, Thou shalt not eat of it : cursed 
is the ground for thy sake ; in toil shalt thou eat of it all 
the days of thy life ; thorns also and thistles shall it bring 
forth to thee ; and thou shalt eat the herb of the field ; in 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till thou return 
unto the ground ; for out of it wast thou taken : for dust 
thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return. . . . And the 
Lord God said. Behold, the man is become as one of us, 
to know good and evil ; and now, lest he put forth his 
hand, and take also of the tree of life, and eat, and live for 
ever: therefore the Lord God sent him forth from the 
garden of Eden, to till the ground from whence he was 
taken" (Gen. iii. 16—23). This passage seems to point to 
a permanent lowering of the position of Adam and Eve in 
the scale of being, involving a permanent deterioration, not 
only in the conditions of their happiness, but also in the 
conditions of their conduct. The conduct required of them 
by God after their fall and consequent expulsion from the 
Garden of Eden can scarcely have been other than per- 
manently ruder and more self-seeking conduct than that 
which He would have required of them had they preserved 
their state of innocence. No hope is held out to them of 
their ever recovering the position they had lost and being 
enabled to enter upon a life of pure obedience and con- 
formity to the Will of God. Apparently their behaviour 
must for ever after fall short of objective righteousness, of 
the conduct, that is, which is conceived of as perfectly 
suitable, in the sight of God, to man's position upon the 
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earth. And if this was the case with Adam and Eve, if 
there was for them no complete recovery from the deteriora- 
tion or disorder introduced into their own moral nature by 
their first sin, it is perhaps not unreasonable to infer, that 
for men in general there is no complete recovery from the 
additional deterioration or disorder wrought in their moral 
constitution by each particular sin which they commit. 
The following passages from the New Testament may be 
quoted as being somewhat to the point. " If there had 
been a law given which could make alive, verily righteous- 
ness would have been of the law" (Gal. iii. 21). "The 
law having a shadow of the good things to come, not the 
very image of the things, they can never with the same 
sacrifices year by year, which they offer continually, make 
perfect them that draw nigh " (Heb. x. i). 

Nevertheless, it may be the case, that on the repentance 
of the sinner God is pleased to raise him somewhat from 
the lower position to which he has fallen, enabling him to 
practise conduct less removed from objective righteousness 
than that which might, in a certain sense, be said to 
proceed* naturally from his condition. It may be the case, 
that God enables the repentant sinner, not merely to 
advance and develop on his lower level of moral conduct, 
as he would have advanced and developed on the higher 
level, but to make at the same time some upward progress 
towards recovering the position he has lost. Even if the 
particular effects of sin upon the character can never be 
obliterated, yet God may so deal with a repentant sinner, 
that there results from his sin some measure of com- 
pensating gain. If by means of the discipline of conscious- 
ness of sin man learns in any degree the lessons of sub- 
mission to and dependence upon God, it may, perhaps, 
well be that his progress in righteousness— though he can 
never entirely make good the ground that has been lost — 
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becomes somewhat more rapid than it would have been 
had he not suffered himself to deviate from the straight 
path. It may, perhaps, well be that his moral life is 
quickened, even though it has lost a beauty and a dignity 
which can never be entirely restored. 

We may note that in respect of this consequence of sin, 
as well as in respect of the suffering incurred, the Jews 
were apparently taught to look upon the death of a victim 
as having some real efficacy to procure remission. They 
were apparently taught to regard vicarious suffering, not 
only as instrumental in saving the sinner from some 
penalty that he had incurred by disobedience, but also 
as instrumental in making him clean. ''Speak unto the 
children of Israel, that they bring thee a red heifer without 
spot, wherein is no blemish, and upon which never came 
yoke : and ye shall give her unto Eleazar the priest, and 
he shall bring her forth without the camp, and one shall 
slay her before his face : and Eleazar the priest shall take 
of her blood with his finger, and sprinkle of her blood 
toward the front of the tent of meeting seven times : and 
one shall burn the heifer in his sight. . . . And a man 
that is clean shall gather up the ashes of the heifer, and 
lay them up without the camp in a clean place, and it shall 
be kept for the congregation of the children of Israel for a 
water of separation : it is a sin offering. . . . And for the 
unclean they shall take of the ashes of the burning of the 
sin offering, and running water shall be put thereto in a 
vessel : and a clean person shall take hyssop, and dip it in 
the water, and sprinkle it upon the tent, and upon all the 
vessels, and upon the persons that were there, and upon 
him that touched the bone, or the slain, or the dead, or the 
grave : and the clean person shall sprinkle upon the un- 
clean on the third day, and on the seventh day : and on the 
seventh day he shall purify him; and he shall wash his 
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clothes, and bathe himself in water, and shall be clean at 
even. But the man that shall be unclean, and shall not 
purify himself, that soul shall be cut off from the midst of 
the assembly, because he hath defiled the sanctuary of the 
Lord : the water of separation hath not been sprinkled 
upon him ; he is unclean " (Num. xix. 2-20). " On this 
day shall atonement be made for you, to cleanse you ; from 
all your sins shall ye be clean before the Lord" (Lev. 
xvi. 30). 

3. The third result of sin in the case of which there 
seems to be a partial but not a full remission is the disorder 
introduced into the world outside a sinner's own self. It 
will be sufficient for our present purpose if, ignoring what- 
ever other manifestations of this disorder there may be, we 
regard it as consisting in or equivalent to new elements of 
sinfulness introduced into the moral nature of persons who 
are directly or indirectly affected by the commission of the 
sin. One common result — perhaps it may truly be said, 
one invariable result — of sin is, that sooner or later the 
conduct of other persons besides the sinner himself becomes 
in some way deteriorated. Through the natural influence 
that one person by his will and by his conduct has upon 
another, he who sins does something to stimulate in other 
persons the dispositions of the will to resist the constraint 
of right, and to excite unduly the motives which commonly 
act in opposition to this constraint. The sinfulness already 
existing in other persons receives some accession of strength 
by reason of the sins of any individual agent with whom 
they come in contact. Each man who sins is a centre of 
contagion, doing something by his influence, involuntarily 
if not also voluntarily, to vitiate the moral life of other 
persons with whom he has to do. The subject of our 
present inquiry is the extent to which, upon the repentance 
of the sinner, God grants remission of the evil which he 
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thus works. If we find that there is a partial but not a 
full remission of this evil, we shall have found that there 
is a partial but not a full remission of the disorder intro- 
duced into the world outside the sinner's own self, what- 
ever else besides sinfulness the disorder may consist in. 

That there is in no case full remission or repair, we 
may perhaps infer from the known fact, that this particular 
result of the sin of Adam is perpetuated from generation 
to generation of his descendants. ''Through one man sin 
entered into the world, and death through sin ; and so 
death passed unto all men, for that all sinned " (Rom. v. 
12). The transmission of sinfulness to his posterity seems 
to be presented to us as the irrevocable consequence of his 
one act of disobedience : we seem to have no intimation 
whatever, that any depth of repentance on his part and 
subsequent complete submission to the Will of God would 
have been efficacious to relieve his descendants from the 
taint of inherited disorder. And if this is so, it seems not 
unreasonable to suppose, that every other sin produces 
consequences of sinfulness in those who are affected by it, 
from which there is no complete recovery. 

There is, however, apparently some ground for thinking, 
that on the repentance of the sinner God makes it His care 
to annul to some extent the moral mischief that has been 
produced in other persons. This seems to be implied in 
the following passage from the prophet Ezekiel : " Thus 
saith the Lord God : I do not this for your sake, O house 
of Israel, but for mine holy name, which ye have profaned 
among the nations, whither ye went. And I will sanctify 
my great name, which hath been profaned among the 
nations, which ye have profaned in the midst of them ; and 
the nations shall know that I am the Lord, saith the Lord 
God, when I shall be sanctified in you before their eyes. 
For I will take you from among the nations, and gather 
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you out of all the countries, and will bring you into your 
own land. And I will sprinkle clean water upon you, and 
ye shall be clean : from all your filthiness, and from all your 
idols, will I cleanse you. A new heart also will I give you, 
and a new spirit will I put within you : and I will take 
away the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give you 
an heart of flesh. And I will put my spirit within you, 
and cause you to walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep 
my judgements, and do them. . . . Then shall ye remember 
your evil ways, and your doings that were not good ; and ye 
shall loathe yourselves in your own sight for your iniquities 
and for your abominations. Not for your sake do I this, 
saith the Lord God, be it known unto you : be ashamed 
and confounded for your ways, O house of Israel. Thus 
saith the Lord God : In the day that I cleanse you from 
all your iniquities, I will cause the cities to be inhabited, 
and the waste places shall be builded. And the land that 
was desolate shall be tilled, whereas it was a desolation in 
the sight of all that passed by. And they shall say, This 
land that was desolate is become like the garden of Eden ; 
and the waste and desolate and ruined cities are fenced and 
inhabited. Then the nations that are left round about you 
shall know that I the Lord have builded the ruined places, 
and planted that which was desolate : I the Lord have 
spoken it, and I will do it " (Ezek. xxxvi. 22—36). 

Thus, then, we seem to have three consequences of sin 
— suffering incurred by the sinner, sinfulness for which he 
is responsible in his own moral constitution, and disorder 
which he has introduced into the world around him — with 
respect to which we have ground for believing, that there 
is some and yet not full remission upon repentance. In 
connection with two at least of these consequences we may 
expect to obtain more light as to God's ultimate purpose, 
when we enter upon the subject of Christian morals. For, 
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as we have seen, the Jews appear to have been led to 
associate remission of them with the slaying of a victim in 
obedience to God's command ; and we now seem to know, 
that each victim thus slain prefigured Jesus Christ and His 
death upon the Cross. More exact information, then, con- 
cerning God's ultimate purpose in relation to the remission 
of suffering and sinfulness incurred through sin is likely to 
be found in the teaching of the New Testament on the 
subject of the atonement wrought by Christ. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
REVIEW OF ARGUMENT. 

I. We have now had under consideration what appear 
to be the leading principles and — so far as these are placed 
within our knowledge — Divine arrangements which, together 
with the science of natural morals, constitute the science of 
Jewish morals, or the first of the two divisions of the science 
of supernatural morals. Before bringing to a close this 
investigation of the distinctive features of the middle science 
— the science which, while it embraces many of the pheno- 
mena of the true religious life, takes no account of those 
special characteristics which distinguish the Christian from 
all other professors of religion — it may be well to review 
the argument as it at present stands. 

Let us in the first place call to mind, that the line of 

demarcation between natural and supernatural morals has 

not been represented as exactly coincident with a line 

dividing the laws and principles of conduct of persons who 

have no knowledge whatever of a personal God from those 

of persons who have some such knowledge ; but to a 

certain extent the regulation of conduct by reference to 

the supposed will of a personal God has been regarded 

as properly belonging to natural morals. So far as God 

is recognised only as supreme over nature and as a Being 

who has infinite power to enforce His will, the various 

motives which dispose man to obedience to His commands 
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do not appear to be other than such as the science of 
natural morals takes account of. They appear to be simply 
forms of the constraints of conformity to nature and of 
happiness, together with the wish for happiness and desires 
for pleasure and for particular ends. Constraint to follow 
the guidance of nature seems to involve constraint to obey 
the will of Him who is acknowledged to be the Lord of 
nature, the Person whose power and beneficence are mani- 
fested in the universe. And motives urging to the attain- 
ment of happiness and pleasure are motives which incite 
to obedience to God's commands, so soon as it becomes 
understood that He rewards and punishes mankind ac- 
cording to their observance or non-observance of them. 
Apprehension, then, of God as the all-powerful Ruler of 
the universe does not seem to remove the conduct of those 
who thus know and serve Him beyond the scope of merely 
natural morals. 

Apparently it is with God's revelation of Himself as 
a Moral God, as the Creator and the Moral Ideal of men, 
that a new science, of supernatural morals, may not im- 
properly be regarded as beginning. For now new motives 
are brought into play, motives of which natural morals 
can afford no explanation. Two such motives have been 
par ticularly noti cgd,^ mntivi^s spnkrn of as t^^ mnQfrafpf of 
r everence and the_constraiiiLj:if-dght. These motives seem 
both, though with quite different degrees of authority, to 
urge to the adoption of this or that mode of conduct on the 
ground of its acceptableness in the sight of God ; it being 
apprehended by the agent as natural, that one who knows 
God should practise such conduct as He approves. By 
reason of God's revelation of Himself to man new elements 
in the composition of the life-force appear to be developed ; 
the term " natural," as indicating behaviour which is appro- 
priate to man's condition, obtains an enlarged signification ; 

K 
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and he becomes conscious of being at times under constraint 
to adopt — either in addition to, or in modification of, or 
in substitution for the old ones — new modes of conduct. 

The constraint of reverence appears to be a motive 
standing, in respect of the authority which belongs to it, 
on the same footing as the currents of constraint that 
belong to purely natural morals, currents which are known 
in this book as the constraints of conformity to nature, of 
law, of harmony, and of the ideal. That is to say, it seems 
to be no more than an additional current of constraint 
entering, in the same way as these other currents enter, 
into the composition of the life-force. It is subject, as they 
are subject, to the scrutiny of the sense of order ; and the 
influence which it is properly allowed to have in fashioning 
behaviour depends, as in their case, upon the intensity with 
which, absolutely and relatively to other motives, it happens 
to be felt. The kind of conduct to which it points is con- 
duct which, for whatever reason, is supposed to be likely 
to be approved by God, conduct which commends itself to 
man's understanding as being, to the best of his judgment, 
in accordance with God's Will. It may be new conduct, 
consisting in acts of worship and ritual observance, to 
which no current of constraint urges but that of reverence; 
or it may be old conduct — such as justice and beneficence 
— required by other currents of constraint, which, being 
demanded by the constraint of reverence, now acquires a 
new importance. The kind of conduct which is in general 
pointed out by the constraint of reverence may be called 
righteous conduct; and the one course of conduct which 
is conceived of as being commendable by God, in that it 
adequately satisfies natural rules ordained by Him, may be 
conveniently spoken of as objective righteousness. 

The practice of righteous conduct, or the development of 
the constraint of reverence as a constituent part of the life- 
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force, appears to signify no fundamental distinction between 
natural and supernatural morals : the constraints of happi- 
ness and of order are still the two supreme and dominat- 
ing motives. When, however, the constraint of right is in 
operation, the case appears to be different : the science 
which takes note of this phenomenon seems to be dis- 
tinctly another science from the science which excludes it. 
Although the principle of reverence might without violence 
be comprised within the science whose fundamental prin- 
ciples are those of happiness and of order, yet the principle 
of right cannot apparently be so included. It claims to 
be itself the fundamental principle of a separate science, 
a science to which it is more convenient to attach the 
principle of reverence than it is to attach it to the former 
one. 

Right is defined as the one course of conduct known by 
the agent to be required of him by God at a given time ; 
and the constraint of right urging him to adopt this course 
is the one motive above all others which it is now in a true 
sense natural for him to obey. The constraint of right is 
for the time being the sole representative and equivalent of 
the life-force. It alone occupies the place of the constraint 
of order, even supplanting the constraint of happiness in 
the claim that it has upon men's allegiance; so that this 
seems to become of no more account than any of the 
currents of constraint. Not virtue, and not the known 
happiness of the agent, is now the one natural end of 
action; but that which is apprehended by the agent as 
being for him at the given time the declared Will of God. 
Obligation to obey the command of God is felt to be 
supreme over all other obligations. j 

II. We seem, then, to have here a fact which marks a 
fundamental difference between natural and supernatural 
morals. We seem to have a principle which, in so far as 
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it becomes applicable to conduct in consequence of God 
making known His Will to individual agents, overthrows 
the two fundamental principles upon which natural morality 
is based. The principle of right as a supreme principle of 
I morals is irrer opcilahle wi th fhp~prtTtTi|i1<>* nP limniiiiHS^r and 
order'assupreme ^udncipks ; it and they cannot be com- 
prehended as supreme principles within the same science. 
The voice or guidance or purpose of nature and the voice 
or guidance or purpose of God are indeed to a certain 
extent equivalent and interchangeable expressions, in so 
far as religious man is dependent upon his ordinary 
faculties of reason and perception for ascertaining the kind 
of conduct which God approves : nature may be looked 
upon as the spokesman of God, or God may be regarded 
as endorsing the commands of nature. But when God 
makes definitely known to an individual agent His Will 
concerning him at the given time, then, as regards obliga- 
tion to do the particular thing required of him, it becomes 
irrelevant to consider whether or not this is the one thing 
which is otherwise natural to be done. When God — the 
God whom we apprehend as our Creator and Moral Ideal — 
clearly speaks, nature has no claim whatever to be con- 
sulted as to the appropriateness of the conduct which is 
enjoined. The one thing in the true sense natural to be 
done is to obey God. 

It has been said above, that the principles of happiness 
and order cannot, as supreme principles, be comprehended 
within the same science as the constraint of right And 
yet at the beginning of this chapter the science of Jewish 
morals was spoken of as including that of natural morals, 
in which the two aforesaid principles have been represented 
as supreme. This calls for a word of explanation. The 
science of Jewish morals is regarded, not as a science which 
presupposes the constant operation of the constraint of right. 
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so as to deal exclusively with conduct which is properly de- 
termined by this constraint, but as a science which embraces 
within its scope the whole of the moral life of persons to 
whom, not being Christians, God has become known as the 
Moral Ruler of the universe. It declares that upon such 
persons God does at times lay specific injunctions ; and that, 
when He does explicitly command, man's obligation to obey 
Him is paramount over all other moral obligations. But it 
recognises that in the absence of such injunctions the obli- 
gation of the agent to do the one thing required of him by 
nature retains its full force. In Jewish morals the constraints 
of happiness and of order are supreme in the absence of 
the constraint of right ; but they cease to be so whenever 
this constraint is operative. They have a supremacy, but 
it is only a secondary supremacy, because at any moment 
they are liable to be for the time superseded. 

Butler, it may now be remarked, making no distinction 
between natural and supernatural morals, but assuming that 
a certain motive, not unlike the constraint of right, is or 
should be always operative, and yet feeling that certain 
other motives, not unlike the constraints of happiness and 
of order, have a supremacy of their own, seeks to reconcile 
the three principles as belonging altogether to one and the 
same moral science. That is to say, conscience, reason, 
and self-love — answering in great measure, as authoritative 
motives, to the constraint of right, the constraint of order, 
and the constraint of happiness — seem to be in his view 
three supreme guides to conduct, no one of which may at 
any time be set aside in favour of another. Each speaks 
with an authority that may not be gainsaid. And the way 
in which he effects the conciliation appears to be by un- 
duly limiting the kind of conduct which each can with 
authority require. Conscience only commands, and ap- 
parently each man's reason when it speaks with authority 
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only enjoins, such conduct as is in itself reasonable, or in 
accordance with the true order and nature of things. Thus 
conscience and reason can never be at variance. And self- 
love is considered to carry with it obligation, only when it 
is a cool or reasonable self-love, when, that is, it incites 
the agent to the practice of that conduct which is com- 
manded by conscience. No man, he argues, can be certain 
that any conduct at variance with the dictates of conscience 
will make for his own happiness ; and since he cannot 
know that vice will make him happy, obligation to practise 
it in no case really exists. 

This mode of reconciling the three motives does not 
appear to be the true one. In point of fact, the obligation 
to obey each appears to be a much wider one than that 
recognised by Butler. Conscience, or the constraint of 
right, appears to demand authoritatively the unhesitating 
adoption of conduct, whatever it may be, that it points out, 
conduct which may not always commend itself entirely to 
human reason. Reason, or the constraint of order, appears 
to demand authoritatively the practice of conduct, not which 
in itself is, but which commends itself to the individual 
agent as being, natural or reasonable. And self-love, or 
the constraint of happiness, appears to demand authorita- 
tively, not necessarily that the agent shall rely upon the 
guidance of conscience or reason, but that he shall do 
whatever he himself may happen to be persuaded will best 
secure his own happiness. The only mode of truly 
accounting for the perceived supremacy of the three motives 
appears to be, by according to the constraints of happiness 
and order conjoint supreme authority — in the way pointed 
out in Chapter I. — in the whole domain of conduct which 
is not affected by the influence of the constraint of right, 
and superseding them by the constraint of right whenever 
this happens to be operative ; thus admitting the possi- 
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bility of conflict between the constraints of happiness and 
order on the one hand and the constraint of right on the 
other hand. 

So far is it, apparently, from being the case that self- 
love, when it declares itself as an authoritative motive, is 
invariably on the side of conscience, that it would almost 
seem as if the contrary were the truth. For in the first 
place, men certainly seem sometimes to feel that they are 
being called upon by God to renounce something of what 
they firmly believe to be essential to their happiness, some- 
thing which it appears to them that they are to a great 
extent under obligation not to renounce ; and in the second 
place, it seems to be extremely doubtful whether they are 
ever conscious of similar obligation to secure their happi- 
ness by doing those things which God points out. It 
would almost seem as if, whenever the constraint of right 
is present as a constraining motive, the constraint of happi- 
ness only makes its existence manifest, not by agreement 
with it, but by conflict. It appears to be very doubtful 
whether, when we are convinced that happiness will ensue 
upon obedience to God's WiU, we are conscious of any 
obligation to practise obedience as a means to happiness, 
whether, that is, it is not merely a wish for happiness that 
we find co-operating with the constraint of right. In other 
words, it appears to be very doubtful whether Butler's cool 
or reasonable self-love, or a self-love coinciding with con- 
science in the conduct that it requires, has as an authori- 
tative motive, as a motive felt to carry with it obligation, 
any real existence; whether, instead of an alliance with 
conscience being essential to its authority, it is not only 
when it is acting independently of conscience that man 
feels himself under obligation to obey it. Butler, rightly 
perceiving that there is at times a consciousness of obliga- 
tion connected with the pursuit of happiness, is apparently 
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unable to explain correctly its operation, because he sees 
no distinction between natural and supernatural morals, 
and, therefore, finds himself under the necessity of har- 
monising conscience and authoritative self-love. 

III. Although, as we have seen, obligation to obey the 
commands of God is at any given time independent of the 
agent's satisfying or being able to satisfy himself that the 
conduct enjoined is such as nature would require of him, 
yet it does not appear to be always and entirely thus inde- 
pendent. So long as man apprehends God as his Creator 
and Moral Ideal, so long he seems to be under constraint 
to yield unhesitating and unquestioning obedience to His 
commands. But it nevertheless seems to be, in the nature 
of things, a condition of such obligation to obedience, that 
the conduct enjoined should be on the whole of such a kind 
as not to conflict in any material degree with the agent's 
own notions of what is fitting to be done ; since this is a 
condition of man's continuing to apprehend God as his 
Moral Ideal. Divine commands in violent or long-con- 
tinued contrast with the teaching of his own natural sense 
of order would apparently be commands which he would 
not be capable of apprehending as commands carrying with 
them an obligation to obedience supreme over all other 
obligations. He might be influenced to obedience to such 
commands by the motives of natural morals ; but apparently 
the constraint of right would not be operative. A com- 
mand which he feels must be implicitly obeyed is a command 
which proceeds from the God whom he apprehends as his 
Moral Ideal, and therefore the conduct enjoined must not 
be such as to impair in any material degree his reverence 
for God. 

Accordingly we, in our present state of comparatively 
advanced development, feel that it would be impossible that 
God should require us to perform some of the very im- 
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perfect actions which we read in the Old Testament that 
He did require to be performed by the Jews in early times. 
But it seems to follow with scarcely less certainty, that it 
was impossible for Him to require them to behave in general 
in the less imperfect way that is appropriate to us. That 
is to say, had such behaviour as is practised with some 
amount of success among us been enjoined upon them, it 
would have been regarded as the expression of the will of 
a powerful and arbitrary Being, rather than of a Moral 
God. Justice and beneficence, for example, in a high 
degree discriminating and untainted by self-assertion, were 
apparently so far above their moral apprehension, that a 
command to practise them would not have excited the con- 
straint of right, would not have made them conscious of 
supreme obligation to obey the command. If, therefore, 
the constraint of right was to be excited, if, that is, the 
early Jews were to be brought under obligation to yield 
unhesitating obedience to the Will of God, regarding such 
obedience as the supreme end of conduct, it was necessary 
that the conduct enjoined should be, to a very considerable 
extent, adapted, in its imperfection, to their imperfect state 
of moral development. 

On the whole it appears to be the case, that the conduct 
enjoined by God is somewhat, but not much, in advance of 
that which is pointed out to the agent by his own natural 
sense of order ; it being apparently one great purpose of 
His making known His Will, to train men, in such manner 
as the moral constitution which He has given them enables 
them to be trained, in the gradual practice of objective 
righteousness. Apparently, by means of the operation of 
the constraints of reverence and of right, and also through 
hope of reward and fear of punishment, He seeks to raise 
men to a closer and more complete conformity to the rules 
of conduct which He has created them to observe. 
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IV. We come now to consider in what way man, con- 
scious of obligation implicitly to obey God, is compelled, 
or suffered, or enabled to deal with this obligation. The 
various motives, including the constraint of right, apparently 
do not produce the eflFect upon conduct which they do pro- 
duce, without the intervention of the will of the individual 
agent. It is the will that sets in motion the activities 
which constitute a great part of conduct. What, then, are 
the natural relations of the human will to the constraint of 
right ? 

Apparently there are in man's moral constitution three 
different moving forces, each of which when we have it 
under consideration we denominate the will, and which in 
this book have been spoken of separately as the intelligent 
will, the free will, and the necessary will. These forces 
may perhaps be not inaptly compared to three bodies con- 
nected with the government of our country, namely, the 
Prime Minister, the Cabinet, and Parliament. Correspond- 
ing to the Prime Minister, urging upon a divided Cabinet 
the adoption of one line of policy in preference to another, 
is the intelligent will, choosing freely which of its own two 
sets of dispositions it will take part with and which it will 
oppose. Corresponding to the Cabinet — with whose action 
the Prime Minister identifies himself, though it be not that 
which he himself advised — asking Parliament to pass a 
measure based upon some particular principle rather than 
upon some other, is the free will, resolving to support 
or to resist the constraint of right. Corresponding to 
Parliament, passing or rejecting the measure in question, 
is the necessary will, resolving or not resolving to act in 
accordance with the dictates of the constraint of right. 
The Prime Minister acts freely inside the Cabinet ; but the 
decision of the Cabinet, which he accepts and puts forward 
as a decision which he makes his own, is dependent upon 
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other forces besides his own free action. So the intelligent 
will appears to act freely in choosing whether it will side 
with its own dispositions to support, or with its own dis- 
positions to oppose, the constraint of right ; but the decision 
of the free will — free, inasmuch as its action is independent 
of forces outside itself — with which the intelligent will 
identifies itself, is partly dependent upon the activity of 
its own dispositions. The Cabinet, acting under a sense 
of responsibility to the country, advocates or resists some 
particular principle of legislation ; but the passing or the 
rejection of the measure is dependent upon the action of 
other persons besides those who constitute the Cabinet. 
So the free will appears to choose whether it will take part 
with or whether it will take part against the constraint of 
right ; but the decision of the necessary will to obey or to 
disobey the constraint is partly dependent upon the opera- 
tion of this and such other motives as are at the given 
time excited. 

It thus appears to be the case, that the intelligent will, 
itself entirely free to choose with which of its own two sets 
of dispositions — the dispositions, namely, to take part with 
and the dispositions to oppose the constraint of right — it 
will ally itself, has power to control the decision of the free 
will, only if its own strength together with that of the dis- 
positions with which it sides is superior to that of the con- 
trary dispositions. Unless it is thus superior, or at least 
not inferior, the decision of the intelligent will will be in 
one direction, and the decision of the free will will be in 
another. And it appears to be the case, that the intelligent 
will, in the event of its being able to control the decision 
of the free will, has further power to control the decision of 
the necessary will, only if the strength of the free will 
with that of the motives with which it sides is superior to 
the contrary motives. Unless it is superior, or at least 
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not inferior, the decision of the intelligent will and of the 
free will will be in one direction, and the decision of the 
necessary will will be in another. Thus a person may with 
his intellijgent will choose to endeavour to support the con- 
straint of right, and yet with his free will resolve to oppose 
this constraint ; or he may with his intelligent will choose 
to endeavour to oppose it, and yet with his free will resolve 
to support it. So again, he may with his free will resolve 
to support the constraint of right, or, in other words, to 
endeavour to obey God, and yet with his necessary will he 
may perforce determine to disobey ; or he may with his 
free will resolve to oppose the constraint, or, in other 
words, to endeavour to disobey God, and yet with his 
necessary will he may perforce determine to obey. It may 
at times be in the power of one set of dispositions belong- 
ing to the will to override its intelligent or absolutely free 
action; and it may at times be in the power of certain 
motives that are excited to override that action which, 
being produced by forces contained entirely within itself, is 
called free. 

V. In endowing the intelligent will with a power of 
making absolutely unfettered choice as to which of its two 
sets of dispositions it will at any time support, and with a 
certain limited amount of strength to add to that of the 
dispositions with which it sides, it is, we may suppose, 
God's purpose, that it should acquire a settled habit of 
freely choosing to aid with its full strength the dispositions 
to take part with the constraint of right, and also of calling 
upon God to give success to its efforts towards obedience 
to His Will. To endeavour to side with the constraint of 
right for the sake of the particular conduct which it enjoins, 
to endeavour to side with the constraint because, what- 
ever it commands, it commands it in the name of God, and 
to appeal constantly to God for help in the execution of 
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His Will — these apparently constitute the threefold end for 
which the intelligent will has been gifted with its measure 
of absolute freedom. How, then, we may inquire, is the 
will induced to use its freedom for the purpose for which 
it is designed ? 

Apparently — in the case at least of persons who are not 
Christians — the principal method employed by God to teach 
the threefold lesson of conformity and of submission to His 
Will and of leaning in entire dependence upon Him is to 
suffer the intelligent will to gain painful experience of the 
consequences of not conforming, submitting, and depending. 
Consequences which we may here notice are the painful 
realisation by the intelligent will, (i) of its own impotence 
to control the decisions of the necessary will, (2) of the 
isolation in which it stands when it separates itself from 
God, and (3) of the disorder, needing to be repaired, to 
which its independent action gives rise. 

Let us consider first the contrariety that God brings to 
pass between the decisions of the intelligent and of the 
necessary will. This appears to be a part of what we 
may conveniently speak of as the discipline of The Law, 
understanding by The Law all commands of God issued 
for the express purpose of educating the human will. 
Manifestly it will depend largely upon what these com- 
mands are, upon the degree in which the conduct enjoined 
approves itself at the particular time to the person upon 
whom it is enjoined, whether the motives to obedience will 
be strong or weak in comparison with those to disobedience. 
And thus it appears that God, while leaving, in the con- 
stitution with which man has been endowed by Him, the 
action of the intelligent will wholly free, and that of the 
free will unrestrained by any forces external to itself, has 
nevertheless reserved to Himself the power of controlling 
that of the necessary will. For, whatever decision may be 
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made by the intelligent will and ratified by the free vvilf, 
it must always depend upon the relative strength of the 
free will, the constraint of right, and the other motives that 
are excited, whether the decision of the necessary will is 
to obey or to disobey the command of God. Thus by 
presenting obedience to His precepts in an attractive light 
He may excite motives that will compel the necessary will 
to obedience in spite of any efforts of the free will in the 
direction of disobedience ; and by causing the conduct which 
He enjoins to appear difficult and uninviting He may excite 
motives that will compel to disobedience in spite of any 
efforts of the free will in the direction of obedience. Not- 
withstanding the measure of free determination which 
belongs, through the gift of God, to the human will, He has 
apparently reserved to Himself the power, and He apparently 
sometimes makes use of the power, of overriding this free 
determination, and compelling the will to resolve in the 
contrary direction. And this He is apparently able to do 
by merely adjusting His commands so that motives to 
obedience or to disobedience, as the case may be, become 
operative in such degree as to prevail over the free will 
together with opposing motives. 

It is with the necessary will resolving to disobey, in 
spite of protest and struggle in the direction of obedience 
on the part of the free will, that we are here specially con- 
cerned ; since it is this, rather than the converse, that 
seems calculated to bring home to the intelligent will a 
sense of its own impotence. The intelligent will identify- 
ing itself with the free will, which we are supposing to 
resolve in the direction of obedience to God's commands, 
finds itself powerless to prevent the necessary will from 
resolving to disobey. Although it is not immediately 
responsible for the decisions of the necessary will, yet 
apparently it cannot but feel a very strong interest in 
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them, so as to suffer unrest if they are not in harmony 
with its own. And one way of escape from this unrest 
appears to be for the inteUigent will to turn to God in 
prayer, and beseech Him to so strengthen the forces that 
make for obedience, that they may prevail over those that 
make for disobedience. Thus one part of what we have 
had under our notice as the threefold end for which the 
intelligent will has been endowed with a measure of 
absolute freedom — the part, namely, that consists in lean- 
ing in continual dependence upon God — appears to be 
promoted by the discipline of The Law, under which man 
is bidden to do what he cannot do so long as he trusts in 
his own strength alone. 

It is to be noticed, that the intelligent will not only 
becomes conscious of inability to cause the necessary will 
to resolve to obey God, whatever it may be that He 
enjoins, but it also apparently becomes conscious of in- 
ability to cause it to resolve upon the particular conduct 
which God requires, and which it cannot but approve. It 
becomes aware that the motives to obedience are unduly 
weak and those to disobedience unduly strong; a per- 
manent disorder of the system of motives having arisen in 
man's constitution in consequence of former disobedience. 
From the power of this disorder or sinfulness the will may 
well seek in prayer to be delivered. 

The discipline of The Law, regarded now as consisting 
in the mere issue of commands by God, prepares the way 
for a further discipline, whereby the two other conse- 
quences alluded to come to be experienced. ITiis dis- 
cipline, which we have called the discipline of consciousness 
of sin, appears to have for its special object the fulfilment 
of another part of the threefold end just spoken of — the 
submission of the intelligent will to the Will of God ; 
though it may likewise lead to the free choice by the 
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intelligent will of the particular conduct which God enjoins, 
and to the will throwing itself in dependence upon God. 
Understanding by sin the decision of the free will — a 
decision which the intelligent will accepts in all cases as 
its own decision — to resist the constraint of right, we have 
to consider two main consequences that sometimes ensue 
from such resistance. 

The first of these is, that the intelligent will becomes 
painfully conscious that, in resisting God, it has separated 
itself from God. God causes it, when He sees fit to do so, 
to realise something of the unnaturalness and the horror of 
the state of isolation in which it has chosen to place itself. 
This painful consciousness of isolation appears to be one 
part of what we commonly understand by conviction or 
consciousness of sin. And God's purpose in thus visiting 
sin with consciousness of isolation would seem to be, that 
the will, having experience of the miserable consequence of 
taking its own way, may gradually learn to submit itself 
unreservedly to Him. 

The second consequence which we have to consider is 
connected, not merely with a sinful decision of the free 
will, but with a sinful decision of the free will followed by 
a disobedient decision of the necessary will. The in- 
telligent will becomes painfully conscious that, in resisting 
God, it has made itself responsible for an act of disobedi- 
ence to His commands, by which a new element of disorder 
is introduced into His creation. And coupled with this 
consciousness of disorder there seems to be a consciousness, 
more or less defined, that a penalty of suffering is to be 
expected, as a natural means to the subjugation of the dis- 
position to revolt against God, and as a natural condition 
of the repair of the disorder wrought being undertaken by 
Him. Consciousness of disorder introduced by the agent 
into God's creation, and consciousness of consequential 
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suffering to himself as natural and appropriate, seem 
together to make up what we may call consciousness of 
guilt; while consciousness of guilt and consciousness of 
isolation together constitute consciousness of sin. God's 
purpose in thus visiting sin with consciousness of guilt 
would seem to be, more especially, that the will may learn 
to submit itself to Him, and perhaps also that it may learn 
to shrink from resolving upon any conduct contrary to that 
which He Himself ordains. 

We may notice, as another consequence of the discipline 
of consciousness of sin, that the will is likely to gain 
thereby a painful apprehension of its own sinfulness, and 
so to be impelled to turn to God for deliverance from it. 
The will having once determined to resist the constraint 
of right, its dispositions to resist will apparently acquire 
added strength, while its dispositions to take part with the 
constraint will become correspondingly weakened ; so that 
it has now some undue inclination to resistance on sub- 
sequent occasions. And apparently it may well be, that 
the dispositions to resist thus become, on occasion, so much 
stronger than the contrary dispositions, that the intelligent 
will has no power to govern the decision of the free will in 
the direction of obedience, but must perforce accept as its 
own decision a decision to resist the constraint of right. 
The conditions of man's existence would seem to be such 
that, when he has once sinned, to sin again is, unless he 
protects himself by calling upon God, sometimes inevitable. 
And man, learning by experience the painful consequences 
of determining to resist the constraint of right, and also his 
inability to avoid resisting it when temptation is strong, is 
in a favourable position for imbibing the lesson of prayer 
to God for deliverance from the power of sinful disposi- 
tions. The sinfulness of the will, or undue power of dis- 
positions to resist the constraint of right, appears to be 
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a sure consequence of sin; and this together with the 
sinfulness of the motives, already noticed, constitutes a 
permanent result of sin ; a new degree of sinfulness appa- 
rently arising in man's moral constitution by reason of every 
particular sin that he commits. 

VI. We pass on to consider the consequences of sin 
from another point of view, not now as consequences which 
painfully affect the human will and thus constitute a useful 
means of discipline, but as consequences which have exist- 
ence apart from any educational value that may attach to 
knowledge of them. We proceed to fix our attention upon 
certain facts which seem to belong to God's moral govern- 
ment of the world, rather than upon man's apprehension of 
these facts ; and we make it a subject of inquiry, how God 
deals with these facts or consequences upon the repentance 
of the sinner. Remission of sin, of which we read in 
Scripture, appears to mean nothing else than remission of 
the consequences of sin, consequences being understood in 
a comprehensive sense ; and as remission of sin was plainly 
not wholly wanting under the Jewish dispensation, we have 
to inquire carefully, what are the consequences that are 
remitted, and how far they are remitted, in the case of 
persons to whom God is known as their Moral Ruler, 
but who are not members of the Christian Church. 

The facts or consequences which we have to notice 
appear to be five in number. First may be mentioned 
the fact that the sinner has separated himself from God ; 
secondly, the fact that he has committed a personal offence 
against God by defiling His handiwork or by omitting to 
render Him the service which is His due ; thirdly, the fact 
that he has by God's ordinance incurred a penalty of 
suffering; fourthly, the fact that his own moral constitu- 
tion is permanently disordered ; and fifthly, the fact that he 
has introduced an element of disorder into the universe. 
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Two of these consequences, viz., the sinner's separation 
from Him, and the defilement of His handiwork or the debt 
incurred, God apparently entirely remits. He receives the 
repentant sinner into communion with ftimself, and He 
overlooks the defilement and forgives the debt. Of the 
remaining three there is apparently, in Jewish morals, a 
partial remission, and no more. 

That there is, on the repentance of the sinner, some re- 
mission of the penalty of suffering, we seem more or less able 
to infer from three considerations. First, in so far as the 
sufiering follows — ^as it seems evident that in great measure 
it does follow — as the natural consequence, in accordance 
with immutable decrees of God, of the transgression of 
natural rules imposed by Him, there is ground for sup- 
posing that, though in outward form it remains unaffected 
by the repentance of the sinner, yet there is a material 
alleviation of the pain arising from it. For repentance 
brings his will into a closer harmony with the Will of 
God ; and recognising in suffering an appropriate visitation 
of his disobedience, he is disposed to accept it quietly, if not 
also thankfully, rather than to fret and chafe beneath it. 
The pain which he is called upon to endure is thus, it 
would seem, mitigated in no srnall degree, since it reaches 
him through the desires only and not through the will. 
Secondly, there seems to be no sufficient ground for sup- 
posing, that the whole of the suflFering which God assigns 
as the penalty of sin is the merely natural consequence of 
transgression of rules of nature. Apparently it may well 
be the case, that God continues day by day to take an 
active part in the moral government of the world, and that 
in some degree He awards or remits outward suflFering 
according to the needs of the individual agent And thus 
it seems not unreasonable to hold that, in so far as suffer- 
ing is in God's purpose a means of disciplining a rebellious 
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will, it is to some extent remitted on the repentance of the 
sinner, since the fact of his repentance implies that its work 
has in some measure been accomplished. Thirdly, there 
are in the Old Testament plain indications of provision 
being made by God for the suffering rendered necessary by 
sin being borne to some extent, on the submission of the 
sinner, by another on his behalf. To this the Jewish 
sacrifices seem evidently to point. 

Although there is thus, as it seems, some remission of 
the suffering annexed to sin, yet it is also clear that the 
repentance of the sinner is followed by no full remission 
of the penalty he has incurred. This is evident from 
the teaching of the Old Testament. Nor does it appear 
difficult to see on other grounds that full remission is 
not to be expected. For in the first place, God in great 
measure inflicts His chastisement through the operation of 
natural laws, so that suffering often follows as the natural 
consequence of disorderly behaviour; and we have no 
warrant for supposing that the submission of the sinner 
has efficacy to annul the operation of these laws. In the 
second place, a firm assurance that suffering is invariably 
attendant upon sin may reasonably be supposed to be a 
needful check upon indulging the disposition to sin. If we 
could feel that, upon repentance, all penalty would straight- 
way be remitted, we should apparently lose a valuable 
safeguard against determining to resist the constraint of 
right. And in the third place, apart from the question of 
renewed indulgence in sin, a will that has sinned appears 
to require some discipline of pain in order to bring it into 
close conformity with the Will of God ; and the suffering 
consequent upon an act of sin may be supposed to supply 
some part of this needful discipline. It might, perhaps, 
often follow that, if there were full remission by God of 
the penalty of particular sins upon their being repented 
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of, He would find it necessary to impose suffering in other 
ways for general purposes of discipline. 

We come next to that consequence of sin which consists 
in the introduction by the sinner of a new degree of sin- 
fulness or disorder into his own moral constitution. Of 
this consequence there is perhaps some partial remission, 
though it seems impossible to speak with any certainty on 
the subject. It seems reasonable to suppose that, if con- 
sciousness of sin, and therefore sin^ is in the order of 
God's providence a means of disciplining the human will 
and bringing it into intelligent subjection to the Will of 
God, a repentant sinner may recover somewhat from the 
state of disorder into which he has thrown his moral 
nature. If, after sinning and repenting, his will is more 
submissive than it was before, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that God may enable him to make progress to- 
wards objective righteousness at a quicker rate than would 
have been otherwise possible for him, and that he may 
thus to some extent retrieve his fall. Moreover, God 
would seem to have made some provision, in the sacrifices 
of the Jewish Law, for a certain amount of cleansing from 
the inward defilement caused by sin. We do not, however, 
seem to find, in Jewish morals, that there is any full 
remission of this consequence. On the contrary, we 
appear to be taught in Scripture that there exists no com- 
plete remedy for the imperfection of man's nature which 
has resulted from disobedience. 

The third consequence of sin which we have to consider 
in this connection is the disorder occasioned by the sinner 
in the world around him. Apparently there can be no 
doubt that this disorder consists, at least in part, in a new 
degree of sinfulness arising in the character of persons 
who are affected by his conduct ; and to this our attention 
may be confined. For if it appears that of this sinfulness 
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there is, on the repentance of him who has been the cause 
of it, some remission, and yet not a full remission, we shall 
have assurance that there is some remission, and yet not 
a full remission, of the disorder he has occasioned, what- 
ever else it may consist in. That on the repentance of a 
sinner God does make it His care to remove to some 
extent the stumbling-blocks which his sin has placed in 
the way of others, we may perhaps gather from the direct 
teaching of the Old Testament. And another valid reason 
for thinking that He sometimes does so — a reason which 
would seem to be applicable also with reference to the dis- 
order wrought in the sinner's own nature — we may perhaps 
find in the consideration, that a repentant sinner, realising 
the moral evil of which he has been the cause, is likely to 
pray that it may be repaired, and that God is not likely to 
refuse all answer to such a prayer. That, however, there is 
no full remission of this sinfulness to be won by repentance 
and by prayer, we may perhaps conclude from the fact, that 
the sinfulness introduced into the world by Adam's sin is 
virtually represented in Scripture as a consequence remedi- 
able by no action which he could possibly take. If he — 
as appears to be the case — was powerless to move God to 
entirely relieve his posterity from the sinfulness he had 
brought upon them, it seems reasonable to suppose that 
other sinners are likewise powerless to obtain from God 
full remission of the evil they have worked in the world 
around them. 
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CHAPTER X, 
ADDITIONAL REMARKS. 

I. In order to make our survey of the science of super- 
natural but non-Christian morals more clear and definite, 
it may be well to conclude with a few remarks on three 
important points, which perhaps require some elucidation. 
The first of these is the manner in which God makes 
known His Will, the means, that is, which He is pleased 
to employ to convey to the agent the knowledge that he is 
having commands laid upon him by God. The second is 
the frequency with which it pleases God to declare His 
Will, and thus directly influence the lives of individual 
agents. And the third is the gain or loss of happiness 
which accrues to man in consequence of obeying the com- 
mands laid upon him. A few further remarks may likewise 
be made on the subject of God's employment of sin as a 
means of discipline. 

The first thing to be noticed in connection with the 
manner of God's revelation of His Will is, that in the 
case of persons who are not Christians it does not appear 
that He commonly conveys His commands through any 
inward voice such as Christian men speak of by the name 
of conscience. Whatever may be the precise nature of 
the Divine inward guide and monitor, other than the sense 
of order belonging to natural morals, which we understand 

by conscience — a question which it does not seem to be 
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needful here to enter into — it does not appear that it is 
chiefly by its instrumentality that God directs the conduct, 
when He does direct it, of persons who are not members 
of the Christian Church. In Jewish morals the recognition 
of a Divine inward monitor, exciting the operation of the 
constraint of right, does not seem to be a matter of prime 
importance, because there seems no reason to suppose that 
direct and inward communications to the will of man are 
the means commonly employed by God for causing him to 
apprehend what conduct it is that is specially required of 
him. It is not by them that the constraint of right is 
commonly set in operation. The Old Testament records 
seem to make it clear, that at least for a considerable 
period in the history of the Jewish nation men had for the 
most part no special ground for supposing that it was by 
any self-knowledge, by any examination of their own inward 
consciousness, that they could arrive at an understanding 
of God's purposes concerning their conduct. Apparently 
they had, looking outside their own inward consciousness, 
to depend upon some other evidence, appealing to their 
senses and their reason, that God was speaking to them. 
Without at all denying that to non-Christian persons God 
does on occasion communicate His Will by means of an 
inward voice of which He makes them conscious, we may 
nevertheless hold, that this method of communication is not 
an essential fact "of Jewish morals ; and we may therefore 
defer consideration of it until the second part of this 
volume, when it will appear that in Christian morals it 
occupies a most important place. 

^^'^ point that is of chief importance in Jewish morals 
connection is the bare fact, that God does some- 
1 some way or other, cause men to become aware 
, their Moral Ruler and Ideal, requires such and 
iduct of them. It does not appear to be of import- 
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ance, comparatively speaking, that we should know what 
are the means of communicating His Will which He has 
at any time employed. And yet it seems to be of import- 
ance that we should know that communicating it by con- 
science is a means which commonly He has not employed. 
It seems to be of in?portance in relation to Christian morals 
— that is to say, in order to a right comprehension of an 
essential difference between the two sciences of Christian 
and Jewish morals — that we should clearly understand, 
that it was not upon their consciousness of an inward voice 
that the Jews of old commonly had to depend for their 
knowledge of what it was God's purpose that they should 
do. A few references may therefore be made to the Old 
Testament history in support of this contention. 

In the first place, we may notice that God, after the 
promulgation of the Law which He delivered to the 
people by the hands of Moses, apparently gave them to 
understand, that in future they were to look to an order of 
prophets as the medium by which He would commonly 
make known His Will. "The Lord thy God will raise 
up unto thee a prophet from the midst of thee, of thy 
brethren, like unto me ; unto him ye shall hearken ; accord- 
ing to all that thou desiredst of the Lord thy God in 
Horeb in the day of the assembly, saying, Let me not hear 
again the voice of the Lord my God, neither let me see 
this great fire any more, that I die not. And the Lord 
said unto me, They have well said that which they have 
spoken. I will raise them up a prophet from their breth- 
ren, like unto thee ; and I will put my words in his mouth, 
and he shall speak unto them all that I shall command him. 
And it shall come to pass, that whosoever will not hearken 
unto my words which he shall speak in my name, I will 
require it of him" (Deut. xviii. 15-19). And of God's 
speaking to individual men by the agency of prophets the 
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instances are many. One of the most noteworthy in this 
connection, as perhaps indicating somewhat plainly the 
absence at the time of a Divine inward monitor, is that 
of Nathan bringing home to David conviction of his sin. 
" And the Lord sent Nathan unto David . . . and Nathan 
said to David, Thou art the man. . . . And David said 
unto Nathan, 1 have sinned against the Lord" (2 Sam. 
xii. I, 7, 13). The insensibility to his great sin appa- 
rently shown by David until it was denounced by the 
prophet Nathan would scarcely — so it would seem — have 
been possible in the case of one capable of such deep 
repentance as he afterwards displayed, had God been wont 
to communicate with His people at that time by means of 
an inward voice. In the second place, there was appa- 
rently at one time an established method of ascertaining 
the Will of God through the instrumentality of Urim and 
Thummim, or of the priest wearing the ephod. Thus of 
Joshua it is said, *'He shall stand before Eleazar the 
priest, who shall inquire for him by the judgement of the 
Urim before the Lord ; at his word shall they go out, and 
at his word they shall come in, both he, and all the chil- 
dren of Israel with him, even all the congregation " (Num. 
xxvii. 21). And so of David we read that, when he was 
doubtful whether he should pursue the Amalekites, he 
"said to Abiathar the priest, the son ofiAhimelech, I pray 
thee, bring me hither the ephod. And Abiathar brought 
thither the ephod to David. And David inquired of the 
Lord, saying. If I pursue after this troop, shall I overtake 
them ? And he answered him. Pursue : for thou shalt 
surely overtake them, and shalt without fail recover all " 
(i Sam. XXX. 7, 8). In the third place, we have evidence 
that to certain favoured persons God made known His Will 
by means of visions. **And God spake unto Israel in the 
visions of the night, and said, Jacob, Jacob. And he said, 
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Here am I. And he said, I am God, the God of thy 
father : fear not to go down to Egypt ; for I will there 
make of thee a great nation " (Gen. xlvi. 2, 3). ** And he 
said, Hear now my words : if there be a prophet among 
you, I the Lord will make myself known unto him in a 
vision, I will speak with him in a dream" (Num. xil 6). 
"In a dream, in a vision of the night, when deep sleep 
falleth upon men, in slumberings upon the bed ; then he 
openeth the ears of men, and sealeth their instruction, that 
he may withdraw man from his purpose, and hide pride 
from man : he keepeth back his soul from the pit, and his 
life from perishing by the sword" (Job xxxiii. 15-18). 

The three foregoing methods adopted by God for com- 
municating His Will to man — viz., the agency of prophets, 
inquiry by means of Urim and Thummim, and dreams or 
visions of the night — are found mentioned together in con- 
nection with the history of Saul, and mentioned in a way 
which seems to imply that they, and they only, were the 
commonly recognised means of learning what God would at 
any time have man do. ** And when Saul saw the host 
of the Philistines, he was afraid, and his heart trembled 
greatly. And when Saul inquired of the Lord, the Lord 
answered him not, neither by dreams, nor by Urim, nor 
by prophets" (i Sam. xxviii. S, 6). 

II. We come now to the frequency with which it pleases 
God to communicate His Will with respect to conduct. 
Concerning this Jewish morals seems to predicate nothing 
definite, except negatively : such communications are by 
no means to be regarded as continuous and having refer- 
ence to the whole of the affairs of life. That they are not 
to be regarded as continuous, seems to be sufficiently plain, 
if the contention of the foregoing section is correct. If 
God's usual method of making known His Will to the Jews 
of old was not by means of an inward voice, but by pro- 
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phets, by Urim and Thummim, and by visions, it seems to 
follow, from the nature of the case, that the people were 
left with respect to a great part of conduct without any 
direct guidance from Him. Their guide would then be 
what has been spoken of in this book as the sense of 
order; and the constraints of happiness and of order 
would properly be, as in natural morals, supreme motives. 
The important point to be observed in this connection is, 
that when God speaks man is under paramount obligation 
to obey. It does not seem, comparatively speaking, to be 
important that we should know, whether in time past He 
was pleased to lay many direct commands upon His people, 
or whether He left them largely to the guidance of their 
own moral faculties. 

And yet it seems to be important relatively to the vindi- 
cation of a true science of natural morals — or more strictly, 
in order to be satisfied of the existence of a science of 
morals in which direct commands from God have no place 
— that we should clearly realise that Divine communications 
by means of an inward voice are not a continuous pheno- 
menon of Jewish morals. For otherwise we miss some 
evidence of the distinctness of man's natural sense of order 
from the voice of conscience, and of the distinctness of 
obligation to obey nature from obligation to obey God. If 
it could be supposed of the Jews, not only that they had a 
natural sense of order, but also that there was always pre- 
sent to them a Divine inward voice of which they were or 
might become conscious, it might readily be considered that 
the two are one and the same thing. If we thus had reason 
to conjecture, that in the case of all persons to whom God 
communicates His Will it is commonly by means of an 
inward voice that He makes it known, it might with some 
plausibility be maintained, that man has an inward guide 
to conduct, which is at once a faculty of his nature and 
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the interpreter of the Will of God. This is the position 
assumed by Butler ; his hypothesis being, that there is in 
all men a certain faculty, conscience, which he is under 
paramount obligation to obey, and which points out to him 
conduct which is required of him by God. At the same 
time,, however, it may be added, Butler does not fail to 
recognise the existence of a more purely human faculty 
acquainting man with what it is simply natural or reason- 
able that he should do ; and he introduces this, under the 
name of reason, as another authoritative guide to conduct, 
though without assigning to it any necessary function. 
But if it is clear that God does not continuously direct His 
people by means of an inward voice, if it is clear that His 
messages to the Jews were commonly conveyed to them in 
other ways, it appears to follow, that the inward guidance 
of which men in general are permanently conscious is not 
to be attributed to God laying commands upon them, but 
must be regarded simply as the outcome of their moral 
constitution. And thus the possibility of a science of 
morals in which Divine commands have no place would 
seem to be established. 

III. The third subject on which a few remarks may be 
made is the gain or loss of happiness consequent upon 
rendering implicit obedience to the commands of God. 
We have seen that the fundamental fact of Jewish morals 
is the supremacy of the constraint of right over all othpr 
motives, including the constraint of happiness, 
follow from this, that man by obeying God is a 
respect of happiness? If the constraints of happ 
of right conflict, and man, instead of resolving tc 
which he knows, or believes he knows, will make 
his own happiness, resolves to obey the command 
does he in fact suffer loss of the happiness 1 
renounces ? The answer to this question seems ] 
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be, that he is not a loser, but a gainer, by having com- 
mands laid upon him by God and resolving to obey them ; 
and that distinct loss of happiness follows from refusal to 
renounce happiness in obedience to the constraint of right 
" See, I have set before thee this day life and good, and 
death and evil ; in that I command thee this day to love 
the Lord thy God, to walk in his ways, and to keep his 
commandments and his statutes and his judgements, that 
thou mayest live and multiply, and that the Lord thy God 
may bless thee in the land whither thou goest in to possess 
it. But if thine heart turn away, and thou wilt not hear, 
but shalt be drawn away, and worship other gods, and 
serve them ; I denounce unto you this day, that ye shall 
surely perish ; ye shall not prolong your days upon the 
land, whither thou passest over Jordan to go in to possess 
it. I call heaven and earth to witness against you this 
day, that I have set before thee life and death, the blessing 
and the curse : therefore choose life, that thou mayest live, 
thou and thy seed : to love the Lord thy God, to obey his 
voice, and to cleave unto him : for he is thy life, and the 
length of thy days : that thou mayest dwell in the land 
which the Lord sware unto thy fathers, to Abraham, to 
Isaac, and to Jacob, to give them" (Deut. xxx. 15-20). 

Apparently it is among the purposes of God, when He 
calls upon His people to disregard the constraint of happi- 
ness and yield implicit obedience to His commands, that 
they should learn_laJook to Hi m for a happ in ess high er 
than any which it is in their own power to obtain if left to 
themselves, and incomparably higher than any that they 
can seize upon in defiance of His commands. He assures 
them that the final result of obedience will be great happi- 
ness, and the final result of disobedience will be misery. 
The weight which they attach to God's assurances, or the 
degree in which they realise that happiness is in truth 
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contingent upon obedience, apparently depends upon their 
faith in Him — their willingness, that is, to regard things 
from His point of view, and their capability of so regarding 
them. With a very rudimentary knowledge of God and of 
His ways, and with correspondingly strong dispositions to 
enjoy a happiness of their own choosing, the prospect of 
the rewards held out by Him may often be decidedly less 
attractive than the prospect of immediate enjoyment, even 
though this enjoyment be in some degree marred by the 
prospect of suffering to come ; and thus there may arise a 
somewhat keen opposition between the constraint of happi- 
ness and the constraint of right. With increasing expe- 
rience, however, of the religious life man's confidence in 
God's love and wisdom and in the fulfilment of His promises 
becomes confirmed, and he gradually learns to look upon 
any happiness which following his own way might give 
him as of small account in comparison with that which he 
believes will be bestowed upon him by God. And thus, 
apparently, not only does opposition between the con- 
straints of happiness and of right die away, but the wish 
for happiness becomes a powerful auxiliary of the constraint 
of right. 

IV. Lastly, a few more words may be said on the sub- 
ject of God's employment of sin as a means of discipline. 
Sin — that is to say, some amount of sin — has been repre- 
sented in this book as being an almost, if not a quite, 
inevitable result of man's being endowed by God with some 
measure of absolute freedom from control. It has further 
been represented as being made use of by God as a means 
of disciplining the will, and bringing it into a state of free 
and full submission to and dep)endence upon Himself. And 
this view of sin — as an instrument designed by God to 
help in the early stages of the training of the humah will — 
appears to be entirely in accordance with the teaching of 
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Scripture. Nevertheless there may seem at first sight to be 
some inconsistency between it and that other view of sin, 
which as Christians taught by God we necessarily hold — 
viz., that sin is hateful in His sight ; that it is the object 
of His severest chastisements, and the one thing above 
all others from which He is anxious that His people should 
be saved. A few words of explanation will perhaps show 
that the seeming inconsistency does not really exist. 

The difficulty before us appears to have presented itself 
to St. Paul, as one which might arise in the minds of his 
readers, and yet not as one which deserved very serious 
discussion. It seems to take two forms, which we may 
consider separately. First, if sin redounds to the glory of 
God, why should it be punished ? If resistance to the 
constraint of right, made conspicuous by a perpetrated act 
of disobedience to His commands, is a part of God's provi- 
dential ordering of the universe ; if it is necessary, on the 
one hand, in order that His displeasure at resistance and 
His power to chastise it may be made manifest, and on 
the other hand, in order that His exceeding love and 
graciousness to those who are willing to obey Him may be 
displayed ; why is the sinner, who thus necessarily sins, 
a fit subject of punishment ? In resisting successfully the 
Will of God, is he not, in fact, fulfilling His Will ? And 
is punishment, therefore, relevant ? Wherein consists the 
justice of inflicting it ? " If our unrighteousness com- 
mendeth the righteousness of God, what shall we say? 
Is God unrighteous who visiteth with wrath" (Rom. iii. 5). 
"Thou wilt say then unto me. Why doth he still find 
fault? For who withstandeth his will" (Rom. ix. 19). 

The answer to this question appears to be, that it is the 
Will of God, not merely that man should at some time sin, 
but that he should sin and be visited with chastisement for 
his sin. It is no part whatever of God's design, that there 
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should be sin not followed by punishment. His Will is 
not done by him who sins until endurance of suffering has 
succeeded to the sin. And if man is disposed to question 
the propriety of this ordinance, and to ask why he was put 
in the way of sinning, an answer is supplied by the words 
of St Paul, " Nay but, O man, who art thou that repliest 
against God? Shall the thing formed say to him that 
formed it. Why didst thou make me thus " (Rom. ix. 20). 
This answer does not, indeed, seem to be a satisfying 
answer, unless we realise clearly that the punishment 
which by God's ordinance follows upon sin has a bene- 
ficent end to serve, and is not the mere expression of 
offended will. God being our Moral Ideal, we feel the 
need of justifying His ways apart from the consideration 
of His power, and therefore we must bear in mind, that 
the discipline He has ordained for us proceeds from His 
transcendent wisdom and unfailing love, and is designed 
to win us to obedience to His laws and to loyal and close 
dependence upon Himself. 

Secondly, the question arises. Why should not the sinner 
be permitted, and even encouraged, to go on sinning in 
order to promote indirectly God's glory ? " If the truth 
of God through my lie abounded unto his glory, why am 
I also still judged as a sinner? and why not (as we 
be slanderously reported, and as some affirm that we say). 
Let us do evil, that good may come " ? (Rom. ili. 7, 8). 
"What shall we say, then? Shall we continue in sin, 
that grace may abound ? " (Rom. vi. i). 

To this question St. Paul's reply is, " God forbid. We 
who died to sin, how shall we any longer live therein ? " 
The purpose of sin and its punishment appears to be 
merely to enable man to be brought under the power of 
God's love, and to put him in the way of freely seeking to 
be saved by God from the power of sin. To suppose that 
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continued resistance to God's Will is compatible with en- 
joyment of the condition to which chastised resistance is 
a necessary preliminary, is utterly to misapprehend the 
nature of this condition, and the meaning of God's dis- 
cipline. The purpose of God in His treatment of sin does 
not end with the manifestation of His love to the repentant 
sinner, but this manifestation of love is designed to win 
the sinner from indulging the disposition to resist His Will. 
Resistance to His Will by the unchastenfed will' of man 
appears to be designed by God to be instrumental in 
bringing to pass the free surrender to Himself of all human 
wills; but resistance continued after discipline, and after 
the manifestation of His love, is conduct which we cannot 
suppose to be other than hateful in His sight ; it is conduct 
from which persons who have learned to realise His love 
will shrink with horror, and from which they will earnestly 
pray that they may be preserved. Even the resistance of 
an untrained will, though we may believe it to be a stage 
in God's discipline which must inevitably be passed through, 
we cannot contemplate without sadness ; but the continued 
resistance of one that has had opportunity of learning the 
heinousness of sin we feel to be conduct which is alto- 
gether opposed to His purposes, and which is therefore 
fitly spoken of in words of strongest condemnation. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE NEW CREATION. 

I. Apparently there is much reason to believe, that 
primeval man was not, in his intellectual development and 
in his mode of life, very far in advance of some of the 
higher animals. Apparently the resemblance between them 
was at least sufficiently close to give some air of credibility 
to the hypothesis that, as the civilised Greek or Roman 
was but a developed savage, so savage or primeval man 
was but a developed animal. Apparently it may with some 
plausibility be maintained — if, that is, only a superficial 
view be taken of man's nature — that there has been a 
continuous process of development from the animal to the 
civilised man, in which process no one step is essentially 
difierent from another, no one addition to the faculties of 
much more profound importance than another. The line 
of demarcation between the lower and the higher, between 
animal and human life, is thus, it may be argued, a line 
arbitrarily drawn; there being no essential reason in the 
nature of things for drawing it at one place rather than 
at another. Savage or primeval manhood, it may be said, 
is a name given to an undefined stage in the process of 
development, at the beginning of which stage we have an 
animal of comparatively high intelligence, and at the end 
man learning to co-operate with his fellows and acquiring 
the arts of peaceful life. New wants and new faculties 
have gradually sprung up as acquaintance with the world 
of nature has led to opportunity of satisfying the one and 
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giving exercise to the other ; but these wants and faculties 
— however diflferent in appearance from the earlier ones — 
have all along been a natural growth, dependent, as conse- 
quence upon cause, upon antecedent conditions. There has 
been no break in the continuity of development. 

But to argue thus is seemingly to overlook or gravely 
misapprehend man's moral constitution. The existence 
within him of a capacity for receiving from nature and 
from God guidance as to his conduct otherwise than through 
his desires, for being influenced, that is, by currents of 
constraint; and of a will possessing some free power 
of choosing what motives it will obey and what it will 
resist, and so of furthering or retarding his own develop- 
ment ; — this cannot be satisfactorily explained by attributing 
it to a gradual continuous development from a lower to a 
higher state of being. If man's moral constitution be 
properly appreciated, the hypothesis of its having been 
evolved from animal intelligence and animal desires must 
apparently be rejected. The difference between desires 
and constraints is too marked to be satisfactorily accounted 
for by any theory of a modification which desires undergo 
by reason of accumulated and inherited experiences of 
the results of satisfying them ; and, that a will which is 
merely the automatic representative of the motives which 
are excited should develop into a will which has some free 
power of withstanding motives, is apparently inconceivable. 
Gradual as in many respects may have been the transition 
from animal to civilised human life, yet the phenomena of 
man's moral constitution seem to require the hypothesis 
of there having been at some time a creative act, whereby 
the animal was endowed by God with the germs of a new 
nature, and so became man. 

Animal nature is, then, apparently so limited in respect 
of capacities of a moral kind that between it and human 
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nature there exists a separating interval which no mere 
development can possibly bridge over. It seems no more 
than reasonable, if we properly appreciate the various 
moral phenomena of civilised life, to conclude that at least 
some of them are the result of a creative act which placed 
man in a position unattainable by other animals. And yet 
it may well be the case, that immediately after the perform- 
ance by God of this creative act there was little or nothing 
in man's outward appearance and in his manner of life to 
mark the inward change that had taken place. It appears 
to be nowise inconsistent with full belief in a creative act, 
to admit that there may have been no external eflfects of 
this act which would have been immediately manifest to 
any possible outside observer : created man may have 
borne a very close resemblance to some animal from which 
he was created. Nor does the Scriptural statement, that 
" God created man in his own image," seem to imply at all 
necessarily, that the moral constitution of primeval man was 
other than rudimentary. It seems to be quite consistent 
with belief in the creation of man in the Divine image, to hold 
that it was only in germ that this image was first implanted 
in him,' and that God had in view for him long centuries of 
time, before his moral constitution should reach maturity. 

And now let us notice that, as in the case of the animal, 
so in the case of non-Christian man there appears to be a 
bound or limit of moral capability, which it is impossible 
for his nature to transcend. It may indeed be that there 
would have been no hindrance to the gradual development 
in himself of the perfect Divine image, had he not at the 
outset of his career chosen to disobey the command of God. 
But inasmuch as he did choose to disobey, thus introducing 
— as we have seen in the first part of this volume — into 
human nature a permanent element of disorder, it hence- 
forth became impossible for him to realise in his own 
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person the Divine ideal. The attainment of that close 
degree of likeness to God, which the orderly development 
of his moral constitution was calculated to produce, was, 
it seems clear from the teaching of Scripture, frustrated by 
the disobedience of our first parents. And apparently this 
is because, in the moral constitution which Adam has trans- 
mitted to his descendants, God has made no provision for 
complete recovery from the effects of disobedience to His 
Will. The impossibility of obtaining full remission of the 
sinfulness consequent upon sin — which we have seen to be 
a fact of Jewish morals — is apparently due to the circum- 
stance, that in human nature as it was first created there 
exists no capacity for receiving from God the necessary 
aid for the reparation of disorder. We do not seem to be 
at all justified in supposing, that God's love for one moment 
failed, or that His desire to see His people growing into 
His likeness was for one moment quenched; but rather, it 
would seem to be the case, that by the conditions of man's 
being a full remission of his sinfulness was not possible. 
And this particular disability scarcely appears to be unique. 
If we consider the limitations of man's nature in other 
directions — how there are sounds innumerable which he 
cannot hear, worlds beyond worlds which he cannot see, 
conceptions of the intellect which he cannot fully grasp — 
it need hardly surprise us if it is the case, that, though 
he was made in the image of God, yet there is a certain 
peculiar quality of Divine strength and aid, needful for the 
complete reparation of disorder, which he has no natural 
capacity for receiving. Or again, as a person, however 
great may be his need of nourishment, and however varied 
and abundant his supplies of food, can only assimilate a 
certain quantity, so, apparently, we might not unreasonably 
adopt the view, that, though the aid which God is ready to 
bestow is suited to man's needs and is without limit, yet 
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he is unable, by the conditions of his being, to make use 
of all that he requires. In whatever way it is more 
particularly to be accounted for, it seems reasonable to 
hold, that the impossibility of obtaining full remission of 
sinfulness is owing to a defective capacity, inherent in 
man's disordered nature, for transcending a certain limit of 
approximation to the Divine image. 

If, then, man, after the introduction of disorder into his 
nature, was ever again to receive power to become like 
God, it must, apparently, be in consequence of the con- 
ditions of his nature undergoing change by means of a 
new creative act of God. As the germs of a moral consti- 
tution, implanted by creative act in the bodily form which 
God assigned to man, have enabled him to develop from 
his primeval state into the comparatively high degree of 
intelligent and free and orderly existence which we see 
exhibited in the Greek and Roman and Jewish nations, so 
the germ of a new moral constitution, implanted by creative 
act in man's sinful nature, may enable him to make a new 
start, and, gradually throwing off his sinfulness, to become 
ultimately like God. And if we judge by the analogy of 
supposed circumstances attending man's first creation, such 
a second creation might well take place without being very 
apparent to outside observers, without much manifest dis- 
turbance of social life as at the time it was being carried on. 
If primeval man differed but slightly in outward habits and 
appearance from some part of the animal world, to which, 
before he was man, he may have himself belonged, it seems 
reasonable to suppose, that a person may have implanted 
in him the germ of a new moral constitution, and yet at 
first differ but slightly from what he would have remained 
had he not been thus newly created. 

Now such a new creation of humanity is apparently 
asserted by Scripture to be a veritable fact. It appears to 
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be unmistakably laid down in the New Testament, that the 
persons whom Christ recognises as being His followers 
and belonging to His kingdom are persons who have been 
created anew or bom again; and there seems to be no 
sufficient ground for assuming the statements on this 
subject to be metaphorical. That members of Christ's 
Church or kingdom are persons who have been literally 
born again, appears to be a matter of common knowledge 
or conviction on the part of the first teachers of Christianity. 
Thus our Lord Himself says in His interview with Nico- 
demus, "Verily, verily, I say unto thee. Except a man be 
bom anew, he cannot see the kingdom of God" (John 
iii. 3). St. John, speaking of the mission of Christ, tells 
us, that "as many as received him, to them gave he the 
right to become children of God, even to them that believe 
on his name : which were born, not of blood, nor of the 
will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God " (John 
i. 12, 13). St. Peter reminds the persons to whom he 
writes, that they had been "begotten again, not of cor- 
ruptible seed, but of incorruptible, through the word of 
God, which liveth and abideth" (i Pet. i. 23). St. Paul 
writes to the Corinthians, " If any man is in Christ, he is 
a new creature : the old things are passed away ; behold, 
they are become new" (2 Cor. v. 17). And St. James 
appears evidently to have in mind the new birth of Christ's 
followers when he writes, " Of his own will he brought us 
forth by the word of truth, that we should be a kind of 
firstfruits of his creatures" (James L 18). And we may 
further note, that we seem to be taught by Christ that this 
new birth would not at first be very apparent to men in 
general, that the reality of it was quite consistent with 
their being unaware that anything very remarkable was 
taking place among them. " The kingdom of God cometh 
not with observation : neither shall they sa}', Lo, here I or, 
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There ! for lo, the kingdom of God is within you " (Luke 
xvii. 20, 21). "So is the kingdom of God, as if a man 
should cast seed upon the earth; and should sleep and 
rise night and day, and the seed should spring up and 
grow, he knoweth not how" (Mark iv. 26, 27). 

This doctrine of a new creation or new birth may be 
said to be the basis of the science of Christian morals, 
which is the science of the conduct of a body of men who 
are placed by the creative act of God in new and better 
conditions of moral development Our Lord, as we are 
told by St. Matthew, declared on one occasion to the people 
that, though "among them that are born of women there 
hath not arisen a greater than John the Baptist ; yet he 
that is but little in the kingdom of heaven is greater than 
he" (Matt. xi. 11). And Christian morals is the science of the 
conduct of a new race of men, of a race endowed with the 
germs of a moral constitution higher than any that can ever 
be developed among the once-born posterity of Adam. As 
natural morals and Jewish morals presuppose in man higher 
moral capabilities than any that belong, or can ever belong, 
to the animal creation, so Christian morals presupposes in 
the Christian higher moral capabilities than any that belong, 
or can ever belong, to the mere natural once-born man. 

II. The new birth dates historically from very shortly 
after the death and resurrection and ascension into heaven 
of Jesus Christ. And Scripture appears to teach with 
some plainness, that it is a consequence of His death and 
resurrection and ascension into heaven. Or, if we regard 
our Lord's ascension, as apparently it is in accordance with 
the teaching of Scripture to regard it, as the completion of 
His resurrection, we may say, more briefly, that the new 
birth is revealed in Scripture to be a consequence of the 
death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

Let us first note, that His resurrection from the dead in 
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human form appears to be contemplated by our Lord as an 
essential part of the mission which He had received from 
the Father. Not only was it His Father's Will that He 
should become Incarnate, and as Man suffer death upon the 
Cross, but it was also, as it seems, God's Will that He 
should again assume a human form, and carry with Him 
this form into heaven. His resurrection in human form, 
no less than His Incarnation and His death, is thus, it 
appears, to be accounted as a part of His Passion. This 
is perhaps to some extent implied in the fact, that on the 
three occasions recorded by the first three Evangelists, on 
which, before He reached Jerusalem, He announced to His 
disciples His approaching death. He told them at the same 
time that He should rise again. But it seems to be more 
plainly indicated in the following passage from St. John : 
" Therefore doth the Father love me, because I lay down 
my life, that I may take it again. No one taketh it away 
from me, but I lay it down of myself. I have power to lay 
it down, and I have power to take it again. This com- 
mandment received I from my Father" (John x. 17, 18). 
And it may be added that St. Paul distinctly appears to 
regard the resurrection of Christ as an essential part of 
His Passion. " He was delivered up for our trespasses, 
and was raised for our justification " (Rom. iv. 25). '' If 
Christ hath not been raised, your faith is vain ; ye are yet 
in your sins" (l Cor. xv. 17). The author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews also writes as follows, apparently making 
the resurrection of Christ antecedent to the efficacy of His 
death on behalf of men : " We behold him who hath been 
made a little lower than the angels, even Jesus, because of 
the suffering of death crowned with glory and honour, that 
by the grace of God he should taste death for every man " 
(Heb. ii. 9). 

Apparently, then, we may regard the death and resur- 
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rection of Jesus Christ as constituting together one redemp- 
tive act, one act of obedience to His Father's Will. And 
that this act is, according to the Will of God, the cause of 
the new creation or new birth which we are considering 
will perhaps be sufficiently evident from the following 
passages of Scripture. **I am the living bread which 
came down out of heaven : if any man eat of this bread, 
he shall live for ever : yea and the bread which I will give 
is my flesh, for the life of the world. . . . Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man 
and drink his blood, ye have not life in yourselves " (John 
vi. 5I1 53). *' Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who according to his great mercy begat us 
again unto a living hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead" (i Pet. i. 3). "That life which I now 
live in the flesh I live in faith, the faith which is in the Son 
of God, who loved me, and gave himself up for me " (Gal. 
ii. 20). It may be remarked that, although the number of 
texts directly associating, as consequence with cause, the 
new birth with the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ 
is but small, yet of indirect evidence of the truth of the 
proposition in question there seems to be no lack. The 
new birth, as we shall afterwards see, connotes or involves 
certain specific changes in man's condition ; and we find 
passages in which these changes are represented as being 
due to Christ's death and resurrection. It seems better, in 
order to avoid complication of the argument by the prema- 
ture introduction of new topics, not to quote here any such 
passages, but only to point out that they exist. It will, 
perhaps, become afterwards sufficiently plain, that the doc- 
trine of the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ being 
the cause of the new birth is not based merely upon a few 
isolated texts, but is in harmony with the general teaching 
of the New Testament. 
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III. If we now ask in what exact manner it is that the 
death and resurrection of Jesus Christ are the cause of the 
new birth, the answer appears to be a twofold one. There 
is an answer connected with His death, and there is an 
answer connected with His resurrection. The first answer 
seems to be, that Christ's surrender of His life in perfect 
submission to His Father's Will was, according to the 
eternal purposes of God, an essential condition, in the way 
of ransom or price, of the regeneration of humanity. In 
evidence of this, of the fact that the new birth, bestowed 
upon mankind by God through Christ, was purchased or 
won by him by His death upon the Cross, several passages 
of Scripture may be quoted. Our Lord Himself speaks 
thus to His disciples : " The Son of man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a 
ransom for many" (Matt. xx. 28). St. Paul admonishes 
the elders of the Church of Ephesus " to feed the church 
of God, which he purchased with his own blood" (Acts 
XX. 28) ; and writing to the Corinthian Christians he 
reminds them that they " were bought with a price " 
(i Cor. vi. 20). And St. Peter addresses the Christians 
to whom he writes as follows : " Knowing that ye were 
redeemed, not with corruptible things, with silver or gold, 
from your vain manner of life handed down from your 
fathers; but with precious blood, as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot, even the blood of Christ" 
(i Pet. i. 18, 19). It seems wholly reasonable to suppose, 
that the condition of being which Christ is thus repre- 
sented as purchasing for His followers with His blood is 
equivalent to the new birth which we have seen to be both 
a condition of entry into His kingdom, and a consequence 
of His death. 

The passages, then, just quoted seem to show that the 
new birth was purchased or won from God by Christ by 
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His death upon the Cross. That it was at the same time 
the free gift to man of an ^U-loving God, is evident from 
what we are told by our Lord : " God so loved the world, 
that he gave bis only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
on him should not perish, but have eternal life " (John iii» 
16) ; and by St. John : '' Herein was the love of God mani- 
fested in us, that God hath sent his only begotten Son into 
the world, that we might live through him" (i John iv. 9); 
and by St. Paul : '* The free gift of God is eternal life in 
Christ Jesus our Lord " (Rom. vi. 23). It may be observed, 
that it is not material to the argument that the expression 
"eternal life" in the first and third passages should be 
understood to have <}irect reference to the new birth ; the 
point which it is now desired to make clear being, that 
whatever has been won for mankind by Christ is the free 
gift of God. 

It appears, then, to be the case, that the new birth, 
which we have seen to be a consequence of the death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, has been purchased or won 
by Him from God by His death, and yet that it is at the 
same time to be regarded as the free gift of God to maq- 
kind. Can we find any explanation of this seeming mys- * 
tery ? Perhaps to some extent we have an explanation of 
it in some words spoken by our Lord concerning His death 
when He saw the time of it was drawing very near: 
" Verily, verily, I say unto you : Except a grain of wheat 
fall into the earth and die, it abideth by itself alone ; but 
if it die, it beareth much fruit " (John xii. 24). It would 
seem as if when He spoke these words He meant to indi- 
cate, that there is in God's universe a certain natural con- 
nection, as of cause and consequence, between death and 
more abundant life. It would seem as if He had in mind 
a general far-reaching law, extending even to Himself, by 
which God makes it a condition of bestowing ^lew life, that 
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there shall first be some giving up of life already existing. 
And thus His own self-sacrifice, though of surpassing 
grandeur and surpassing efficacy, is nevertheless, in the 
manner of its operation, not absolutely transcendent and 
unique. It does not seem unreasonable to suppose, that 
all self-surrender in obedience to the Will of God has, like 
prayer, a natural efficacy with Him, that He is pleased to 
be moved by it to action which without it He would not 
have taken. Thus it may be that it is because God, and 
not man only, takes note of the martyr's death, that *' the 
blood of martyrs is the seed of the Church ; " that in the 
kingdom of God all suffering borne in cheerful submission 
to His Will, every degree of obedient self-surrender — 
whether or not it be visible to the eyes of men — has, as 
being the highest expression of a will in conformity with 
His own, a certain creative power in making, through the 
working of the Holy Spirit, the hearts of men receptive of 
God's grace. 

It may indeed be the case, that there is some further 
connection between the death of Christ and the regenera- 
tion of mankind, which has no parallel in our own experi- 
ence. But on the hypothesis of there being a general law, 
by which death is an antecedent and a cause of life, we 
have in this general law some explanation of the seeming 
mystery, that the new birth has been purchased or won by 
Christ, and yet is at the same time the free gift of God. 
And that there is in fact such a general law in relation to 
human conduct it seems not unreasonable to suppose. God 
has manifestly ordained that prayer should be one of the 
moving forces of the world; and He has manifestly or- 
dained that, as regards its direct influence on the lives of 
men who behold it, self-sacrifice should be another. He 
has so ordered His creation that benefits which He is more 
than willing that His people should receive can yet only be 
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obtained by means of these. And apparently it may well 
be, that self-sacrifice in obedience to His Will, besides being 
a visible expression of love to men and so acting directly 
upon their lives, is allowed by God to draw down from 
Him benefits upon His people. If it may not be said that 
it is positively in accordance with, certainly it seems to be 
in no way opposed to, what we know of God's general 
government of the world, that the regeneration of mankind, 
though the free gift of His everlasting love, should yet 
have been dependent upon the self-sacrificing death of 
Christ But whether in this respect the efficacy of Christ's 
death is transcendent and unique, or whether we may take 
it as revealing and illustrating a general law, it seems to 
be equally the case, that He by dying fulfilled a condition 
of regeneration which God in His love and wisdom had 
in creating the world imposed. 

We have now to consider the second way in which the 
death and resurrection of Jesus Christ are the cause of the 
new birth. In one way the new birth is, as we have seen, 
dependent upon His death ; in another way it seems to be 
dependent upon His resurrection. For apparently it is a 
birth into a state of organic union with the glorified human 
body of the risen Christ. Here, it will be noted, there are 
two points to be considered : the first is, that the new 
birth consists in organic union with the nature of Christ ; 
the second is, that it is the glorified human nature of the 
risen Christ with which there is organic union. 

As regards the first proposition, the following passages 
may be quoted from the New Testament to prove that 
there is organic union between Christ and His people. 
" I am the vine, ye are the branches : He that abideth in 
me, and I in him, the same beareth much fruit : for apart 
from me ye can do nothing. If a man abide not in me, he 
is cast forth as a branch, and is withered ; and they gather 
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them, and cast them into the fire, and they are burned" 
(John XV. 5, 6). "Know ye not that your bodies are 
members of Christ?" (i Cor. vi. 15). "As many of you 
as were baptized into Christ did put on Christ " (Gal. iii. 
2^^, And that this organic union is the equivalent of the 
new birth, seems to be shown by the following passage, in 
which St. Paul speaks of Jew and Gentile as becoming 
together one new man in Christ. " He is our peace, who 
made both one, and brake down the middle wall of parti- 
tion, having abolished in his flesh the enmity, even the law 
of commandments contained in ordinances ; that he might 
create in himself of the twain one new man, so making 
peace ; and might reconcile them both in one body unto 
God through the cross, having slain the enmity thereby " 
(Eph. ii. 14-16). 

The truth of the second proposition — that man's union 
with Christ is a union consequent upon His resurrection, 
and therefore a union with His glorified body, and not 
with the body of His humiliation — appears to be evidenced 
by several passages in the writings of St. Paul. It is 
apparently implied in the following passage in his Epistle 
to the Colossians, in which he seems clearly to have in 
mind the body which Christ assumed after death : " And 
you, being in time past alienated and enemies in your mind 
in your evil works, yet now hath he reconciled in the body 
of his flesh through death, to present you holy and without 
blemish and unreproveable before him" (Col. i. 21, 22). 
We may also gather it from the concluding verses of the 
first chapter of his Epistle to the Ephesians, in which he 
speaks of Christ's Headship of the Church being bestowed 
upon Him by God after His ascension into heaven : " He 
raised him from the dead, and made him sit at his right 
hand in the heavenly places, far above all rule, and author- 
ity, and power, and dominion, and every name that is 
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named, not only in this world, but also in that which is to 
come : and he put all things in subjection under his feet, 
and gave him to be head over all things to the church, 
which is his body, the fulness of him that filleth all in all " 
(Eph. i. 20-23). And apart from the evidence of these 
special texts, showing that organic union with Christ dates 
from after His death and resurrection, it seems clear that 
the teaching of St. Paul is, that it is the Church, and not 
mankind in general, that has organic union with Him. 
And if this is so, it appears to follow — since the Church 
was not created until He had assumed His glorified human 
body — that it is with His glorified human body that it 
is united. " He that loveth his own wife loveth himself : 
for no man ever hated his own flesh ; but nourisheth and 
cherisheth it, even as Christ also the church ; because we 
are members of his body. For this cause shall a man 
leave his father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife ; 
and the twain shall become one flesh. This mystery is 
great : but I speak in regard of Christ and of the church " 
(Eph. v. 28-32). 

Possibly it may be objected, that our Lord's declaring 
Himself to be the Vine and His disciples the branches, 
while He was yet on earth, is evidence that organic union 
with Him is not a consequence of His death and resurrec- 
tion. But to this there seems to be a sufficient reply. 
For apparently there are circumstances connected with the 
utterance of the words, which render it almost certain that 
they have no reference to any relation hitherto existing 
between Christ and mankind, even between Him and His 
chosen followers. We may notice, first, that they were 
spoken for the first time on the evening before His death, 
and were spoken only to the eleven disciples. They form 
a part of His dying charge to the chosen band who, going 
forth in His name, were to become the founders of the 
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Christian Church. They appear to have no parallel in 
anything spoken by our Lord during the whole period of 
His active ministry, and they are in close connection with 
promises and instructions concerning the life that awaited 
them after He was taken from them. This being so, to 
conclude that they were spoken proleptically, or in antici- 
pation of a new relation hereafter to exist between Himself 
and His followers, would appear to be not unreasonable. 
The twofold circumstance, that they were new words, and 
that they were closely connected with directions for be- 
haviour in the coming time after His death, would seem to 
warrant the interpretation of them as having reference only 
to that time. 

But this argument receives some corroboration if we 
consider other words spoken by our Lord on the same 
occasion, which, being statements of Christian principles, 
have exclusive reference to the time after His Passion. If 
we find other utterances of His, having no parallel in any- 
thing recorded of His teaching before the night of His 
betrayal, and yet known well to be a vital part of the doc- 
trine held by His followers from the time of the founda- 
tion of the Christian Church, the presumption in favour of 
organic union with Christ — though announced by Himself 
before His death — dating, as a fact of human life, from 
after His death and resurrection, appears to become strength- 
ened. If there are certain other truths, taught by Him on 
the same very special occasion as this particular truth, 
which we cannot but recognise as having first become 
[is Passion, the probability, that this truth of 
of man with Christ first became a truth after 
seems to be considerably increased : or at all 
obability, that it did not then first become a 

be very greatly diminished. 

1 appear to be several such truths, having 
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direct concern with relations in which His followers stand 
to Him, which were plainly taught by our Lord on this 
same occasion. First may be mentioned the new command- 
ment of love : *' A new commandment I give unto you, that 
ye love one another; even as I have loved you, that ye 
also love one another. By this shall all men know that 
ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another " (John 
xiiL 34, 35). Until this evening He had apparently not 
gone beyond exhorting His disciples to love their enemies, 
and to love their neighbours as themselves : now He bids 
them love one another even as He loved them. And the 
obligation of this new commandment, unknown to the Jews, 
is a recognised truth of Christianity. Secondly may be 
mentioned the commandment to pray in the name of Christ, 
a commandment universally observed by Christians, but not 
imposed by our Lord upon His disciples until the evening 
before His death. Apparently until now there had been 
no possibility of such close access to God in prayer as they 
would hereafter enjoy as a consequence of His Passion. 
" Verily, verily, I say unto you. If ye shall ask anything 
of the Father, he will give it you in my name. Hitherto 
have ye asked nothing in my name : ask, and ye shall 
receive, that your joy may be fulfilled " (John xvi. 23, 24). 
Thirdly may be mentioned the commandment to follow the 
example of lowly service set by Christ : " So when he had 
washed their feet, and taken his garments, and sat down 
again, he said unto them. Know ye what I have done to 
you ? Ye call me. Master, and. Lord : and ye say well ; 
for so I am. If I then, the Lord and the Master, have 
washed your feet, ye also ought to wash one another's feet. 
For I have given you an example, that ye also should do as 
I have done to you" (John xiii. 12-15). To this teaching, 
accepted by the whole Christian world, we seem to find no 
parallel in the records of the earlier part of Christ's ministry; 
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at all events we seem to find none until very shortly before 
this evening, and to find it then only in a conversation 
with His chosen followers. 

There appears, then, to be good reason for adopting the 
view, that our Lord's declaration of Himself as the Vine 
and His disciples as the branches was, like other vital 
truths of Christianity announced by Him at the same time, 
intended to have reference, not to men in general, but only 
to members of the Christian Church. And thus His words 
cast no doubt upon the truth of the proposition, that organic 
union with Him is a consequence of His death and resur- 
rection. In several essential points His discourse on the 
evening before His death was apparently separate and 
distinct from His previous teaching, looking forward, in 
respect of these points, to a relation to Him in which the 
eleven disciples had not stood before, but in which they 
and others would stand after He had risen from the dead. 
And thus His speaking of organic union as existing 
between Himself and His followers does not seem at all 
necessarily to imply that it had previously existed. Not- 
withstanding that He speaks of it in the present tense, it 
may well be that He is speaking of a consequence of what 
He had not yet accomplished. 

But if this should be objected to, and it should be con- 
tended that our Lord's statement must be taken to have 
a present signification, even then it seems to present no 
difficulty. For it was to the eleven chosen disciples, and 
to them only, that the words were actually addressed, so 
that we may properly consider them to have a present 
signification for none besides themselves. Now there 
seems to be some evidence to show, that the eleven 
disciples had been admitted on this very evening into 
organic union with Christ, as the firstfruits, by anti- 
cipation, of His coming death and resurrection. And thus 
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in speaking in the present tense He would seem to have 
in mind, not only the new birth of Christian men in general, 
which would be a consequence of His death and resurrection 
when they were accomplished, but also the new birth of 
the eleven disciples in particular, which God had already 
permitted to become an accomplished fact, as a consequence 
of His death and resurrection not yet accomplished. 

In the passage quoted above, telling of the washing of 
the disciples' feet, we have the words, " Know ye what I 
have done to you ? . , . I have given you an example, 
that ye also should do as I have done to you." Plainly, 
then, one object of this action of our Lord's was to incul- 
cate the new duty of lowly service. But it seems to have 
had, besides, another purpose. A Kttle earlier in the 
chapter we read that He said to Peter, " What I do thou 
knowest not now; but thou shalt understand hereafter." 
It was apparently an action that had some mystic meaning. 
And that it was a mystic action of supreme importance in 
itself, and not merely symbolical of something else, we may 
perhaps gather from our Lord's reply to Peter's remon- 
strance. " So he cometh to Simon Peter. He saith unto 
him, Lord, dost thou wash my feet ? Jesus answered and 
said unto him. What I do thou knowest not now; but 
thou shalt understand hereafter. Peter saith unto him. 
Thou shalt never wash my feet. Jesus answered him. If 
I wash thee not, thou hast no part with me" (John xiii. 
6-8). And now if we look to the beginning of the narra- 
tive we read thus : " Jesus, knowing that the Father had 
given all things into his hands, and that he came forth from 
God, and goeth unto God, riseth from supper, and layeth 
aside his garments ; and he took a towel, and girded him- 
self. Then he poureth water into the bason, and began to 
wash the disciples' feet, and to wipe them with the towel 
wherewith he was girded " (John xiii. 3-5). Is it not a 
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possibly true interpretation of these words, that God had 
already, on this evening before Christ's death, given Him 
power to become " head over all things to the church 
which is his body," and that the washing of His disciples' 
feet was the washing of regeneration, whereby they, alone 
among men, were born anew and admitted into living union 
with Himself, even before He had assumed the human form 
of His resurrection? And does not this interpretation 
receive support from the whole tenor of the prayer which, 
as St. John records, our Lord subsequently offered up to 
His Father ? 

We have reached the conclusion, that the new birth is a 
birth, consequent upon the death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, into a state of organic union with His glorified 
human nature. And apparently it is by reason of this 
union, that our Lord is spoken of by St. Paul as a second 
Adam, an Adam giving life in the world to come to all who 
are partakers of His nature. " Since by man came death, 
by man came also the resurrection of the dead. For as in 
Adam all die» so also in Christ shall all be made alive. . . . 
So also it is written. The first man Adam became a living 
soul. The last Adam became a life-giving spirit" (i Cor. 
XV. 21, 22, 45). In every Christian there appears to be 
implanted the germ of a new nature, a nature capable, 
through union with Christ who is its Source, of surviving 
the dissolution of the earthy body, and assuming hereafter 
the image of the heavenly. And the part of this nature 
which is moral, existing in every Christian at first only in 
germ, is intended to develop, both in the individual and in 
the aggregate of individuals who compose the Church, into 
the image of the moral nature of Christ Himself. "He 
gave some to be apostles ; and some, prophets ; and some, 
evangelists ; and some, pastors and teachers ; for the per- 
fecting of the saints, unto the work of ministering, unto the 
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building up of the body of Christ : till we all attain unto 
the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son 
of God, unto a full-grown man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ : that we may be no longer 
children, tossed to and fro and carried about with every 
wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men, in craftiness, after 
the wiles of error ; but speaking truth in love, may grow 
up in all things into him, which is the head, even Christ ; 
from whom all the body fitly framed and knit together 
through that which every joint supplieth, according to the 
working in due measure of each several part, maketh the 
increase of the body unto the building up of itself in love" 
(Eph. iv. I1-16). 

The organic union, in some degree, of every Christian 
with the human nature of the risen Lord may be said to 
be the second of two fundamental facts or principles of 
Christian morals; the first being that which is the sole 
fundamental fact or principle of Jewish morals, viz., that 
man, when directed to do anything by God, is under obliga- 
tion to yield implicit obedience to His commands. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE NEW REMISSION OF SINS, 

I. In the first part of this volume there was a subject 
most intimately connected with the relation in which man 
stands to God — the subject, namely, of the remission of 
sins — the treatment of which was necessarily left un- 
finished. It appeared that in Jewish morals we could 
come to no definite conclusion as to the extent to which 
there is remission by God of certain consequences of sin. 
There seemed to be ground for supposing that there is, 
upon the repentance of the sinner, in respect of three of 
its consequences, some and yet not full remission; but 
more than this the Bible did not, in respect of these, seem 
to teach us. The consequences in question are, the sinful- 
ness for which the sinner is responsible in his own nature, 
the disorder which he has introduced into the world outside 
himself, and the suffering which he has incurred as the 
needful penalty of sin. There appeared, however, to be 
^^y^^ '"*'*'^on to think that Christian morals would shed 
on God's ultimate purpose with regard to the 
:hird of these consequences, inasmuch as the 
f the Jewish Law, with which remission of them 
ne way connected, had their consummation in 
►f Jesus Christ. We have already seen, in the 
:hapter, how the science of Christian morals is 
1 the facts of Christ's death and resurrection ; 
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and we may now proceed to consider what it has to say 
upon the manner in which remission of the consequences 
of sin is affected by these facts. 

That remission of sins is in some way promoted by the 
Passion of our Lord is sufficiently evident from the teaching 
of the New Testament. First of all we have the declaration 
made by Christ Himself to His disciples on the occasion of 
the institution of the Eucharist : " And he took a cup, and 
gave thanks, and gave to them, saying, Drink ye all of it ; 
for this is my blood of the covenant, which is shed for 
many unto remission of sins" (Matt. xxvi. 27, 28). To 
this may be added the testimony of St. Peter : " Christ 
also suffered for sins once, the righteous for the un- 
righteous, that he might bring us to God; being put to 
death in the flesh, but quickened in the spirit" (i Pet. iii. 
18); of St. Paul: "Who delivered us out of the power of 
darkness, and translated us into the kingdom of the Son of 
his love; in whom we have our redemption, the forgive- 
ness of our sins" (Col. i. 13, 14); and of the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews : " Now once at the end of the 
ages hath he been manifested to put away sin by the 
sacrifice of himself" (Heb. ix. 26). 

If now we call to mind what has been said in the 
previous chapter concerning the new birth into union with 
Christ, consequent upon His death and resurrection, it will 
easily become apparent how provision is made by God for 
the entire abolition, through His Passion, of one con- 
sequence of sin, namely, sinfulness. The repentant sinner, 
being a member of Christ's body, abiding in Him and 
continually deriving sustenance from Him, is destined to 
become gradually transformed into His likeness, and so to 
attain to a condition of holiness such as His. The ultimate 
attainment of faultlessness of life, as an end which is placed 
by God before the Christian for him to strive for with sure 
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confidence of success, is apparently implied in the doctrine 
of continuous growth into Christ's likeness. But holiness, 
apart from its identity with Christ-like conduct, we also 
have explicitly put before us in the New Testament as that 
which is the natural accompaniment and expression of life 
in Christ. That one great purpose of the death of Christ 
was to enable man to rise to a high level of moral conduct, 
is evident from the following words of St. Paul : " What 
the law could not do, in that it was weak through the flesh, 
God, sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh 
and as an oflfering for sin, condemned sin in the flesh : that 
the ordinance of the law might be fulfilled in us, who walk 
not after the flesh, but after the spirit " (Rom. viii. 3, 4) ; 
and again from these of St. Peter: "Who his own self 
bare our sins in his body upon the tree, that we, having 
died unto sins, might live unto righteousness; by whose 
stripes ye were healed" (i Pet. ii. 24), That the fulfil- 
ment of this purpose of the practice by man of a lofty 
moral conduct is dependent upon man's abiding in organic 
union with Christ, appears from His own clear declaration 
to His disciples : " Abide in me, and I in you. As the 
branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the 
vine ; so neither can ye, except ye abide in me. I am the 
vine, ye are the branches : He that abideth in me, and I 
in him, the same beareth much fruit : for apart from me ye 
can do nothing " (John xv. 4, 5). And that the lofty moral 
conduct of the Christian, the practice of which is made 
possible to him by union with Christ, is intended to develop 
into holy or faultless conduct, we gather from what St. Paul 
tells us of Christ's purpose with reference to His Church : 
" Christ also loved the church, and gave himself for it ; that 
he might sanctify it, having cleansed it by the washing of 
water with the word, that he might present the church to 
himself a glorious church, not having spot or wrinkle or 
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any such thing ; but that it should be holy and without 
blemish" (Eph. v. 25-27). 

It thus seems clear that the Christian, being brought 
into organic union with Christ in consequence of His death 
and resurrection, and being careful to abide in union with 
Him, is assured of ultimately obtaining full remission of 
whatever sinfulness he has introduced into his own nature 
by his disobedience to the Will of God. But this is not 
all : he is likewise enabled to free himself eventually from 
the sinfulness which he has inherited or otherwise con- 
tracted by reason of the sins of others. However his 
character may be deteriorated and his actions marred by 
his ancestors' or his neighbours' wrong-doing, yet he may 
be confident of becoming gradually cleansed from all imper- 
fection and habituated to the practice of objective righteous- 
ness. ** His divine power hath granted unto us all things 
that pertain unto life and godliness, through the knowledge 
of him that called us by his own glory and virtue ; whereby 
he hath granted unto us his precious and exceeding great 
promises ; that through these ye may become partakers of 
the divine nature, having escaped the corruption that is in 
the world by lust " (2 Pet. i. 3, 4). 

II. Let us now see what we can learn from the New 
Testament concerning the manner in which God deals, 
under the Christian dispensation, with the second of the 
three consequences named above, the disorder introduced 
by the sinner into the world around him. Some amount 
of reparation of this disorder God no doubt often requires 
the sinner to make and enables him to make; but to a 
large extent the results of his ill-doing pass altogether 
beyond his reach, so that he has no control over them, no 
power of arresting their evil course and remedying the 
harm that has been done, except through the agency of 
God Himself. If, sorrowing over the disorder he has 
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wrought, he wishes to have it all removed or compensated, 
he must prevail upon God to exercise His almighty power, 
and so direct the course of events that the evil may be 
neutralised and the world may no longer be the worse for 
his disobedience. And that the Christian may, by virtue 
of his union with Christ, thus prevail with God, we seem 
to be plainly taught in the New Testament. Thus we are 
told by our Lord, " If ye abide in me, and my words abide 
in you, ask whatsoever ye will, and it shall be done unto 
you " (John xv. 7) ; and again, " Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, If ye shall ask anything of the Father, he will give it 
you in my name. Hitherto have ye asked nothing in my 
name : ask, and ye shall receive, that your joy may be 
fulfilled" (John xvi. 23, 24). And this teaching of his 
Master is repeated by St. John : '* Beloved, if our heart 
condemn us not, we 'have boldness toward God ; and 
whatsoever we ask, we receive of him, because we keep 
his commandments, and do the things that are pleasing in 
his sight" (i John iii. 21, 22). 

Thus, then, provision appears to be made by God for 
full remission of the second, as well as of the first, of the 
three consequences of sin for which in Jewish morals the 
remission is not more than partial. 

Let us now turn for a moment to one of the two conse- 
quences that were represented in Jewish morals as being 
upon the repentance of the sinner entirely remitted. The 
separation that the sinner sets up between himself and God 
appears to be annulled by God immediately upon his evinc- 
ing true repentance. God does not turn away or refuse to 
listen to him, but admits him again into communion with 
Himself. But nevertheless it may be the case, that even 
in this matter the position of the Christian is greatly supe- 
rior .to that of the Jew. It may be the case, and appa- 
rently it is the case, that there are degrees of proximity to 
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God, and that to the repentant Christian there is a possi- 
bility of closer access to Him than any that is vouchsafed 
to the repentant Jew. The sinful nature of the once-born 
man is apparently such that he is debarred from attaining 
to such sympathy with the ways and with the Will of God, 
and from living in such nearness to Him, as the renewed 
nature of the Christian renders him entitled to hope for. 
David could indeed say to God, " O God, thou art my God; 
early will I seek thee : my soul thirsteth for thee, my flesh 
longeth for thee, in a dry and weary land, where no water 
is. . . . Thou hast been my help, and in the shadow of 
thy wings will I rejoice. My soul foUoweth hard after 
thee: thy right hand upholdeth me" (Psalm Ixiii. i, 7, 8). 
But our Lord seems to speak of a communion between God 
and man' still closer than this, when He says to His dis- 
ciples, '''If a man love me, he will keep my word : and my 
Father will love him, and we will come unto him, and make 
our abode with him " (John xiv. 23) ; and when He prays 
to His Father, " That they may all be one ; even as thou. 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be in 
us" (John xvii. 21). This possibility of living in a very 
much closer degree of proximity to God is j)erhaps a part 
of what is meant by the reconciliation of man to Himself 
which St. Paul tells us God eflfected through His Son : 
"All things are of God, who reconciled us to himself 
through Christ" (2 Cor. v. 18). 

III. We come now to the last of the three consequences 
of sin mentioned at the beginning of the chapter, viz., the 
needful penalty of suflfering incurred by disobedience. 
Apparently the death of Christ has some efficacy to miti- 
gate the severity of this penalty. In order to understand 
how it is thus efficacious, it seems necessary that we should 
carefully note, that the death of Christ is presented to us 
in Scripture in two somewhat diflferent aspects — as a shed- 
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ding of blood or giving up of life, and as an enduring of 
great suffering. It is the former aspect to which our 
attention seems to be directed, when we read the words 
of our Lord, " This is my blood of the covenant, which is 
shed for many unto remission of sins " (Matt. xxvl. 28) ; 
or those of St. Paul, " In whom we have our redemption 
through his blood, the forgiveness of our trespasses " (Eph. 
i. 7) ; or those of St. John, " The blood of Jesus his Son 
cleanseth us from all sin" (i John i. 7). And it is the 
latter aspect that is chiefly set before us in the 53rd chapter 
of Isaiah, and also in the following passage from St. Peter, 
" Christ also suffered for you, leaving you an example, that 
ye should follow his steps : who did no sin, neither was 
guile found in his mouth : who, when he was reviled, 
reviled not again ; when he suffered, threatened not ; but 
committed himself to him that judgeth righteously : who 
his own self bare our sins in his body upon the tree, that 
we, having died unto sins, might live unto righteousness ; 
by whose stripes ye were healed" (i Pet. ii. 21—24). 

Now, in so far as the death of Christ and the sufferings 

of Christ are separable ideas, it appears to be the former 

on which Scripture chiefly dwells as having efficacy to 

redeem the world. It seems to be made more clear to us, 

that suffering without death would not have purchased 

man's redemption, than it is, that death without suffering 

would not have been efficacious. Partly, perhaps, this is 

is not so much Christ's endurance of suffering, 

bmission to death, that constitutes the highest 

anifestation of self-surrender, and because it is 

der to the Will of God that is, in all sacrifice, 

igent endowed by Him with creative energy. 

, it may be, it is because there was a mysterious 

1 Christ had to perform in the unseen world, in 

and vanquishing the power of death, to the 
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accomplishment of which His own death was a necessary 
antecedent. But whatever may be the true interpretation 
of the connection between His death upon the Cross and 
the new creation of man which resulted from it, we seem 
to gather from the teaching of Scripture, that it is to His 
death, more than to His suflferings — so far as the two ideas 
admit of being separated — that we may properly ascribe 
the new birth of the Christian into organic union with the 
risen Lord. 

And what effect has organic union with Christ, which 
we associate chiefly with His death, upon the suffering 
which the sinner has incurred in consequence of his dis- 
obedience? God's ordinance of suflfering as the penalty 
of sin is apparently intended to serve two ends — ends of 
which we become apprised partly by reason and partly by 
means of the consciousness of guilt — namely, the preven- 
tion of further wrong-doing by ourselves and others, and 
the reparation of the wrong that has been done. The con- 
sciousness which men sometimes have of another end, of 
an end which consists in the gratification of the revengeful 
feelings of an injured Deity, appears to be a spurious con- 
sciousness, having its origin in a misapprehension of the 
character of God. It appears to have no true basis in His 
actual dealings with mankind. We saw reason to believe 
that, in so far as sin may be regarded in the light of a 
personal injury to Him, He at once forgives it upon the 
repentance of the sinner. Considering, then, that we have 
but two ends with which to deal, let us take first the ques- 
tion of reparation, reparation of the sinfulness that has 
arisen in the sinner's own nature and of disorder that has 
been introduced by him into the world around ; and let us 
take afterwards the question of the discipline that is neces- 
sary to restrain from sin. The two questions, expressed 
in interrogative form, are, Does the death of Christ, 
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enabling the repentant sinner to be in union with Him, 
relieve the sinner of that suffering which is ordained by 
God as a condition of reparation ? and, Does it at all miti- 
gate that suffering which God sees to be needful to restrain 
the sinner himself and other persons from further sin ? 

The answer to the first question seems to be, that cer- 
tainly it is the cause of very great relief. To a certain 
extent, no doubt, God requires the repentant sinner himself 
to repair the sinfulness and the disorder which he has 
created ; and, so far as suffering is a necessary means to 
such reparation as God requires of him, he must still 
endure it, notwithstanding the atoning death of Christ. 
The new birth into union with Christ does not remove 
from the repentant sinner all responsibility for undergoing 
toil and privation in the endeavour to remedy the evil of 
which his disobedience has been the cause. But to wholly 
repair the mischief he has wrought is manifestly, in the 
generality of cases, utterly beyond his power. It is cer- 
tainly beyond his power in respect of the natural and 
visible effects of his self-denying labours ; and it would 
seem to be certainly beyond his power in respect of the 
value, for purposes of prevailing with Him to make repara- 
tion, which God is pleased to attach to human effort. And 
yet the repentant sinner seems sometimes to feel that in a 
certain manner responsibility for reparation rests with him, 
and that by a natural law of God there is an obligation 
laid upon him to endure an amount of suffering in some 
sort commensurate with the consequences of his offence. 
He is the source of the disorder of which he is conscious, 
and he it is, he seems to feel, to whom it properly belongs 
to make amends. He is in a manner responsible for 
suffering to whatever extent may be necessary 
lie natural law of God, and fulfil the conditions 
ration being undertaken by Him. Now, as we 
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have seen, the death of Christ, bringing man into union 
with Him, is effectual, to a very large extent, to secure the 
reparation of all disorder. There is nothing in his own 
moral constitution which the sinner cannot now set right 
by holding fast to his union with Christ ; ther^e is nothing 
in the external consequences of his sin for which he cannot 
now provide a remedy by praying earnestly to God in 
Christ's name. The death of Christ, enabling him to rely 
entirely upon Christ and upon God to remedy the evil that 
he has wrought — except in so far as he is plainly called 
upon by God to remedy it by his own efforts — frees him 
from all fear of suffering commensurate with the conse- 
quences of his offence. Suffering commensurate with the 
consequences of his offence — seeming, therefore, it may be, 
almost without limit — would appear to be sometimes felt 
by the sinner to be no more than his just due ; and from 
such impending suffering as this he is entirely relieved by 
the death of Christ. " Since then the children are sharers 
in flesh and blood, he also himself in like manner partook 
of the same; that through death he might bring to nought 
him that had the power of death, that is, the devil ; and 
might deliver all them who through fear of death were all 
their lifetime subject to bondage" (Heb. ii. 14, 15). 

With regard to the second point, the suffering which is 
needful in God's sight to restrain from sin, it appears to 
be the case, that here also some relief is afforded by the 
death of Christ — by the death of Christ regarded as 
bringing the sinner into union with Him. And it is in 
this way that relief seems to come. The regenerate man, 
partaking of Christ's nature, and having a greater know- 
ledge than the unregenerate man of the Father's love, is 
more amenable than he to the gentle guidance and dis- 
cipline of God. He is more capable of being controlled by 
love and by the influences of God's Spirit ; and suffering 
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sufficient only to remind him of God's displeasure at the 
sight of sin will apparently do much to turn him from it, 
independently of fear on his part of the penalties of sin. 
And thus it would seem to be the case, that the dis- 
ciplinary suffering needful to deter from disobedience is 
considerably lessened by the death of Christ being the 
cause to man of a new birth. The suffering imposed by 
God for the particular purpose of bringing the human will 
into a state of submission to His own Will would seem to 
be much less than it would have been if Christ had not 
died. 

And now let us go on to notice, that in this work of 
bringing the will of man into conformity to the Will of 
God the visible sufferings of Christ — or His death regarded 
exclusively in its second aspect — have potent efficacy. 
The visible sufferings of Christ, interpreted as a most 
convincing proof of the infinite love which God has for 
man, for man even in his fallen and unregenerate state, 
appear to be a powerful means employed by God for 
touching the rebellious will of man and exciting in him a 
disposition to become reconciled to his Maker. It is, per- 
haps, the attractive power of the Cross of Christ, even 
more than its renovating power, to which our attention is 
naturally directed by the words of our Lord, " And I, if I 
be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto myself" 
(John xii. 32); and by the words of St. Paul, "We are 
ambassadors therefore on behalf of Christ, as though God 
were intreating by us : we beseech you on behalf of Christ, 
be ye reconciled to God. Him who knew no sin he made 
to be sin on our behalf; that we might become the 
righteousness of God in him" (2 Cor. v. 20, 21). 

Apparently, then, we have reason to believe, that the 
relation of Christ's death to the suffering which man incurs 
as the penalty of sin is as follows. Regarded as the 
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laying down of life in obedience to God*s Will, and as 
being thus the cause to man of a new birth, it relieves him 
of a great part of that suffering which he feels to be a 
condition of the reparation of disorder. Regarded again 
in this light, it relieves him, because of the greater amena- 
bility to discipline of his renewed nature, of much of that 
suffering which would otherwise be needful to restrain 
from sin. And regarded as the undertaking on behalf of 
man of a work manifestly involving grievous pain, and as 
being thus a revelation of God's love to man, it is itself a 
means of discipline which acts to a great extent as an 
effective substitute for the discipline of pain. The death 
of Jesus Christ is instrumental in raising man to a position 
by virtue of which he is able to obtain from Christ, by 
union with Him, and from God, by prayer to Him, repara- 
tion of all the disorder which he has wrought and which it 
is beyond his power to repair himself. Thus it saves him 
from liability to endure a great part of the suffering to 
which consciousness of guilt seems to point as necessary 
to be endured if wrong is to be remedied. It also, by 
giving him a nature more capable of being guided by other 
discipline, saves him from some amount of suffering which 
he would otherwise incur. And the visible sufferings of 
Christ in death likewise save man from some amount of 
disciplinary suffering, since they are a powerful means of 
making known to man the love of God, and so of inducing 
him to cease from disobedience to God's Will. 

IV. As has been said, the new birth appears to be 
associated in Scripture with the death of Christ, rather 
than with His sufferings; and so far as remission of 
human suffering is consequent upon the new birth, we are, 
perhaps, not in a position to attribute it to the sufferings 
of Christ. We are, perhaps, only warranted in ascribing 
to His sufferings that which seems to be a manifest conse» 
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quence of His visible sufferings, viz., the saving the sinner 
i'rom disciplinary suffering by drawing him to Christ. We 
Stem to be made aware — chiefly perhaps through conscious- 
ness of guilt — that our own suffering is, or rather would 
be, a condition of the evil we have wrought being remitted, 
that is, repaired, by God; but we do not appear to be 
distinctly taught in Scripture that, when through the death 
of Christ reparation becomes possible without our suffering. 
His sufferings, regarded otherwise than as incidental to 
His death, have been a necessary instrument in producing 
this result. It seems to be the death of Christ, rather 
than His sufferings, that is a substitute for man's suffering, 
when this is looked upon as a condition, ordained by God, 
of the reparation of disorder. But with man's suffering, so 
far as it is to be regarded as a means of discipline, the case 
appears to be different. Here it seems to be in great part 
the visible sufferings of Christ, by the operation of which he 
obtains relief. The Cross of Christ, as a manifestation of 
God's love, has power to bring the human will into sub- 
mission to the Will of God, and would thus seem to be an 
effective substitute for much disciplinary correction. And 
thus, apparently, the sufferings of Christ may be truly said 
to be a substitute for some of the suffering which is the 
penalty of sin — for some of the suffering, that is, which 
God sees it to be needful to inflict as a consequence of sin, 
in order that man may be deterred from persevering in 
disobedience. However necessary in other ways may be 
a continued discipline of pain in order to bring the human 
character into a state of high perfection, it seems reason- 
able to suppose, that the suflFering inflicted by God for the 
particular purpose of preventing wilful wrong-doing becomes 
less in proportion as men in general recognise the attractive 
power of the Cross. Thus Christ may apparently be truly 
said to have suffered in order that men might be spared 
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from suffering — from some of the particular suffering, that 
is, which would otherwise have been needful as the disci- 
plinary penalty of sin. Christ's sufferings are in a certain 
sense a substitute for man's suffering. 

If we recognise it as a fact, that the sufferings of Christ 
are to a certain extent a substitute for man's suffering, it 
seems to follow that we must recognise it as a fact, that 
suffering imposed by God as the penalty of sin has a bene- 
ficent end to serve, in the light of which end the imposition 
of suffering must be regarded. For it appears to be only 
on the supposition, which we have been considering, of 
the visible sufferings of Christ doing the work of man's 
suffering in promoting such an end — the end, namely, of 
man's repentance and submission to God's Will — that we 
can suppose Christ to suffer instead of man. And not 
only do we seem called upon to recognise it as a general 
fact, that God chastises sin in order to purge man from 
self-assertion and win him to Himself, but we seem bound 
to adopt the view, that it is a part of His moral govern- 
ment of the world to vary His chastisements in accordance 
with man's needs from time to time. If we only recognise 
the general fact that the chastisement of sin is for a benefi- 
cent end, we might imagine, as in the administration of 
human laws, a fixed scale of punishments ordained by God 
to meet the necessities of mankind as a whole ; the penalty 
assigned to each degree of sin being the least which, for 
mankind as a whole, will be productive of good results. 
But then it would be hard to see, how He could, con- 
sistently with justice, allow the innocent to suffer for the 
guilty. It would be hard to see, how He could consent 
to relieve the repentant sinner of any part of the penalty 
he had incurred, merely because Christ had undertaken to 
suffer for him. If, however, we consider God to have, in 
the ordinary exercise of His moral government, direct regard 
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in particular cases, and from time to time, to the accom- 
plishment of the end which He has in view, viz., the 
winning sinners to Himself, this difficulty appears to be 
removed. If the sinner, touched by the spectacle of 
Christ's undertaking to suffer on his behalf, is thereby 
drawn nearer to God, we may apparently well suppose, 
that God, treating him at least to some extent individually, 
often inflicts upon him a slighter penalty, because now a 
slighter penalty is sufficient to meet the necessities of the 
case. 

The point which it is desired to make quite clear is, that 
the voluntary undertaking of an innocent person to share 
the suffering of one who has incurred a penalty may, by 
the response of love which it evokes, draw the guilty 
person into sympathy with the innocent, and so into 
sympathy with the law or command which the one has 
broken and the other respects; thus rendering less the 
need of suffering in order to amendment. And, in so far 
as amendment is understood to be the purpose for which 
suffering is designed, there seems to be no injustice in 
removing from a repentant offender some part of a stated 
penalty in consequence of another having suffered on his 
behalf. The innocent sufferer is not the vicarious victim 
of a rule of punishment, but a co-operator with him who 
inflicts punishment for the purpose of amendment. In 
this way, it would seem, man by witnessing the sufferings 
borne by Christ on his behalf is disposed to become recon- 
ciled to God, and is accordingly spared, without any injustice, 
some of the disciplinary pain which would otherwise have 
been needful. It is desired to make it clear, that the view 
here taken is, that the person whose feelings are changed 
by witnessing the love of Christ for the sinner is the sinner 
himself, and not, as is maintained by Mozley,* God the 
1 University Sermons, 3rd ed., pp. 169-173. 
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Father ; that it is man who becomes by their means re- 
conciled to God, rather than God who becomes reconciled 
to man. Apparently the only condition needing to be ful- 
filled, in order that God may become reconciled to the 
sinner — may receive him, that is, into communion and 
assure him of His favour — is that the sinner shall turn to 
God, and repent him of his sins ; and apparently the only 
condition needing to be fulfilled, in order that God may 
make remission of disciplinary suffering, is that the necessity 
for such suffering shall become less. It does not appear to 
be the case that — as Mozley seems to hold — God being 
moved by the voluntary sufferings of His Son, and being 
satisfied that by them justice will be appeased, is willing, 
upon condition of the sinner's repentance, to show mercy 
to him and remit his punishment. Rather, it seems to be 
the case, that God is enabled to make more manifest His 
love, and to impose less disciplinary pain, because the 
spectacle of Christ's sufferings has moved the sinner to 
repentance. 

V. The new birth into organic union with the glorified 
human nature of the risen Lord has been represented in 
this and the preceding chapter as the primary and essential 
consequence and purpose of Christ's death and resurrection. 
It has also been represented as forming the foundation of 
Christian morals. It is contended, that the great historical 
event of the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ was 
instrumental in so altering the constitution of human nature, 
as to give rise to a new science of moral conduct. It is 
contended, that there is a science of Christian morals con- 
taining certain principles which are essentially different from 
the principles of natural or of Jewish morals. One such 
principle has been already noticed, the principle, namely, 
that the ultimately attainable goal of human endeavour is 
the practice of Christ-like or perfect conduct. 
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This view of the redemptive work of Christ is partly in 
agreement, partly in disagreement, with the view — a view 
which has the support of eminent theologians — that the 
obedience of Christ in undergoing death was a repre- 
sentative obedience ; that lie as Head of the human race 
offered to God in the name of humanity the sacrifice of 
a perfect self-surrender ; that man claiming to be joined 
to Him finds in consequence of Christ's obedience, regarded 
as in some sort his obedience, new favour with God. The 
view of this book is partly in agreement with that just 
mentioned, because they both insist upon a vital connection 
between the atoning work of Christ and man's organic 
union with Him ; but in other ways it is in disagreement 
with it. 

The following are the words of Maurice on the subject 

of Christ's Atonement : " It is confessed by all orthodox 

schools, that Christ was actually the Lord of men, the King 

of their spirits, the Source of all the light which ever 

visited them, the Person for whom all nations longed as 

their Head and Deliverer, the Root of righteousness in each 

man. The Bible speaks of His being revealed in this 

character ; of the mystery which had been hid from ages 

and generations being made known by His Incarnation. 

If we speak of Christ as taking upon Himself the sins of 

men by some artificial substitution, we deny that He is 

their actual Representative. . . . Supposing the Father's 

will to be a will to all good ; — supposing the Son of God, 

being one with Him, and Lord of man, to obey and fulfil 

in our flesh that will by entering into the lowest condition 

:h men had fallen through their sin ; — supposing 

to be, for this reason, an object of continual com- 

to His Father, and that complacency to be fully 

it by the Death upon the Cross ; — supposing His 

be a Sacrifice, the only complete sacrifice ever 
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offered, the entire surrender of the whole spirit and body 
to God ; is not this, in the highest sense, Atonement ? Is 
not the true, sinless Root of humanity revealed ; is not 
God in Him reconciled to man ? Is not the Cross the 
meeting-point between man and man, between man and 
God?"i 

Now the above does not seem to be the Scriptural 
doctrine of the Atonement. Maurice's argument is in 
substance plainly this : If there is union between mankind 
and Christ, if He is the Head of all nations and the sinless 
Root of humanity, so that He may claim to be, and may be 
accepted by God as being, their proper Representative, 
then His acts may be looked upon by God as acts in which 
they have a share ; and God may receive men into favour 
because, in Christ's death, they have now rendered to Him 
a true obedience. But this argument does not seem to set 
forth what is actually the case. In the first place, as has 
already been pointed out, the only condition needing to be 
fulfilled in order that God may be reconciled to the sinner 
appears to be, according to the teaching of Scripture, his 
repentance. With this reconciliation the death of Christ 
seems to have no necessary connection. Man's union with 
Christ brings him indeed into closer proximity to God ; but, 
apart from this union, we seem to have good reason for 
believing that God receives the sinner into favour im- 
mediately upon his determining to forsake his sin. Thus 
the reconciliation of God to man does not seem to need the 
explanation that Maurice gives. In the second place, it 
does not appear to be the case, that Christ was in truth 
the Head and Representative of humanity before His death. 
As has been set forth in the preceding chapter, the union 
of man with Christ appears to have been the consequence 
of His death and resurrection, and not to have preceded 

* Theological Essays, 3rd cd., pp. 144, 147. 
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them. His title, the Son of man, does not seem necessarily 
to point to any supernatural tie between Himself and other 
men, to any tie essentially different in kind from that which 
joined one man to another before His Incarnation. He 
may no doubt be truly spoken of as a representative Man 
in the sense of combining in Himself in full perfection all 
the attributes of humanity; but it does not appear that 
during His life on earth He was in any way man's Re- 
presentative in the sense of having authority to perform 
actions on his behalf. Man's organic union with Christ is 
apparently altogether a new thing, dating, not from His 
Incarnation, but from the completion of His Passion. 

Archdeacon Norris also maintains the view that Christ, 
the organic Head of the human race, acted, in His perfect 
obedience to the Will of God, as the Representative of 
humanity. *' In the Epistle to the Romans," he writes, 
'* we have the great lines of the doctrine. We have two 
selves — a bad self ((rap^) and a good self (irvevfjia) : one 
needs to be killed, the other needs to be quickened. 
Christ's Death effected the former. His Resurrection the 
latter. How ? By virtue of our mystical union with Him 
(we are (rv/JL(f)vToi T(p yipia-r^ since His incarnation). God 
therefore accepted His death as atonement for our sin and 
as a security that our bad self would die (the idea of Xurpov 
in aToXirpaxri^) ; and on this security admitted us freely 
into a covenant of reconciliation (KaToKkarfi]). And ' If 
when we were enemies we were thus reconciled to God 
by the death of His Son, much more, being reconciled, 
shall we be saved by His life' (v. lo). The same mystical 
union that made His death our death, will make His life 
our life (vi. 5)." ^ 

He further says, " Very clearly Scripture unfolds to us 
the two terms of the Covenant, — * This is the Covenant 

* Rudiments of Theology, 2nd ed., p. 199. 
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that I will make them after those days, saith the Lord ; 
I will put my laws into their hearts, and in their minds 
will I write them,' — this on one side, — God requires that 
the law of holiness shall be impressed on man's heart ; — 
'Then, said He, And their sins and iniquities will I 
remember no more ; ' — this on the other side, an act of 
amnesty, or absolution, on God's part. Indeed, the word 
Covenant necessarily involves the idea of an engagement 
on both sides. God could not forgive sin, unless the law of 
holiness were first satisfied^ ^ And again, *' Christ as the 
af>xnyo^ of our salvation fulfilled the condition, pledging 
mankind to follow, and enabling them to do so at the same 
time, as we have seen. While (above all else) He rendered 
to God an obedience — even ' unto death ' — so perfect, that 
it more than covered the disobedience of the race which 
He represented. Without this antecedent atonement no New 
Covenant for the remission of sins would have been possible^ ^ 

With regard to this argument it has to be said, as was 
said above, that the teaching of Scripture seems to be (i) 
that the only condition to be fulfilled by man in order to 
be restored to God's favour is, that he should repent him 
of his sins ; and (2) that Christ is the organic Head, not 
of the human race, but only of those members of it who 
are regenerate. It does not appear to be the case, either 
that God looks for potential spotlessness of life before He 
remits the consequences of sin, or that potential spotlessness 
of life exists in any man except as a consequence of the 
death and resurrection — not the death only, but the death 
and resurrection — of Jesus Christ 

But Archdeacon Norris, though he considers that man 

was in union with Christ from the time of His Incarnation, 

does not by any means lose sight of the fact, that the 

infusion into man of a new life is represented in Scripture 

* Rudiments of Theology, p. 228. " Id., p. 176. 
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as essentially connected with His death and resurrection. 
This, however, he explains in a different manner from that 
in which it has been explained here. He considers ap- 
parently, not that Christ won by the death of His natural 
body the power to unite man to the body of His resurrec- 
tion, not that man undergoes a vital change in his own 
nature enabling him to receive new life from the risen 
Christ, but that the only change is in the nature of Christ, 
from a natural body to a glorified body. He apparently 
looks upon Christ*$ death and resurrection as necessary to 
the communication of new life, not because of any new 
creation or new birth wrought thereby, but only because 
the life existing in the body of His Incarnation was not 
in a state that could be communicated to mankind. He 
apparently identifies in a manner the blood shed by our 
Lord for the redemption of the world with the life which 
He now communicates to His Church, holding that while 
this life was represented by natural human blood — that is, 
during the time of His earthly ministry — it was not in a 
communicable state, and that His death and resurrection 
were necessary in order that it might be imparted to man- 
kind. And apparently men become recipients of it, not at 
all by virtue of any change of nature in themselves won 
for them by Christ, but because God, by reason of Christ's 
representative obedience, admits them to the benefits of the 
New Covenant. 

The following are Archdeacon Norris's own words. 
''The supreme obedience even unto Death obtained our 
i>ardon once for all, and provision was made for our con- 

ig. The Death was needful for both. For 

ist able to give security for this cleansing? 

vers, ' by His blood,' His death provided for 
in a way that nothing else could. It need 

^ated that by blood here, and all through these 
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Scriptures, the life that is in the blood is meant. The life 
(that is, the human soul) of our Lord abides eternally and 
is communicable to man. While that life (in Hebrew 
phrase) flowed in the veins of Jesus it was incommunicable 
to man. The whole tenor of our Lord's discourses in St. 
John's Gospel seems to teach us that His Death was neces- 
sary in order that it might become communicable to man. 
He would give His flesh and blood to be the life of the 
world." ^ *' The more we meditate on our Lord's dis- 
courses there recorded, the more it grows in clearness that 
our Lord regarded His dissolution — the separation of His 
flesh and blood, that is, of His body and soul (for blood 
here as ever stands for the life that is in the blood) — as 
needful that there might be (i) sacrifice^ and (2) a feeding 
on that sacrifice. The life that was in the incarnate Christ 
could not be made communicable to us until it had been 
'glorified,' — that is, spiritualised by passing through the 
process of death." ^ 

An endeavour will now be made to set forth briefly and 
distinctly the difference between his view and that taken 
in this book as to the teaching of Scripture on the subject 
of Christ's redemptive work. There appears to be no 
difference, or no substantial difference, between them, first, 
in regard to the perfect obedience and self-surrender 
exhibited in Christ's death ; secondly, in regard to His 
death considered in the light of a necessary preliminary to 
His resurrection ; and, thirdly, it may be added, in regard 
to a mysterious conflict waged by our Lord with the power 
of death in the unseen world. The difference between 
them is apparently as follows. The one represents the 
blood, the principle of life of Christ's human body, as being 
poured forth in order that, being taken up in a new form 
by His resurrection body, it might, as the principle of life 
^ Rudiments of Theology, p. 223. ' Id., p. 233. 
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of that body, be communicable to mankind ; the other 
represents His blood as being shed in order to win from 
God the power to bestow upon man a new nature, a nature 
in organic union with His resurrection body, and from it 
continually drawing new life. In the one view an essential 
point is, that the blood, or principle of life of Christ's 
human body, is itself, though in a transformed state, the 
principle of life of His resurrection body; in the other 
view an essential point is, that not only Christ's nature, 
but man's nature also, has undergone a change, making it 
possible for him to be sustained by the life of Christ. In 
the one view there is no recognition of this new birth as 
being the grand outcome of Christ's Passion, its place in 
this respect being taken by the pardon which God bestows 
in consideration of the perfect and representative obedience 
of His Son; while in the other view no importance is 
attached to the question, whether the principle of Christ's 
resurrection life is or is not essentially identical with the 
principle of His natural life, it being held that the relation 
between Christ and His Church after His death and 
resurrection was essentially a new one. 

It may be remarked that if, as Archdeacon Norris holds 
and as clearly seems to be the case, life was not communi- 
cable from Christ to man before His death and resurrection, 
it is difficult to see how that mystical union can have 
existed of which he speaks in a passage already quoted, a 
mystical union rendering Christ's obedience unto death a 
representative obedience on behalf of the human race. The 
more intelligible view seems to be, that man's mystical 
union with Christ dates, not from his Incarnation, but from 
the completion of His Passion, and is the result of a change 
in the nature, not of Christ alone, but also of all who are 
united to Him. The new birth appears to be much more 
than a figure of speech, signifying a change of relation 
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between man and God ; it appears to be a veritable fact, 
consisting in man's being endowed by God with the new 
capacities requisite for enabling him to draw life from Christ 
and grow into His likeness. 

Note, — It has seemed to the Author the more incumbent upon him 
to take notice of the view of Christ's obedience being a representative 
obedience, because it is one which he himself to some extent adopted 
in a small book, The Redemption of the Worlds written in 188 1. He 
hopes that he has made it clear why he now believes it to be a mis- 
taken view. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

I. An endeavour has been made in the two preceding 
chapters to show that there is a new creation of man, or a 
new birth into organic union with Jesus Christ, which is a 
consequence of His death and resurrection. It has been 
contended that man's mystical union with Him dates, not 
from His Incarnation, but from the completion of His Pas- 
sion ; so that He was not at the time of His death the 
organic Head and the Representative of humanity. And 
now we have to notice further, that even on the completion 
of His Passion He did not forthwith become the actual 
Head of the whole human race. He became — so we seem 
to be clearly taught in the New Testament — the Head only 
of a special body of persons, a special body of persons who 
constitute the kingdom of God or the Christian Church. 
The question, then, naturally arises. How do men become 
members of this society ? What provision has been made 
by Christ for admitting men into the Church, and so into 
union with Himself? 

The answer to this question seems undoubtedly to be, 

that it is by the way of Christ's ordinance of Baptism that 

men find admission into the new kingdom of heaven. It 

is in Baptism that they are born again into membership of 

Christ's glorified human body. The outward rite which 

marks enrolment in the company of those who profess 
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themselves Christ's followers is significative of a veritable 
inward change of nature which, through the operation of 
the Holy Spirit, is simultaneous with it. We may know 
it to be thus significative, first, because this ceremony of 
initiation into the ranks of the visible Church on earth is 
not a ceremony devised by men, but one which was ex- 
pressly instituted by our Lord Himself, for the purpose, as 
it would seem, of bestowing upon men the gift of the new 
birth, and one which appears to be expressly spoken of 
by Him as associated with the new birth; and secondly, 
because in the writings of St. Paul there is ample testimony 
of an essential connection between the rite of Baptism and 
the inward regeneration of the persons who have been bap- 
tized. Let us glance briefly at the evidence. 

The Sacrament of Christian Baptism — Baptism into the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost 
— was, as we know, instituted by our Lord in the interval 
between His resurrection from the grave and His ascension 
into heaven. In St. Matthew's account of the institution 
of it we read that " Jesus came to them and spake unto 
them, saying. All authority hath been given unto me in 
heaven and on earth. Go ye therefore, and make disciples 
of all the nations, baptizing them into the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost : teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I commanded you : 
and lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world" (Matt, xxviii. 18-20). Is there not great signifi- 
cance in the word " therefore " in these words of our Lord's ? 
" All authority hath been given unto me in heaven and on 
earth, therefore go and make disciples and baptize." Per- 
haps we can scarcely be mistaken in concluding, that our 
Lord had very definitely in His thoughts the reward which 
He had won by His death upon the Cross, the power, 
namely, to unite men to Himself and become the organic 
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Head of the new kingdom of God. This is the special 
reward made mention of by St. Paul in a passage in his 
Epistle to the Ephesians : " He raised him from the dead, 
and made him to sit at his right hand in the heavenly 
places, far above all rule, and authority, and power, and 
dominion, and every name that is named, not only in this 
world, but also in that which is to come : and he put all 
things in subjection under his feet, and gave him to be 
head over all things to the church, which is his body, the 
fulness of him that filleth all in all " (Eph. i. 20-23). And 
it would seem as if our Lord's purpose in instituting the 
Sacrament of Christian Baptism was primarily that, the 
power He had won being exercised by its means, it might 
be instrumental in bringing mankind into union with Him- 
self. It appears to be a very reasonable inference from 
His words, that He then ordained that the gift of the 
new birth, the reward to Himself of His Passion, should 
be bestowed upon man through the instrumentality of 
Baptism. 

And this view appears to be confirmed by St. John's 
account of a conversation held by our Lord with Nicodemus. 
In this conversation our Lord seems plainly to associate 
the new birth into the kingdom of God with the outward 
rite of washing with water, as well as with the inward 
work of the Holy Spirit. " Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
Except a man be born anew, he cannot see the kingdom of 
God. . . . Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a man 
be bom of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God " (John iii. 3, 5). 

00k at the testimony of St. Paul, There is 
3 Epistle to the Romans in which he seems 
iate Baptism with the entering upon a new 
th Christ, speaking of the Christian as hav- 
ed into Christ, as having been buried with 
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Him, and as being in a position to lead a new life : " Are 
ye ignorant that all we who were baptized into Christ 
Jesus were baptized into his death ? We were buried 
therefore with him through baptism into death : that like 
as Christ was raised from the dead through the glory of 
the Father, so we also might walk in newness of life'' 
(Rom. vi. 3, 4). And he appears to have the same truth 
in mind when he addresses the Colossians, as " having 
been buried with him in baptism, wherein ye were also 
raised with him through faith in the working of God, who 
raised him from the dead" (Col. ii. 12); and again when 
he writes to the Corinthians thus : " For as the body is 
one, and hath many members, and all the members of the 
body, being many, are one body ; so also is Christ. For 
in one Spirit were we all baptized into one body, whether 
Jews or Gentiles, whether bond or free" (i Cor. xii. 12, 13). 
In the following passage from the Epistle to the Galatians 
he indicates perhaps still more clearly the identity of the 
time of Christian Baptism with the time of becoming united 
to Christ : " As many of you as were baptized into Christ 
did put on Christ" (Gal. iii. 27); and in his Epistle to 
Titus he makes use of the expression ''the washing of 
regeneration " (Tit. iii. 5), implying apparently that Baptism 
is the outward means whereby men become partakers of 
the new birth. 

It seems, then, to be sufficiently clear that Christ, the 
risen Lord, is not at present the Head of the whole human 
race, but that He is the Head only of those members of it 
who obtain admission into the Christian Church through 
the Sacrament of Baptism. Nor is the new nature be- 
stowed by Him a nature which, when once bestowed on 
any section of humanity, can be transmitted, with the old 
nature, from father ' to son ; but it is a nature which He 
imparts to men individually, from generation to generation, 
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as one by one they are brought into union with Himself by 
means of the administration of the Baptismal rite. The 
way in which He has ordained that men shall be gathered 
to Him and become partakers of His nature is through the 
ministrations of the Apostolic Church. Upon those persons 
who are already admitted into union with Himself He im- 
poses the solemn duty of winning to Himself the nations of 
the world : " Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all the 
nations, baptizing them into the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost." Though Christ is not 
at present the Head of the whole human race, yet He died 
that He might become so, and He has committed to His 
followers the task of going forth in His name to complete 
His work. The Church has a mission to evangelise, and 
so to be the means of regenerating, the world, bringing one 
by one, from 'generation to generation, all men within her 
pale, and requiring for admission the fulfilment of no con- 
ditions, except those of repentance for sin and a true desire 
to participate in the redemption won by Christ. 

n. The Christian Church, then, professedly a society 
of persons baptized into the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost, is a society of j)ersons all of 
whom are in organic union with Christ their Head, Doubt- 
less this union, if through failure of co-operating will on 
the part of those who are baptized it ceases to be a living 
union, may be barren of all good result ; and apparently 
there may be extreme cases in which the union is actually 
severed. " Apart from me ye can do nothing. If a man 
abide not in me, he is cast forth as a branch, and is with- 
ered ; and they gather them, and cast them into the fire, and 
they are burned" (John xv. 5, 6). But it seems to be 
true to say in general, that all baptized Christians are in 
organic union with Christ, And now we have to notice 
further, that we are taught in the New Testament that a 
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corollary of this doctrine is, that all are in organic union 
with one another, since all are members of one and the 
same living body, the living body of which Christ is the 
Head. " Even as we have many members in one body, 
and all the members have not the same ofSce : so we, who 
are many, are one body in Christ, and severally members 
one of another" (Rom. xii. 4, 5). "God tempered the 
body together, giving more abundant honour to that part 
which lacked ; that there should be no schism in the body ; 
but that the members should have the same care one for 
another. And whether one member sufTereth, all the mem- 
bers suffer with it; or one member is honoured, all the 
members rejoice with it. Now ye are the body of Christ, 
and severally members thereof" (i Cor. xiL 24-27). "Ye 
have put off the old man with his doings, and have put on 
the new man, which is being renewed unto knowledge after 
the image of him that created him : where there cannot be 
Greek and Jew, circumcision and uncircumcision, barbarian, 
Scythian, bondmen, freemen ; but Christ is all, and in all " 
(Col. iii. 9-1 1). 

We seem to be plainly taught in the foregoing passages, 
that the new creation materially alters the relation in which 
man stands towards his fellow-man. We seem to be 
taught that in the new creation the natural tie between 
man and man is one of exceeding closeness ; that in so far 
as men are participators in Christ's nature they have no 
opposing interests, but in all social matters are properly 
concerned with the well-being of the body to which all 
alike belong. The new man, in proportion as Christ lives 
in him, ceases to have aims and interests at variance with 
those of the body of his fellow-Christians. Holiness, or 
the ideal towards which Christian conduct is developing, 
in matters of social life is a practical closeness of union 
between man and man which shall make the interests of 
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all identical; the body in whose well-being each rejoices 
being the body of Christ of which all are members. This 
new degree of closeness of human fellowship appears to 
spring not alone from intellectual recognition and reason- 
able conviction of the oneness of Christian men in Him 
who is their Head, but also from new capacities for social 
life with which the Christian is endowed. The new 
creation, it would seem, confers upon men new capa- 
bilities of restraining rivalries and ambitions and all dis- 
integrating tendencies, and of devoting themselves with 
self-suppressing zeal to the promotion of the common 
good. 

III. We have seen that union with Christ leads ulti- 
mately to the practice of perfect or Christ-like conduct, and 
also brings men into union with one another. We have 
now to notice another consequence of the first importance 
in relation to moral conduct. St. Paul, writing to "the 
church of "God which is at Corinth, even them that are 
sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be saints, with all that 
call upon the name of our Lord Jesus Christ in every place, 
their Lord and ours," puts the question, " Know ye not 
that ye are a temple of God, and that the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in you?" (i Cor. iii. i6). And he tells "the 
saints which are at Ephesus, and the faithful in Christ 
Jesus," that in Christ Jesus they " are builded together for 
a habitation of God in the Spkit " (Eph. ii. 22). That this 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit is not only in the Church as 
a whole, but in each individual member of it also, seems 
apparent from the following passage : " Know ye not that 
your bodies are members of Christ? shall I then take 
away the members of Christ, and make them members of 
a harlot? God forbid. ... Or know ye not that your 
body is a temple of the Holy Ghost which is in you, which 
ye have from God ? and ye are not your own ; for ye were 
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bought with a price : glorify God therefore in your body " 
(I Cor. vi. 15-20). 

And that this gift of the indwelling Spirit is bestowed in 
Baptism, we may apparently learn from St. Peter's address 
on the day of Pentecost : " Repent ye, and be baptized every 
one of you in the name of Jesus Christ unto the remission 
of your sins; and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. For to you is the promise, and to your children, 
and to all that are afar off, even as many as the Lord our 
God shall call unto him " (Acts ii. 38, 39) ; and perhaps 
also from the following passage in St. PauFs Epistle to 
Titus : '' According to his mercy he saved us, through the 
washing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost, 
which he poured out upon us richly, through Jesus Christ 
our Saviour " (Tit. iii, 5, 6). 

This indwelling of the Holy Spirit with individual 
Christian men appears to be a fact of prime importance in 
relation to their moral conduct. For we thus seem to be 
furnished with a permanent inward Guide to the Will of 
God in respect of our voluntary actions, a Guide to the 
attainment of holy or Christ-like behaviour and of conduct 
which in social matters subserves in the highest degree 
the well-being of the Church which is His body. That 
Christian men, maintaining their union with their Head, 
are indeed entitled to rely upon the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit in all matters of conduct, we may apparently gather 
from our Lord's statements concerning the office of the 
Comforter : " If ye love me, ye will keep my command- 
ments. And I will pray the Father, and he shall give you 
another Comforter, that he may be with you for ever, even 
the Spirit of truth : whom the world cannot receive ; for it 
beholdeth him not, neither knoweth him : ye know him ; 
for he abideth with you, and shall be in you " (John xiv. 
15—17). "I have yet many things to say unto you, but 
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ye cannot hear them now. Howbeit when he, the Spirit 
of truth, is come, he shall guide you into all the truth : for 
he shall not speak from himself; but what things soever he 
shall hear, these shall he speak : and he shall declare unto 
you the things that are to come" (John xvi. 12, 13). It 
seems impossible to exclude from these words an implicit 
promise, that Christ would normally make known His Will 
concerning the voluntary action of persons in union with 
Himself by means of the agency of the Holy Spirit per- 
manently abiding with them. It seems impossible to 
maintain that " all the truth " into which the Comforter is 
ever ready to guide those with whom He dwells does not 
comprise the truth in relation to what is right in conduct. 

But if more evidence is wanted that the Holy Spirit may 
be looked to as a G\iide to right conduct, we have it, first, 
in an injunction given by our Lord in connection with the 
mission of the twelve disciples : '* When they deliver you 
up, be not anxious how or what ye shall speak : for it shall 
be given you in that hour what ye shall speak. For it 
is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father that 
speaketh in you" (Matt. x. 19, 20). And we have it, 
secondly, in our Lord's teaching concerning God's readi- 
ness to answer prayer : " If ye, then, being evil, know 
how to give good gifts unto your children, how much more 
shall your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them 
that ask him" (Luke xi. 13). If the Christian, having the 
Holy Spirit abiding in him, is earnestly desirous of doing 
exactly that which God wills, and yet is in doubt as to 
what step it is which it may be right for him to take, it is 
..I.. — i.^.-- .jj^^ QqJ ^jjj^ jj^ answer to his prayer, 

of His Voice within him directing him 
\iid we can scarcely doubt that having 
prayer for the guidance of His Spirit is 
\ appropriate to the Christian that he 
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should cultivate. We can scarcely doubt that the Christian, 
in proportion as he is in real vital union with his Lord, will 
be in the habit of referring his actions to His judgment, and 
that thus, in Christian morals, that which is intended to 
become the guide to the whole of conduct is an inward moni- 
tor, which is the Voice of God's Holy Spirit. 

This inv^ard Monitor, or Voice of God's Holy Spirit, 
we may call Conscience. In respect of the authority 
which belongs to it as expressing God's Will, and in respect 
of the extent to which it is proper that Christian men 
should refer their actions to it, it seems to correspond 
exactly to what Butler tells us of a human faculty to which 
he gives the name of consdence, and which he considers to 
be the instrument of conveying to men the commands of 
God. "The practical reason," he says, "of insisting so 
much upon this natural authority of the principle of reflec- 
tion or conscience is, that it seems in great measure over- 
looked by many, who are by no means the worst sort of 
men. It is thought sufficient to abstain from gross wicked- 
ness, and to be humane and kind to such as happen to come 
in their way. Whereas in reality the very constitution of 
our nature requires that we bring our whole conduct before 
this superior quality ; wait its determination ; enforce upon 
ourselves its authority, and make it the business of our 
lives, as it is absolutely the whole business of a moral 
agent, to conform ourselves to it. This is the true meaning 
of that ancient precept, Reverence thyself" ^ The reader may 
be reminded that conscience is treated by Butler, not only 
as a guide, but also as a motive. As a guide it corre- 
sponds, in respect of its authority, to what we have here 
called Conscience ; as an authoritative motive it corresponds 
to what we have understood by the constraint of right. 

That which Butler imagines to be a human faculty, a 

' Author's Preface to Sermons. 
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faculty which apprises men of the Will of God, and which 
ought on all occasions to be consulted by them and with 
reverence obeyed, appears to be in reality the Voice of 
God's Holy Spirit. To this Voice men feel themselves 
under obligation to yield unconditional obedience; they 
recognise that it has, in the nature and constitution of 
things, that absolute authority to direct their conduct, 
which Butler claims for the human faculty which he calls 
conscience. But the human faculty which actually exists 
in men as a guide to conduct, called in this book the sense 
of order, a faculty to which in the absence or in the silence 
of Conscience men properly defer, does not seem to appeal 
to them with like authority. It corresponds more nearly to 
what Butler speaks of as reason, reason regarded as a 
faculty which points out to men what it is in accordance 
with the general fitness of things that they should do. 
Butler, not distinguishing between Jewish and Christian 
morals, so as to recognise that the Christian may have — 
what the Jew manifestly did not have — the continual guid- 
ance of God's Spirit in all the concerns of life, attributes 
the inward monitions of which Christian men are con- 
scious to the working of a purely human faculty, other than 
reason, placed in all men by God for the purpose of autho- 
ritatively making known His Will; and thus he amalga- 
mafpc nnt rtr^iy Jewish and Christian, but also natural and 
morals. But the truth seems to be, that the 
ty of natural morals is one thing, and the 
of supernatural morals quite another, 
w notice that Conscience, like the sense of 
"s to point out to the individual agent, not 
b, but the one thing which at the given time 
for him personally to do. As the sense of 
's guide to personal virtue, so Conscience is 
► personal righteousness of life. Often, it 
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may be, Conscience will, as regards the particular conduct 
pointed out as fitting to be adopted, only endorse decisions 
already given by the sense of order ; the sense of order — 
that is, our own reason and perception employed in deter- 
mining the one fitting consequence of inciting motives — 
being apparently one means by which God indicates the 
conduct which He would have us practise. When this is 
the case, we may be able to feel distinctly that we are 
obeying God in what we do, and yet we may be able 
ostensibly to base our action on wholly reasonable grounds. 
At other times, however, Conscience seems to transcend, 
and supply the deficiencies of, the sense of order ; relieving 
us from mistakes and from perplexities from which no other 
satisfactory method of escape exists. The sense of order 
appears to be by no means equal to the task of dealing 
with all the contingencies and complexities of civilised and 
Christian life, so as always to point to courses of action 
which we can with any confidence accept as being in ac- 
cordance with God's Will, or even in accordance with the 
purposes of nature. And so in our ignorance and in our 
hesitation Conscience seems often to point — ^it may be 
without seeking on our part, or it may be in direct answer 
to our prayer for guidance — to courses of conduct for 
which we can scarcely assign a rational justification. Some- 
times, like the constraint of the ideal, only with greater 
peremptoriness and authority, the constraint of right, set 
in motion by Conscience, seems to demand, without refer- 
ence to consequences, the indulgence of one motive in pre- 
ference to another; sometimes it seems to demand the 
performance of some particular action to which we are 
hardly conscious of being incited by any other motive. 
We sometimes seem to know that there are things which 
God requires of us, although this is perhaps almost the only 
account we are able to give of our ground for doing them. 
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Conscience, then, is, as it would seem, the individual 
agent^s proper Guide to the particular conduct which at the 
given time God requires him personally to adopt. And 
what this particular conduct is will depend — as we have 
seen in the first part of this volume — very much upon his 
own moral development. Hence two men placed in similar 
outward circumstances may be inspired by God to act in 
different ways. Thus it may be right for one man to 
choose to spend his days in self-denying effort, and for 
another to choose to live in the calm enjoyment of God's 
favours ; for one man to turn his thoughts mainly In the 
direction of sternly repressing wrong, and for another to 
exhibit much sympathy and compassion for persons who 
from whatever cause are in distress ; for one man to occupy 
himself with public and phUanthropic work, and for another 
to devote himself to the well-being of those nearest to him. 
Apparently, if man prays to God, he may confidently rely 
upon being directed by Conscience to the one thing which 
God requires him personally next to undertake; and he 
may not suppose, because his neighbour when similarly 
placed undertakes some different work or enters upon some 
different mode of life, that his neighbour is not equally 
with himself following the guidance of God's Spirit. Appa- 
rently it may even be, that two men equally directed by 
God's Spirit are brought into direct collision with one 
another, the step which God sees it to be necessary that 
each should take, in order to his own progress towards 
Christ-like perfection of conduct and in order to the ulti- 
mate well-being of the body of Christ, being such that each 
crosses the other's path. Such collision does not seem to 
be necessarily any indication, in the present imperfect con- 
dition of men's characters, either that both are not faith- 
fully obeying Conscience, or that Conscience is not in truth 
the Voice of God's Holy Spirit. No doubt it indicates in 
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general the presence of sinfulness or disorder in human 
nature, but not necessarily the absence, either of God's guid- 
ing Voice, or of human wills now obedient to that Voice. 
Each of two Christian men, in opposing the other, may be 
doing on his part the one thing which God knows to be at 
the time most in accordance with His purpose of bringing 
order out of disorder and ultimately making all things 
perfect. 

There is another way, besides the guidance to right con- 
duct thereby afforded to Christian men, in which the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit appears to be a most important 
fact of Christian morals. We seem to have in it the 
guarantee of a possible continuous and unimpeded develop- 
ment in the way of righteousness. It appears to supply 
us with the power, not only of always knowing, but also 
of always obeying, the Will of God. We saw in Jewish 
morals that apparently God sometimes imposes upon men 
tasks that they are not able to perform, for the purpose, as 
it would seem, of convincing them of their weakness and 
bringing them into a state of willing dependence upon 
Himself. But in Christian morals — so far, that is, as 
men's conduct is brought, through living union with Christ, 
under the sway of its principles — there appears to be no 
such discipline. The Christian, when he has acquired the 
habit of constant prayer, may apparently claim from God 
protection from all disobedience to His commands. ''There 
hath no temptation taken you," writes St. Paul, " but such 
as man can bear : but God is faithful, who will not suffer 
you to be tempted above that ye are able ; but will with 
the temptation make also the way of escape, that ye may 
be able to endure it" (i Cor. x. 13). And in another 
Epistle, speaking of himself, he says, " I can do all things 
in him that strengtheneth me" (Phil, iv, 13). The expres- 
sion " all things " cannot but include all particular things 
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commanded by God ; and it is the Holy Spirit, the Com- 
forter sent by the Father in Christ's name to make His 
abode with man, whom we may understand by " him that 
strengtheneth me." 

IV. In Chapter I., in considering the proposition, that 
the new birth is consequent upon the death and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ, it was pointed out that certain indirect 
evidence of the truth of this was omitted, owing to the 
inconvenience of introducing at the time additional topics. 
We are now, however, in consequence of having had these 
topics under our notice, in a position to consider such 
indirect evidence ; and it may be well, on account of the 
great importance of the subject, to return for a brief space 
to it. We may take what appear to be three essential 
results or issues of the new creation, and notice how each 
of them is associated in the New Testament with the death 
or resurrection of Jesus Christ. The three results or 
issues which we may consider are (i) the remission of sin- 
fulness, (2) the existence of the Church, or a new society of 
baptized persons in close fellowship with one another, and 
(3) the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. We shall find that 
there are passages in the New Testament connecting in 
some way each of these with Christ's death or resurrection. 

First, St. John speaks in the following passage of the 
efficacy of Christ's blood to purify the lives of those who 
are His followers : " If we say that we have fellowship 
with him, and walk in the darkness, we lie, and do not the 
truth : but if we walk in the light, as he is in the light, we 
have fellowship one with another, and the blood of Jesus 
his Son cleanseth us from all sin" (i John i. 6, 7). And 
St. Peter points to Christ's resurrection as being the cause 
of the righteousness of life that is attained through Bap- 
tism : " (Water) which also after a true likeness doth 
now save you, even baptism, not the putting away of the 
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filth of the flesh, but the interrogation of a good conscience 
toward God, through the resurrection of Jesus Christ" 
(i Pet. iii. 21). 

Secondly, the passage just quoted from St. Peter may serve 
also to show, that the existence of the Church — regarded 
as a society whose initiatory rite, Baptism, has true efficacy 
to effect a change in the condition of those who are sub- 
jected to it — is dependent upon Christ's resurrection. And 
the following words, spoken by our Lord Himself, seem to 
connect the existence of the Church — regarded as a body 
of persons separated and rescued from the world — with 
His death : " I lay down my life for the sheep. And other 
sheep I have, which are not of this fold : them also I must 
bring, and they shall hear my voice ; and they shall become 
one flock, one shepherd " (John x. 15, t6). And a passage 
from St. Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians, quoted in a former 
place in order to prove that the new birth is equivalent to 
being united to Christ, may now be made use of to show 
that a new union between man and man is effected by His 
death : " He is our peace, who made both one, and brake 
down the middle wall of partition, having abolished in his 
flesh the enmity, even the law of commandments contained 
in ordinances ; that he might create in himself of the twain 
one new man, so making peace ; and might reconcile them 
both in one body unto God through the cross, having slain 
the enmity thereby" (Eph. ii. 14-16). 

Thirdly, the indwelling of the Holy Spirit is shown to 
be dependent upon Christ's death and resurrection by the 
following passages. "Nevertheless I tell you the truth; 
It is expedient for you that I go away : for if I go not 
away, the Comforter will not come unto you ; but if I go, 
I will send him unto you" (John xvi. 7). "He that 
believeth on me, as the scripture hath said, out of his 
belly shall flow rivers of livilig water. But this spake he 
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of the Spirit, which they that believed on him were to 
receive : for the Spirit was not yet given ; because Jesus 
was not yet glorified " (John vii. 38, 39). *' This Jesus 
did God raise up, whereof we all are witnesses. Being 
therefore by the right hand of God exalted, and having 
received of the Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, he 
hath poured forth this, which ye see and hear " (Acts ii. 
32, 33). 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE NEW MORALITY, 

I. The Christian, by virtue of his union with Christ, 
apparently becomes subject to a new code of objective 
rules of moral conduct, the same objective rules, namely, 
that governed the human life of Christ. Whether or not 
he is otherwise subject to any of them, he becomes so in 
consequence of his being, so to speak, a part of Christ. 
Additional obligation, or new obligation, is laid upon him 
to practise whatever conduct was, in His human nature, 
practised by Him who is the Church's Head. In so far as 
man is joined to Christ and derives sustenance from Him, 
the same conduct which was natural to Christ is also 
natural to him ; in so far as he lays claim to the name of 
Christian, the example set by Christ is an example to 
which he is called upon to conform. " Hereby know we," 
says St. John, " that we are in him : he that saith he 
abideth in him ought himself also to walk even as he 
walked " (i John ii. 5, 6). 

In a great measure, the objective rules observed by 
Christ and imposed by Him upon His followers — the 
objective rules under which man, in so far as he is strictly 
entitled to the name of Christian, naturally lives — have the 
appearance of being new rules : the conduct which the 
Christian is called upon to practise presents itself, to a con- 
siderable extent, in the light of new conduct. Apparently 
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he is not merely, through his union with Christ, encouraged 
and enabled to fashion his life into more perfect conformity 
to rules of behaviour of which he was cognisant before ; he 
is not merely required by God to do harder things and 
make more rapid progress towards objective righteousness, 
than it was possible for him to do and make in his un- 
regenerate condition ; but to a large extent distinctly new 
rules of conduct are set before him as those which he 
must henceforth make it his chief aim to observe. That 
this is so, seems clear from our Lord's teaching in the 
Sermon on the Mount : " Ye have heard that it was said 
to them of old time, Thou shalt not kill ; and whosoever 
shall kill shall be in danger of the judgement : but I say 
unto you, that every one who is angry with his brother 
shall be in danger of the judgement ; and whosoever shall 
say to his brother, Raca, shall be in danger of the council ; 
and whosoever shall say. Thou fool, shall be in danger of 
the hell of fire. ... Ye have heard that it was said. Thou 
shalt not commit adultery ; but I say unto you, that every 
one that looketh on a woman to lust after her hath com- 
mitted adultery with her already in his heart. . . . Again, 
ye have heard that it was said to them of old time. Thou 
shalt not forswear thyself, but shalt perform unto the Lord 
thine oaths : but I say unto you. Swear not at all ; neither 
by the heaven, for it is the throne of God; nor by the 
earth, for it is the footstool of his feet ; nor by Jerusalem, 
for it is the city of the great King. ... Ye have heard 
that it was said. An eye for an eye, and a tooth for 
a tooth : but I say unto you. Resist not him that is evil : 
but whosoever smiteth thee on thy right cheek, turn to 
him the other also. ... Ye have heard that it was said, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy : but 
I say unto you, Love your enemies, and pray for them that 
persecute you ; that ye may be sons of your Father which 
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IS in heaven : for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil 
and the good, and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust " 
(Matt V. 21-45). And in St. John's Gospel the Christian 
commandment of love is distinctly spoken of by our Lord 
as a new commandment. 

In what, then, we must inquire, does the newness of the 
Christian rules consist ? But first let a protest be entered 
against an interpretation put upon them by Dr. Fowler, 
which, as regards their applicability to persons other than 
Christ Himself, seems to rob them of a true character that 
belongs to them of rules intended to be obeyed. He 
apparently holds them to have been enunciated by Christ 
as mere hortatory maxims, designed to influence practice, 
but not to control it. He represents them as abstract 
formulae embodying conceptions of ideal conduct in parti- 
cular directions, which conceptions cannot in the nature of 
things be perfectly reduced to practice. He regards them, 
in short, as more or less hyperbolical expressions — of great 
use in order to stimulate and encourage effort — of the rules 
to which men are actually required to conform. 

Thus he writes, " No person is at all times benevolent, 
at all times just, or at all times wise ; and yet in the ideals 
we construct of the benevolent, the just, or the wise man, 
we assume this to be the case. Similarly, when we enun- 
ciate a maxim, or general rule of conduct, we assume that 
it is capable of fulfilment, though we know that, as a matter 
of fact, it cannot be so. The nature of moral maxims has 
frequently been misunderstood from not sufficiently taking 
into account the abstraction which they make of all im- 
perfection, of the obstacles and limitations to be met with 
in practice, and of their possible conflict with other rules. 
Thus, to the maxim, ' Do unto others, as ye would they 
should do unto you,' it has been objected that, on a 
strict interpretation, it would prevent us from punishing 
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a criminaL But it may be replied that it assumes such a 
perfect perception and habit of justice, that, were we in the 
criminal's place, we should cheerfully submit to the pre- 
scribed punishment. Again, when it is said, 'Do good 
unto all men,' we must remember that one man's good 
may limit another's, and that, consequently, it may, quite 
consistently with the maxim, be far from being our duty 
to do the utmost possible amount of good to any given 
individual. Or again, when it is said, 'Whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also,' 
we must recollect that the object of the maxim is simply to 
illustrate the perfection of patience or long-suffering, and 
that abstraction is made of all other qualities, such as 
justice or self-respect, with which patience, in practice, may 
possibly conflict. 

" But the great utility of these maxims, and of moral 
ideals in general, is not, on that account, diminished. 
Were it not that men put before themselves unattainable 
standards, that, when they are conscious of failure in any 
one duty, they are glad to have it presented to them in its 
most trenchant and unqualified form, there can be no doubt 
that their practice would be much lower than it is. These 
moral ideals, by being constantly present to the mind, fire 
the imagination and often excite an enthusiasm which 
purely practical precepts, with all their necessary qualifica- 
tions, would be totally unable to produce. The influeijce 
of the imagination on the moral character, and especially 
on the heroic and saintly types of it, can hardly be 
exaggerated. And when men believe that their ideals 
have actually been realised in practice, as is the case with 
those who accept the divine manifestation of Christ, it is 
impossible to conceive, in a noble nature, a more powerful 
incentive to a virtuous life." ^ 

^ Principles of Morals, part ii. p. 293. 
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'* The desire and effort to imitate Christ," he writes in 
another place, " has probably exercised on the Christian 
world an influence incomparably deeper and wider than 
that exerted by those maxims and precepts which we 
commonly regard as constituting the moral contents of 
Christianity. These maxims and precepts, however, ex- 
pressed, as they are, in a pithy form, and illustrated, as is 
so frequently the case, by apposite examples, have un- 
doubtedly exercised an enormous influence on mankind. 
In our chapter on Moral Ideals " (from which the foregoing 
extract has been taken) "we shall have an opportunity of 
speaking of some of their more prominent characteristics. 
Here it is sufficient to observe that they not only embody 
the purest morality, but that, whether they take the shape 
of saying, proverb, or parable, they are expressed in lan- 
guage peculiarly calculated to lay hold of the popular 
imagination, to be easily remembered, and to be constantly 
ready for application to the emergencies of life. 

"This last remark," he goes on to say, "leads us to 
notice the fact that there are large departments of moral 
teaching which Christianity did not indeed originate, but 
which it may, with strict truth, be said to have promul- 
gated. Such are the virtues of philanthropy, humility, 
patience, purity of intention. Precepts and maxims on 
these and many similar qualities, which had previously 
been confined to a few sages, became popularised by the 
teaching of Christ and His Apostles. They became the 
common heritage of slaves, fishermen, and artisans, as well 
as of rabbis and philosophers. And thus it is not too 
much to say that they effected a moral revolution in the 
worid." ^ 

If the above is a true and full description of the meaning 
of Christ's moral precepts, including those of the Sermon 
^ Principles of Morals, part i. p. 19. 
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on the Mount, then, as regards the conduct which it is 
natural and appropriate to man to practise, there is no 
essential difference between natural and Jewish morals on 
the one hand and Christian morals on the other. If 
Christ's precepts, though admittedly observed by Himself, 
yet, as delivered to His followers for their guidance, are 
no more than abstract generalisations forcibly expressed of 
particular modes of moral action which need encourage- 
ment ; if the conduct which they enjoin is altogether of a 
kind which is otherwise familiar to and approved by 
educated persons ; if they are only designed to assist and 
stimulate effort in directions already pointed out by men's 
moral faculties ; if in point of the authority that belongs 
to them they are not essentially superior to the conceptions 
which men form for themselves of the conduct at which it 
is good that they should aim ; then there is in them no 
such element of newness as to entitle them to be called in 
any part distinctively and exclusively Christian. 

But in the Sermon on the Mount our Lord seems plainly 
to contrast His teaching with the moral rules with which 
the world — even the Jewish world — had hitherto been 
familiar. It is as a Legislator, not merely as a Preacher 
and a Prophet, that He presents Himself to the people. 
His object does not appear to have been so much to en- 
courage His hearers to render more perfect and intelligent 
obedience to the Mosaic Law, or to put before them higher 
ideals of conduct which, commending themselves to their 
moral nature, would attract and stimulate them to fresh 
endeavour; but it appears, rather, to have been to lay 
down definite rules of conduct which He called upon His 
followers — so far as they claimed or professed to be His 
followers — to obey. No doubt to a certain extent — per- 
haps to a considerable extent — our Lord's teaching answers 
to the description which Dr. Fowler gives of it ; it was the 
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impressing upon His hearers, in language of consummate 
wisdom, moral truths of which they already had, or might 
otherwise attain, some apprehension ; and it was the im- 
pressing upon them truths which they would come to 
recognise as most helpful to their moral life. But this 
does not seem to be the whole, nor does it seem to be the 
most important part, of what is to be said concerning it. 
There appear to be in it, both a declaration of certain new 
moral truths, and also an injunction — without any reference 
to the acceptability of these truths to His hearers — to make 
it their business to act upon them. In the Beatitudes, 
which constitute the opening sentences of the Sermon on 
the Mount, some Christian truths are presented to us in 
the form, it may perhaps be said, of moral ideals; but 
afterwards we seem to have plain statements of new truths 
together with clear intimations that conduct must be adapted 
to them. The words, " Ye have heard that it was said," 
introducing our Lord's references to hitherto accepted stan- 
dards of morality, seem to imply a recognition, on the 
part of Himself and His hearers, that these were authori- 
tative standards; and the contrasting words, "But I say 
unto you," seem no less to imply a demand on His part, 
that His hearers should receive with submission new 
standards in the place of the old ones now become obsolete. 
And we may notice that to mark with emphasis, as it 
would seem. His sense of man's obligation to obey His 
precept, Love your enemies. He adds the words, "Ye 
therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly Father is per- 
fect " (Matt. V. 48). 

The twofold point which it is desired to make clear is, 
that our Lord enjoined upon His followers the practice of 
certain new and distinctively Christian conduct, and that 
men, in so far as they are His followers, are under clear 
obligation to obey His injunctions. It is because of the 
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combination of these two circumstances, and the third cir- 
cumstance that much of the old morah'ty was abrogated, 
being superseded by the new, that it is contended, that an 
essential difference exists between the rules of Christian 
morals and the rules of Jewish morals. If the teaching 
of Christ was in no respect new, then, though we might 
admit a new obligation to accept it, as being imposed \ipon 
us by the acknowledged Head of the Christian Church, yet 
it would scarcely, perhaps, seem necessary to maintain the 
separateness of the sciences of Jewish and Christian morals. 
If the teaching of Christ was not in a special manner 
authoritative, then, though we might recognise in it the 
revelation of new moral truths, yet it would be only by 
one or another of the moral motives with which we were 
previously familiar that we should be incited to conform 
our conduct to them ; and thus, again, there would ap- 
parently be no need for asserting — so far as rules of 
conduct are concerned — the independent existence of a 
science of Christian morals. If the teaching of Christ, 
though both new and authoritative, or, in other words, 
requiring the practice of new conduct from a new motive, 
did not in any way abrogate the practice of the old conduct, 
it might still not be necessary to separate the sciences; 
just as the development of the constraint of reverence, a 
new motive inciting to new conduct, does not of itself make 
Jewish morals a separate science from natural morals. 
When, however, we have put before us new conduct sup- 
' *• 'he old morality, and a new motive superseding 
ts of constraint, it seems reasonable to maintain, 
icience which explains these phenomena is not 
extension of that which professes to include 
scope no more than the conduct of persons into 
s the phenomena in question do not enter. The 
nental fact of Jewish morals — that man is under 
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obligation to render implicit obedience to commands of 
God — is identical with the first fundamental fact of Chris- 
tian morals ; but in . Christian morals there appears to be 
another fundamental principle of behaviour, springing from 
man's union with Christ, which is destructive of some part 
of Jewish morality, no permanent compromise between the 
contending principles being possible. Hence, if it was 
only in the matter of the observance of rules of conduct 
that the moral condition of the Christian differed from that 
of the Jew, this apparently would be sufficient to entitle 
the science of Christian morals to be called a separate 
science from Jewish morals. 

It will be convenient to defer a little longer our in- 
quiry into the nature of the newness of Christ's precepts, 
in order to consider first the question of their authority. 
Their authority appears to be partly of such kinds as our 
investigation of natural and of Jewish morals has made 
familiar to us, but partly also of a kind which is peculiar to 
Christian morals. We may notice first those kinds with 
which we are already acquainted. 

Looking at particular modes of conduct which our Lord 
enjoins upon His followers and which His own human 
career exemplifies, we may readily suppose that many Jews 
who heard Him and observed His life could scarcely fail to 
recognise in some of them qualities which appealed to their 
nature as being, at present indeed beyond its capabilities, 
but still in a manner congenial to it. Christ's precepts and 
Christ's example seem to put before us conduct which to 
some extent most men can apprehend as good and noble, 
and the presentation of which excites and stimulates an 
innate disposition to practise it themselves. Most men, 
perhaps, are capable of acknowledging Christ to be in some 
degree a Hero and Exemplar ; so that the constraint of the 
ideal roused into activity by His teaching incites them to 
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make effort to bring their behaviour into conformity with 
His. In this way the authority of Christ's precepts is that 
of the constraint of the ideal. 

Or, without reference to any special behaviour which 
He points out by word or life, men may find themselves 
under constraint to practise the conduct, whatever it may 
be, which He enjoins, simply because it is he who as Man 
enjoins it. Regarding Him as a Man of like nature with 
themselves, but at the same time a Man of perfect wisdom 
and a Man intimately acquainted with all their needs, they 
may be constrained both to imitate His example and bow 
to His authority. They may feel assured that He knows 
well what conduct it is that is appropriate to His and their 
nature, and the constraint of conformity to nature, acting 
in the light of the principle of law (after the manner ex- 
plained in the first volume of this book), may incite them to 
imitate His example and obey His precepts. But they may 
likewise be incited by the constraint of law to comply with 
His demands, if they see in Him one who has strong claims 
upon their gratitude in consequence of having toiled and 
suffered for them. His precepts, regarded as the expres- 
sion of His wish concerning them, thus become rules which 
they are under some constraint to adopt as rules of their 
lives, in order that they may manifest their devotion to 
Him and make such recompense of gratitude as lies in 
their power. Hence the teaching of Christ appears to 
rnrrv with it the authority of the constraint of conformity 
and of the constraint of law. 
ve have been considering Christ to have delivered 
is a human Teacher. But if we now consider 
the Son of God, and as the Son of God is per- 
lainted with His Father's Will concerning human 
i may see in His precepts absolutely reliable 
n and advice as to ■ the best manner of pleasing 
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God. We may learn from a study of them what kind of 
conduct it is that God would have us adopt. And thus 
we may be incited to obey them by the constraint of rever- 
ence, the constraint which bids us practise whatever we 
think is pleasing in God's sight. And if further we re- 
member that He is not only the Son of God, but is Him- 
self God, they may at times appeal to us as the Voice of 
God, so as to rouse into activity the constraint of right, and 
make us sensible of obligation to yield implicit obedience 
to them. 

The teaching of Christ thus appears to carry with it 
abundant authority of kinds with which, in natural and in 
Jewish morals, we are already acquainted. But there is 
apparently an additional constraining motive to obedience 
to it, which has a place in Christian morals only. This 
motive may be called the constraint of conformity to the 
life of Christ. It appears to have its sole origin in the 
organic union of the baptized Christian with his Head. 
As a member of Christ's body it is natural to him to live 
the life of Christ. Apparently, in so far as he is in living 
union with his risen Lord, it is natural to him to live the 
same kind of moral life which Christ lived on earth, to 
practise the conduct suitable and appropriate to the human 
nature which Christ took with Him into heaven. And* 
apparently, in so far as he is in living union with his risen 
Lord, it is natural to him to bring his will into sympathetic 
conformity to his Lord's, so as to yield ready obedience 
to the precepts which He delivered when He was on earth. 
The constraint of conformity to the life of Christ appears 
to be in the manner of its operation a twofold constraint, 
inciting man, in so far as he is in living union with his 
Lord, to practise Christ-like conduct perceived to be in 
itself suitable to his regenerate nature, and to order his 
life according to the Will of Christ perceived to be the 
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natural determinator of his own. Imitation of Christ's 
example and submission to His precepts appear to be 
natural to the Christian in a very real way in which they 
are not natural to any other persons. The fact that Christ 
is the organic Head of the Christian Church apparently 
gives to His teaching an authority with all members 
of the Church of a kind which it possesses for no other 
men. 

The constraint of conformity to the life of Christ appears 
to be the life-force of man's new nature, of that part of his 
whole nature which has already undergone renewal. It 
also appears to be a new current of constraint entering into 
the composition of the whole life-force. Regarded as the 
life-force of the new nature it seems to be a compound 
motive, containing, like the life-force of the whole nature, 
various currents of constraint inciting to particular modes 
of Christ-like conduct. But it does not seem to be 
necessary that we should analyse its composition ; we 
may, at all events for the present, be content to look upon 
it simply as one new motive forming a part of the whole 
life- force. And thus regarded as a new current of con- 
straint it appears to rank in point of authority with the 
other currents of constraint — the constraints of conformity 
to nature, of law, of harmony, of the ideal, and of reverence 
— that enter into the composition of the life-force. In the 
present transitional condition of the Christian Church, in 
which man's nature is only partially renewed, the con- 
straint of conformity to the life of Christ appears to have 
no supreme authority; the constraint of right is still, 
as in Jewish morals, the one supreme motive, and in its 
Jie constraints of happiness and of order take its 

le constraint of conformity to the life of Christ, 
present only an ordinary component part of the 
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life- force, is apparently destined to become its supreme if 
not its sole constituent. A process of transition appears 
to be taking place in the moral constitution of baptized 
followers of Christ, a process of transition from a domi- 
nance of motives belonging to the old nature to a dominance 
of the constraint of conformity to the life of Christ. We 
have good reason to believe that, in so far as the old and 
the new forces are discordant with each other, the former 
will eventually be entirely superseded by the latter; that 
the life which is derived from Christ will eventually so 
entirely supplant the life which is purely natural, that the 
life-force will contain no element which is not, or which is 
not in harmony with, the constraint of conformity to the 
life of Christ. In the case of St. Paul so far had this 
supplanting taken place, that he is able to speak of his 
own moral condition in the following striking words : " I 
have been crucified with Christ; yet I live; and yet no 
longer I, but Christ liveth in me : and that life which I 
now live in the flesh I live in faith, the faith which is in 
the Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself up for 
me" (Gal. ii. 20). 

II. We may now proceed to take up the question of the 
newness of Christ's teaching, the question, that is, of the 
general nature of its newness, not, at present, of particular 
modes of conduct by which its newness is exemplified. 
We find in St. Matthew's Gospel, prefixed to our Lord's 
enunciation of His new moral rules, an emphatic declara- 
tion by Him, that His purpose was not really to destroy, 
but to fulfil, the old rules which He was abrogating. 
Although much of the conduct which the Law and the 
Prophets had hitherto commanded or sanctioned was now 
by Him summarily forbidden, yet for the Law and the 
Prophets He enjoined the greatest reverence. "Think 
not," He says, "that I came to destroy the law or the 
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prophets : I came not to destroy, but to fulfil. For verily 
I say unto you, Till heaven and earth pass away, one jot 
or one tittle shall in no wise pass away from the law, till 
all things be accomplished. Whosoever therefore shall 
break one of these least commandments, and shall teach 
men so, shall be called least in the kingdom of heaven : 
but whosoever shall do and teach them, he shall be called 
great in the kingdom of heaven. For I say unto you, that 
except your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of 
the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter into the 
kingdom of heaven" (Matt. v. 17—20). 

Now the explanation of this seems to be, first, that 

Christ intended His new legislation, as it became operative, 

to accomplish the same work which the old legislation was 

attempting to perform with very indifferent success; and, 

secondly, that He required the old legislation to be held in 

undiminished regard until the time came for it, in the case 

of each individual agent, to be superseded by the new. 

The old legislation was training men by slow degrees to 

lead more rational and more religious lives; the new 

legislation directed them to exhibit in their lives, in so 

far as they were capable of exhibiting it, conduct both 

perfectly rational and perfectly religious. The conduct 

which our Lord enjoined appears to be no other than the 

perfectly developed human conduct, the practice of which, 

in so far as it is rational only, may be said to be the 

ultimate virtue, or the final objective goal, of natural morals, 

and, in so far as it is religious also, may be said to be the 

jnd and object of Jewish morals. But it is an end 

without Christianity could never have been reached. 

Liral morals it seemed not unreasonable to suppose, 

provision is made by nature for fully remedying 

£cts of transgressing her commands, so as to make 

le, after transgression, the renewed practice of ob- 
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jective virtue ; and in Jewish morals we are plainly taught, 
that there is no full recovery from the sinfulness caused by 
sin. That, then, which man, once disobedient, could never 
afterwards, however long his discipline might have been, 
have otherwise attained to — the practice, namely, of per- 
fectly developed rational and religious conduct — Christ 
puts once more in his power, and puts in his power in an 
altogether new way, by imparting to him gradually of His 
own life. Man is not now destined, as apparently he may 
be said to have been destined before Adam's fall, to become 
perfect by the continuous development, to the very end, of 
the nature with which he was first endowed ; that is to say, 
it is not principally in this way that he is now destined to 
become perfect. But he is now enabled to become perfect 
by growing into complete union with Christ, whereby step 
by step the imperfection of his nature, not becomes less 
generally imperfect, but in one part and another is sup- 
planted by perfection. 

What we may suppose, then, that Christ expected is 
the gradual substitution, by reason of growing union with 
Himself, of His new code of perfect conduct for the old 
code of imperfect conduct ; and what He appears to have 
demanded of His hearers is, that until this substitution was 
effected their conduct should on no account fall below or 
deviate from the moral standards with which they were 
familiar. Between the highest development of moral con- 
duct possible under the Jewish Law and the perfect develop- 
ment for which man's original nature was intended there 
is a great gulf; and yet this perfect development is the 
end towards which the Jewish Law was guiding him. By 
making men participators in His own perfection Christ 
renders obsolete and immoral all imperfect moral precepts, 
and at the same time fulfils the purpose which they had in 
view. But only in so far as men clothe themselves with 

R 
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His perfection may they cast off allegiance to the imperfect 
precepts by which they have hitherto framed their lives. 
In the course of transition from the old state to the new 
the old rules must be obeyed until, in relation to each man's 
nature, they are superseded by those laid down by Christ. 
In favour of the new morality the old morality is to be 
renounced, but only in favour of the new morality may it 
be renounced. *' What the law could not do, in that it 
was weak through the flesh, God, sending his own Son in 
the likeness of sinful flesh and as an offering for sin, con- 
demned sin in the flesh : that the ordinance of the law 
might be fulfilled in us, who walk not after the flesh, but 
after the spirit "^ (Rom. viii. 3, 4). 

That the perfect conduct of Christian morals is but the 

perfectly developed conduct for the attainment of which 

man was originally created, will perhaps appear still more 

plainly, if we notice some independent grounds for thinking 

that the conduct practised by Christ Himself can be no 

other than this. The conduct which He enjoined is of 

course the conduct which He Himself practised, and which 

participation in His life makes possible for man. An 

endeavour has been made to show, from a consideration 

of His language in the Sermon on the Mount, that this 

conduct, regarded as conduct enjoined by Him, may be 

taken to be identical with the perfectly developed conduct 

for the ultimate attainment of which man was originally 

created, and towards the attainment of which the teaching 

of the Law and the Prophets had been directed ; and the 

mt for the identity of the two standards will be 

:hened, if sound reasons can be independently 

d for believing that the conduct which Christ 

If practised is no other than the conduct suitable 

's original nature perfectly developed. 

1 that the moral nature of our Lord was precisely 
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similar in kind — except in being free from all disorder — 
to that of men before they were born again into union 
with Himself, we seem to have abundant evidence. It 
seems to be abundantly manifest, that it is not only mem- 
bers of the Christian Church who may be truly said to 
be of like moral nature with Himself, though it is only 
of them that it can be said that they have any share in 
His perfection. For in the first place, we read in the 
Book of Genesis, that " God created man in his own image, 
in the image of God created he him " (Gen. i. 27). And 
conversely, we read in the Gospels, that Christ spoke of 
Himself, with reference to His life on earth, as the Son of 
Man : " The Son of man hath not where to lay his head " 
(Matt. viii. 20) ; " As Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up" 
(John iii. 14). And in the second place, we are distinctly 
told by Apostolic writers, that the human nature assumed 
by Christ was the same as that of the people whom He 
came to save. Thus in a passage recently quoted St. Paul 
says, that God sent His Son "in the likeness of sinful 
flesh;" and the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
writes, that " it behoved him in all things to be made like 
unto his brethren, that he might be a merciful and faithful 
high priest in things pertaining to God, to make propitia- 
tion for the sins of the people" (Heb. ii. 17). And that 
the human nature assumed by our Lord — besides being 
ordinary human nature, but without sin — was this human 
nature in its final and complete development, seems to be 
most clear from the consideration that it was He Himself 
in whose image, as God, man was originally made. We 
can scarcely suppose that His moral nature, when clothed 
with our flesh, became less mature and perfectly developed 
than it had been from the beginning. 

It thus appears plainly to be the case, that Christ as 
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Legislator, as Exemplar, and as the Giver of new life 
carrying with it the power to practise perfect conduct, is 
" the end of the law unto righteousness to every one that 
believeth " (Rom. x. 4). It appears plainly to be the case, 
that the newness of the conduct enjoined by Him is a 
newness which implies only that difference in kind between 
His precepts and those which they supersede, which may 
be said to belong to the difference between conduct that is 
immature and tainted with defilement and conduct that is 
fully developed and free from all stain. Although Jewish 
morals and Christian morals are sciences having, by reason 
of man's sin, essential points of difference, yet it appears 
to be at bottom the same human nature — originally made 
in, and again to be restored to, the Divine image — with 
which both have to deal. Natural morals, Jewish morals, 
and Christian morals appear to be concerned, each in its 
own way, with the same ultimate end — the perfection of 
man as he was originally created ; though it is only in 
Christian morals that this end is seen to be attainable; 
Human perfection, which in natural morals men are grop- 
ing after, and in Jewish morals have dim and distant 
glimpses of, in Christian morals comes distinctly into view. 
Natural morals appears to be the science of imperfect 
conduct regulated by nature and gradually becoming more 
rational ; Jewish morals to be the science of imperfect con- 
duct regulated by nature and by wishes and commands of 
God, and so becoming not only more rational, but at the 
same time more religious; and Christian morals to be 
the science of imperfect conduct, not only becoming less 
imnerfectly rational and religious by process of training 
slopment, but also becoming perfect by the gradual 
sion, through union with Christ, of imperfection 
ction. And if, further, we look only to that which 
the ultimate end of Christian morals, if we have 
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regard, not to the mixed conduct of persons whose union 
with Christ is growing and still incomplete, but to conduct 
which is wholly Christian, we come in sight of a fourth 
science, a science of conduct fully developed and free from 
all disorder, of conduct which is at once perfectly rational 
and perfectly religious. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE NEW COMMANDMENT OF LOVE, 

I. In the preceding chapter Christian morals has been 
represented as the science of imperfect conduct, not only 
becoming by training and development less imperfect, but 
becoming gradually superseded by the perfect conduct that 
belongs to the life of Christ. And it was remarked that, 
if we look at the perfect conduct which is thus gradually 
taking possession of man's nature, there appears in view a 
further science dealing with its principles. This science 
may also be spoken of as a science of Christian morals. 
The term " Christian morals " seems to be appropriate both 
to the science of the conduct of persons who are members 
of the Christian Church on earth, and also to the science of 
that conduct which is wholly Christian. It is necessary, 
however, to distinguish carefully between the two sciences ; 
and for this purpose the former may be conveniently spoken 
of as the science of transitional Christian morals, and the 
latter as the science of ultimate Christian morals. It is 
transitional Christian morals that is regarded in this book 
as constituting the third of the three sciences of human 
conduct. 

Were we to include in morals the future conduct of men 
who through union with Christ have at length become per- 
fected, it would perhaps be necessary to attempt to set forth 

with some fulness of detail the principles of ultimate Chris- 
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tian morals, to attempt to show with some precision and 
minuteness in what perfect conduct may be supposed to 
consist. But, confining ovrsdves to the investigation of 
the principles of conduct of existing men, and treating ulti- 
mate Christian morals as a part of transitional Christian 
morals, we may be content with noticing its most pro- 
minent characteristics. The rules of ultimate Christian 
morals, whatever they may be, constituting only a portion 
of the rules of transitional Christian morals, do not appear 
to be absolutely binding on all baptized persons. We do 
not seem to have ground for holding, that behaviour which 
is in greater or less degree in contravention of these rules 
is necessarily inappropriate in members of Christ's Church 
on earth. As was pointed out in the preceding chapter, 
the constraint of conformity to the life of Christ, though a 
supreme motive in one who should be completely in union 
with his Lord, and whose conduct would therefore be wholly 
subject to the principles of ultimate Christian morals, is 
apparently a motive which ranks only with other currents 
of constraint in the case of all actual persons, in whom the 
old nature has not yet been entirely superseded by the new. 
It may indeed come to operate very much more powerfully 
than they, and so be a far more important factor in the 
determination of conduct ; but nevertheless it appears to 
rank, with them, below the constraints of happiness and of 
order. Though it is perhaps destined to become eventu- 
ally the whole, yet it appears to be now a part only, of the 
life-force. As in Jewish morals, so in transitional Christian 
morals, the constraints of happiness and of order are the 
supreme motives in the absence of the constraint of right. 
A difference between Jewish and transitional Christian 
morals is, that the latter includes new motives, which may 
be regarded as summed up in the one motive of constraint 
of conformity to the life of Christ, and these motives incite 
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to conduct not only antagonistic to, but destructive of, some 
conduct which is enjoined by other moral motives. 

The new legislation revealed by Christ may be de- 
scribed as consisting in the promulgation of certain new 
rules of perfect conduct such as is required by the science 
of ultimate Christian morals. Apparently they are rules 
which He intended to be observed, and yet the observ- 
ance of which is far from being, at present, in all cases 
possible. They are rules perfect obedience to which is 
appropriate and in a true sense natural, and the least dis- 
obedience to which is inappropriate and in a true sense 
unnatural, in all baptized persons, in so far as, but only 
in so far as, the life within them which is fed by Christ 
has supplanted the disordered life which belongs to the old 
creation. They are rules to which one part of the nature 
of the baptized Christian calls upon him to yield unquali- 
fied obedience, and which another part of his moral nature 
very often incites him to disobey. They are rules with 
regard to which it may apparently be said, that, in so far 
as a man fails to observe them perfectly', he may not pro- 
perly claim to be living a really Christian life, and at the 
same time, that, inasmuch as men are not yet in complete 
union with their Lord, they are not called upon on all occa- 
sions to observe them perfectly. They are apparently 
real and definite rules of conduct intended by Christ to 
be really and definitely obeyed by all men in proportion 
as they come to participate in His life ; not mere ideals, 
appealing to man's unrenewed nature, and so worded as to 
encourage high and strenuous effort. No doubt they may 
also be properly regarded in the light of ideals appealing to 
the old nature, and as such not demanding to be inter- 
preted literally ; but to look upon them only as ideals, and 
not as rules which are strictly binding upon man in so far 
as his moral nature is renewed, and he claims to be living 
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in union with his Lord, is apparently to miss a great part 
of the truth proclaimed by our Lord and His Apostles. 

Before proceeding to consider certain specific rules of 
perfect conduct laid down by Christ, we may usefully com- 
pare the distinction which has been drawn between ultimate 
and transitional Christian morals with the distinction which 
is drawn by Mr. Herbert Spencer between absolute and 
relative ethics. Absolute ethics is with him the science of 
that perfectly developed conduct which man will practise in 
the final stage of evolution, while relative ethics is con- 
cerned with the making such near approach to the practice 
of this conduct as may be possible in the present conditions 
of existence. His view is that " There exists an ideal 
code of conduct formulating the behaviour of the completely 
adapted man in the completely evolved society. Such a 
code is that here called Absolute Ethics as distinguished 
from Relative Ethics — a code the injunctions of which are 
alone to be considered as absolutely right in contrast with 
those that are relatively right or least wrong ; and which, 
as a system of ideal conduct, is to serve as a standard for 
our guidance in solving, as well as we can, the problems of 
real conduct." ^ Again, he writes, " Just as the system of 
mechanical truths, conceived in ideal separation as absolute, 
becomes applicable to real mechanical problems in such 
way that making allowance for all incidental circumstances 
there can be reached conclusions far nearer to the truth 
than could otherwise be reached ; so, a system of ideal 
ethical truths, expressing the absolutely right, will be 
applicable to the questions of our transitional state in such 
ways that, allowing for the friction of an incomplete life 
and the imperfection of existing natures, we may ascertain 
with approximate correctness what is the relatively right." ^ 

Mr. Spencer's view appears to be, that there is a perfect 
1 The Data of Eihics, 4ih thousand, p. 375. ^ Id., p. 271, 
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conduct — the expression and the condition of fully de- 
veloped individual and social life and happiness — to which 
human conduct is inevitably tending; and that it is the 
business of absolute ethics to show what this perfect con- 
duct is, and a main business of relative ethics to show how 
far and in what way conduct must now be fashioned after 
its model in order that, in the present condition of things, 
the evolution of life and happiness for one and all may be 
best promoted And the view here taken of the relation 
between ultimate and transitional Christian morals is, that 
there is a perfect conduct, exemplified and enjoined by 
Christ, with the rules of which ultimate Christian morals 
has to deal, and that transitional Christian morals is in 
great degree concerned with showing how conduct, in order 
to be natural and appropriate to members of the Christian 
Church, must be fashioned more and more in accordance 
with these rules. Thus in each case w« have a system of 
perfect conduct, and a system of imperfect conduct the 
imperfection in which is in process of ^imination ; and 
apparently in each case the system of perfect conduct may 
be regarded as constituting a part of the system of imper- 
fect conduct. The rules of perfect conduct are not niles 
which man is called upon absolutely and in aH cases to 
obey, because his nature is afi yet subject to conditions 
which often make other conduct more truly suitable to him ; 
but having perfect conduct set before him as the ultimate 
goal of human endeavour, he is called upon — in the one 
case, apparently, as a reasonable being having an interest 
in the promotion of life and happiness for one and all ; in 
the other case as one who is, to some extent at least, living 
in union with his Master, Christ — to make it his aim to 
turn his steps in that direction, not giving more heed than 
may be necessary to distracting motives. 

Now in natural morals — with which Mn Spencer's theory 
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is concerned — the conception of ultimate perfect conduct, 
regarded as affording natural and true guidance to conduct 
in the present, appears to be a conception of little or no 
value. And this is so, because in natural morals we seem 
to derive from a contemplation of the far distant future 
little or no knowledge of the precise kinds of conduct that 
it is reasonable and natural to practise or avoid, which it 
is not open to us to obtain without such contemplation. 
In discussing Mr. Spencer's theory in the former volume of 
this work it was pointed out, that absolute ethics might be 
described as a perfect code of natural rules, to which man 
will, when his development is complete, render entire obe- 
dience, and by obeying which now, in so far as obedience 
is possible, he best furthers individual and social life and 
happiness. The perfect conduct of absolute ethics appears 
to be essentially the same conception as the perfect fulfil- 
ment of all natural rules ; the conduct which is the mani- 
festation and the condition of the highest life appears to be 
no other than the perfect observance of rules laid down by 
nature for the furtherance of life. And the value of Mr. 
Spencer's conception seems to consist in his apprehension 
of the existence of various rules of nature for the regulation 
of conduct, rather than in his picture of a time when these 
rules will be perfectly observed. If we are already aware 
of natural rules which it is our business to endeavour to 
obey, we seem to gain no further guidance to exact conduct 
from regarding the endeavour to obey them as an endea- 
vour to imitate the conduct which results from perfect 
obedience to them. The case would be different, if we 
were supplied with independent knowledge of what consti- 
tutes perfection in any branch of conduct ; imitation of this 
perfection would then be a distinct conception from obe- 
dience to the rule which tends to secure perfection. In 
point of fact, however, we seem, in natural morals, to know 
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little or nothing of perfection, except that it is the final 
stage of conduct which in various ways is commended to 
us by nature* The contemplation of conduct as perfect 
does not appear to add to our knowledge of what its per- 
fection consists in. We may be sure, for example, that 
justice is a mode of perfect conduct; but we know other- 
wise that we are under obligation to be just : we know 
that we are under obligation to practise beneficence in 
some degree which now is more or less indeterminate ; and 
if we look to the ultimate future, the degree in which it 
will then be proper that it should be practised appears still 
to be undetermined. 

It is otherwise, however, with the perfect conduct of 
ultimate Christian morals. The contemplation of this appears 
to give us some amount of positively new knowledge of 
the kind of behaviour which it behoves us to adopt. The 
example and the precepts of Christ seem to shed distinctly 
new light upon the problems of human conduct. He does 
not merely enjoin His disciples to aim at conformity to a 
perfect code of natural rules, but He points out with un- 
erring knowledge certain new modes of conduct which are 
the expression of conformity to such a code. And thus 
we have definite guidance as to the directions in which 
effort is to be made, of a kind which is altogether wanting 
in natural morals. We have in certain cases, besides the 
knowledge that we are called upon to practise the virtues 
in some higher degree, an additional knowledge of the pre- 
cise degree in which it is our business, as members of the 
Christian Church, to attempt to practise them ; this degree 
being that in which they will be actually and unfailingly 
practised when conduct has been perfected. In natural 
morals, contemplation of the ultimate development of human 
conduct, being mere speculation based only upon existing 
knowledge, appears to yield little or no guidance for present 
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conduct beyond such as we have already without contem- 
plating this far distant future ; but in Christian morals, we 
seem to have this ultimate development, un ascertainable 
by human reason, most certainly put before us in some of 
its phases in the example and the precepts of our Master, 
Christ, and thus made available as a new and independent 
guide to moral conduct. 

II. Let us now proceed to the consideration of some 
new rules of perfect conduct, or, in other words, distinctive 
rules of Christian conduct. That which naturally comes 
first under our notice is the new commandment of love, 
obedience to which was declared by our Lord to be the 
distinguishing mark of discipleship of Him. " A new com- 
mandment," He says, " I give unto you, that ye love one 
another; even as I have loved you, that ye also love one 
another. By this shall all men know that ye are my dis- 
ciples, if ye have love one to another" (John xiii. 34, 35). 

It may first be pointed out, with reference to the discus- 
sion of the preceding section, that Mr. Spencer quite admits, 
that in the matter of altruistic conduct Relative Ethics does 
not receive much assistance from Absolute Ethics. He 
allows that our judgment of the extent, to which benefi- 
cence to individuals and devotion to the common good 
should now in the present time be carried, is not much 
helped by consideration of the extent to which it will ulti- 
mately be carried, since we have little or no knowledge of 
what this extent will be. He decides that *' general happi- 
ness is to be achieved mainly through the adequate pursuit 
of their own happinesses by individuals ; while, reciprocally, 
the happinesses of individuals are to be achieved in part 
by their pursuit of the general happiness ; " ^ and he holds 
that in the final stage of evolution egoistic and altruistic 
activities will, in effect, certainly coincide, so that such 
1 The Data of Eihicf, p. 23?, 
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labour for others and thought for others as men engage in 
will be a source of the highest satisfaction to themselves. 
But he can give us no definite information as to the pro- 
portion which, in perfect or fully developed conduct, will 
be found to exist between the activities which are more 
immediately egoistic and those which are more immedi- 
ately altruistic. He writes on the subject as follows : " Of 
positive beneficence under its absolute form nothing more 
specific can be said than that it must become co-extensive 
with whatever sphere remains for it; aiding to complete 
the life of each as a recipient of services and to exalt the 
life of each as a Tenderer of services. As with a developed 
humanity the desire for it by every one will so increase, 
and the sphere for exercise of it so decrease, as to involve 
an altruistic competition, analogous to the existing egoistic 
competition, it may be that Absolute Ethics will eventually 
include what we before called a higher equity, prescribing 
the mutual limitations of altruistic activities* 

" Under its relative form, positive beneficence presents 
numerous problems, alike important and difficult, admitting 
only of empirical solutions. How far is self-sacrifice for 
another's benefit to be carried in each case ? — a question 
which must be answered differently, according to the char- 
acter of the other, the needs of the other, and the various 
claims of self and belongings which have to be met. To 
what extent under given circumstances shall private wel- 
fare be subordinated to public welfare ? — a question to be 
answered after considering the importance of the end and 
t seriousness of the sacrifice. • . . But though here 
>solute Ethics, by the standard it supplies, does not 
*atly aid Relative Ethics, yet, as in other cases,, it aids 
newhat by keeping before consciousness an ideal con- 
iation of the various claims involved ; and by suggesting 
J search for such compromise among them, as shall not 
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disregard any, but shall satisfy all to the greatest extent 
practicable." ^ 

Ultimate Christian morals, however, apparently does 
what Absolute Ethics fails to do ; it presents us with a 
new and definite rule of perfect conduct in questions of 
beneficence and public spirit, which goes far to determine 
an exact Christian solution of the problems that arise in 
daily life. 

In investigating the subject of social amity in connection 
with natural morals we found, that man is under constraint 
to benefit his neighbour in the degree recognised as fitting 
by the general body of persons among whom he lives ; 
and also under constraint to benefit him in the degree in 
which it seems to himself natural that one man should 
benefit another. He is subject to a rule which calls upon 
him to take part in what is practically and on the whole 
a vast interchange of services, tacitly agreed upon among 
members of the community ; and also to a rule which calls 
upon him to make his readiness to give help accord with 
his readiness to receive help. The former rule may be 
written, Do to others as you might confidently expect 
others to do to you ; and the latter appears to be equivalent 
to the Scriptural rule, "All things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto youy even so do ye ako unto 
them," or, in other words, ^ Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself." The two rules of beneficence are not neces- 
sarily consistent with each other, and it is perhaps plain, 
that in the great majority of cases the latter rule is likely 
to demand a higher degree of beneficence than the former. 
We saw, in Jewish morals, that it is the ktter which alone 
is the objective rule of beneficence in the Mosaic Law ; 
and we find the same rule accepted as authoritative by the 
founders of the Christian Church. Although, when our 
* The Data of Ethics, p. 287. 
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Lord refers to it, He speaks of it, apparently, as belonging 
not to His own legislation, but to the Mosaic Law, yet both St. 
Paul and St. James urge the observance of it upon converts 
to Christianity. It is a rule which holds good in relation 
to perfect, no less than in relation to imperfect conduct. 

But this rule — which has a place in natural morals, and 
is an authoritative rule of both Jewish and Christian 
morals — holding good in relation to imperfect as well as 
to perfect conduct, affords no information as to what con- 
stitutes the perfect or distinctively Christian degree of 
beneficence. It leaves the question of the fitting pro- 
portion between egoistic and altruistic activities entirely 
unsolved. It merely tells us that, whatever proportion we 
ourselves think natural when we regard the subject from 
the point of view of our own necessities, that same pro- 
portion we must in practice take to be natural when we 
are called upon to regard the subject from the point of 
view of the necessities of others. Whatever we hold to 
be the true proportion between what we may reasonably 
do for ourselves and what we may reasonably ask others 
to do for us, that we must in practice hold to be the true 
proportion between what we may reasonably do for our- 
selves and what we may reasonably do for others. But 
the rule contains no guidance to a knowledge of what 
really constitutes a true proportion between what we may 
reasonably do for ourselves and what we may reasonably 
do for others or ask others to do for us. Obedience to 
is compatible with both a very low and a very 
•ee of co-operation and fraternal union. 
Christ's new commandment of love appears to 
initely the degree of that beneficence which is a 
perfect conduct, by presenting Himself as the 
, after the pattern of whose conduct His followers 
lion theirs. 
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We saw, in natural morals, not only that man is under 
constraint to benefit individual persons with whom he 
sympathises, but also that he is under constraint to 
exhibit some measure of devotion to the interests of any 
body to which he belongs. The objective rule concerning 
the degree in which such devotion should be shown seemed 
to be, that it must be shown in such degree as, being in 
the common opinion of the body for the general advantage, 
is expected by its members of one another. This degree 
is, it will be seen, as regards the direct teaching of nature, 
like the degree of natural beneficence, quite indeterminate. 
There appears to be no particular degree of labour for the 
common good, no particular proportion between self-re- 
garding behaviour and public spirit, which is natural to 
all communities at all times, or even is apprehended by 
reason as the goal towards which imperfect conduct is 
developing. But that which reason fails to discover seems 
to be taught by Christ's new commandment The new 
commandment seems to teach, that entire devotion to the 
common good is the degree of public spirit which con- 
stitutes in this matter perfect conduct. The question of 
entire devotion to the common good was touched upon in 
the investigation of the former volume, and it was remarked 
that, though there seems to be nothing impossible or 
very extravagant in the idea, and though it would, in 
fact, become objectively natural, if all members of the 
community should agree upon it as conducive to their 
highest happiness, yet we appear to have no ground 
for concluding that this is the degree of devotion which 
nature intends men to adopt as their standard. That 
is to say, we have no natural ground for concluding 
that entire devotion to the common good is a mode of 
perfectly developed conduct. This rule, however, which 
has a conceivable but by no means an actual place in 

S 
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natural morals, Christ puts forward as the first rule of 
His new legislation. 

We noticed in a former chapter the new brotherhood of 
men which is created by the new birth into union with 
Christ We saw that men, by being bom into union with 
Him, are born into union with one another. And it is, 
apparently, as being suitable to the conditions of their new 
nature that Christ formulates His new commandment of 
love, "Even as I have loved you, that ye also love one 
another." It is, apparently, a rule of conduct which calls 
upon men to regard and to treat one another, not in part 
only, but altogether, as members of one body; which 
requires them to co-operate with one another in the most 
extensive way possible, subordinating all private aims and 
interests to the common good. "That they may all be 
one," is our Lord's prayer for those who should believe on 
Him; "even as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be in us" (John xvii. 21). The love 
which He manifested towards His people, and which is 
therefore the love which He would have them manifest 
towards one another, is a love which led Him to merge 
His individual life and happiness in the life and happiness 
of the body of which He became the Head. "The Son of 
man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and 
to give his life a ransom for many " (Matt. xx. 28). 

And thus St. John tells us that " we ought to lay down 

our lives for the brethren " (i John iii. 16). And St. Paul, 

besides speaking of charity or Christian love in terms 

which imply that it proceeds from the closest sympathy 

d man, prefaces his description of it with 

h he points out with careful particularity 

entire interdependence of those who are 

"As the body is one, and hath many 

1 the members of the body, being many. 
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are one body ; so also is Christ. For in one Spirit were 
we all baptized into one body, whether Jews or Greeks, 
whether bond or free ; and were all made to drink of one 
Spirit. For the body is not one member, but many. If 
the foot shall say, Because I am not the hand, I am not 
of the body ; it is not therefore not of the body. And if 
the ear shall say. Because I am not the eye, I am not of 
the body; it is not therefore not of the body. If the 
whole body were an eye, where were the hearing ? If the 
whole were hearing, where were the smelling ? But now 
hath God set the members each one of them in the body, 
even as it pleased him. And if they were all one member, 
where were the body ? But now they are many members, 
but one body. And the eye cannot say to the hand, I 
have no need of thee : or again the head to the feet, I have 
no need of you. Nay, much rather, those members of 
the body which seem to be more feeble are necessary: 
and those parts of the body, which we think to be less 
honourable, upon these we bestow more abundant honour ; 
and our uncomely parts have more abundant comeliness ; 
whereas our comely parts have no need : but God tempered 
the body together, giving more abundant honour to that 
part which lacked ; that there should be no schism in the 
body; but that the members should have the same care 
one for another. And whether one member sufTereth, all 
the members suffer with it ; or one member is honoured, 
all the members rejoice with it. Now ye are the body of 
Christ, and severally members thereof" (i Cor. xii. 12-27). 
The new commandment of love is, then, it would 
seem, a commandment to Christian men to treat the 
company of their fellow-Christians— even to the laying 
down of life on their behalf — as a body of persons with 
whom they are in organic union. The ultimate end of 
action in all social matters is the welfare of the body of 
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Christ, or Christian Church. Now in the case of most 
persons it is comparatively seldom that they have occa- 
sion to consider how their conduct will directly affect for 
good the interests of any very large number of baptized 
Christians, or even of any large number of that portion of 
the body of Christ which consists of persons belonging to 
the same civil community as themselves. Negatively indeed, 
by the due observance of social regulations, they may be 
said to be promoting daily the general well-being; but 
positively, by active effort engaged in for the express pur- 
pose of benefiting the community, they do not meet with 
opportunity of doing much. But not the less is it the 
good of the whole body that is being furthered, when the 
good of some one section is promoted without injury, or 
without equivalent or compensating injury, to any other 
section. And it is in general in relation to small sections 
of the community that we are called upon to put in practice 
the rule of Christian love. With whatever Christian persons 
we find ourselves associated in such a way that we can 
realise that their lives will be affected by what we do, to 
them it is in accordance with the law of Christ that we 
should endeavour to draw near, seeking to promote sym- 
pathy and the sharing in common pursuits and ends, and 
subordinating our private aims to the well-being of the 
whole number. Practically for most of us the body of 
Christ consists of ourselves and varying small groups of 
persons with whom day by day we are brought into 
contact — the members of our family, our fellow-travellers, 
persons with whom we are associated in daily work. And 
apparently it is by drawing as closely as we may the bonds 
which unite us to each such group, and by preferring the 
welfare of the group (including ourselves) to our own 
individual welfare, that the law of Christ can by most of 
us be best observed. 
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And thus Christ's new commandment, besides decreeing, 
with regard to devotion to the common good, that this 
devotion must be entire, gives definiteness to the rule of 
private beneficence, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself. This rule, adopted as a working rule by St. 
Paul and by St. James, bids us help one another in some 
indeterminate degree which may seem to ourselves natural. 
The law of Christ appears to make that determinate which 
before was indeterminate, by bidding us regard ourselves 
and our neighbour as forming together a section of the 
same body, and calling upon us to help him in such degree 
as may — without injury to the whole body — be best for 
this section of it. It leaves no doubt, no room for judg- 
ment or for choice, as to the natural and fitting degree of 
subordination of egoistic to altruistic activities when the 
two conflict. The well-being of the agent alone must in 
all cases be subordinated to the well-being of himself and 
whomsoever he has opportunity of helping. It is not open 
to a man, in so far as he is a Christian, to abstain from 
beneficence and justify his abstention simply on the 
ground that it would not appear to him reasonable and 
natural to ask for help himself in like circumstances. The 
Christian rule apparently bids him learn, that whatever 
degree of help will best promote the well-being of himself 
and his neighbour together, without detriment to the 
interests of any larger body, is alone reasonable and 
natural. 

In requiring men to practise beneficence in such measure 
as may best promote collective well-being, in condemning 
rivalries and all isolated action, and refusing to be satisfied 
with any degree of co-operation which, though men may 
be content with it, is productive of less than the best 
results, the Christian rule has no doubt done much to add 
to the sum of human happiness. But of still more import- 
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ance, perhaps, in this respect is its demand that whatever 
material aid men render to one another shall be given 
as by one member to another member of the same body. 
Christian men are called upon, not so much to practise 
beneficence in a high degree — for the amount of actual 
service required of them may in many cases be but small 
— as to regard the wants and the well-being of their 
neighbours, not from an external point of view, but, so to 
speak, from the inside of a common life. They are called 
upon to sympathise with and, so far as may be, to identify 
themselves with those with whom they come in contact ; 
to give^ — it may be "a cup of cold water only" — but to 
give it " in the name of a disciple ; " to give it as admit- 
ting to the full the claim of every member of Christ's body 
to be lovingly ministered to, in case of need, by those who 
derive their own life also from Him. It seems to be by 
such sympathy, more than by material aid conferred, that 
hearts are gladdened; it seems to be this unassuming 
recognition of brotherhood in Christ that, by evoking 
responsive love and drawing men near together, becomes, 
from a human point of view, the most fruitful element in 
self-sacrifice. Hence it would appear to be the case, that 
it may sometimes be well to offer even unneeded help, to 
perform even uncalled-for services, in order to make ex- 
pression of brotherly affection and goodwill. 

The rule, . Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, 
though, as has been said, it is adopted by St. Paul and by 
St. James as an authoritative moral rule, may yet appear 
to be practically rendered obsolete by Christ's new com- 
mandment. It being granted that it is a rule which may 
not be disobeyed, is it, it may be asked, a rule of any 
practical importance as a guide to conduct for Christian 
people ? If we know that the natural and fitting degree 
of beneficence is that which will most conduce to the well- 
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being of the body to which the benefactor and the person 
benefited both belong, what need is there for a benefactor 
to consider with himself whether the help he is disposed 
to give is equal to that which he would think it natural 
to receive ? Is he not distinctly bidden to regard it as 
natural both to give and to receive such aid as may be 
best in the common interest ? To this it may be answered, 
first, that many persons seem to be far more readily appre- 
hensive, in relation to given circumstances, of the propriety 
of others helping them, than of the propriety of themselves 
helping others. Admitting the validity of the Christian 
rule, that they must act with a view to the common good, 
they may yet judge help to be uncalled for when it is re- 
quired from themselves, which they would think to be 
clearly needful should it be required by themselves. And 
thus the rule in question, though it does not now deter- 
mine the proper degree of subordination of one's own to 
others' welfare, may yet be of use in helping to determine 
generously and truly the amount of effort which the 
occasion calls for. It no longer determines the proper 
degree of men's allegiance to the community, but it is 
likely to make them more thoughtfully active in its service, 
and more patiently considerate of the needs of its many 
members. 

And, secondly, it may be answered, that there are other 
persons who need to be reminded of the duty of refraining 
from supplying unduly the wants of others, and of them- 
selves receiving help from others in such measure as may 
best promote the interests of the community. There are 
persons who are disposed to concede too much to the 
demands upon their services made by others; and there 
are persons who, while ready to confer benefits, are too 
little willing to accept in their turn benefits from others. 
To both these classes of persons the rule we are con- 
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sidering may be of use. It may restrain the excesses of 
altruistic service by presenting the consideration, that an 
amount of aid, which the agent would certainly admit to 
be unnatural and prejudicial to the general well-being if 
it were accepted by himself from another, cannot be natural 
and beneficial to the general well-being when it is rendered 
by himself to another. And it may remind those who are 
disposed to be too patronising, too lofty and distant in 
their beneficence, that it must be natural and for the 
common good that they in their turn should receive, in 
certain circumstances, such help from others as it appears to 
these others, no less than to themselves, to be natural and 
for the common good that in such circumstances should 
be given. 

III. We have now to notice in connection with the new 
commandment a very important point, namely, that it is 
antagonistic to, and excludes the operation of, any such 
motive as a constraint of happiness. It is, perhaps, easy 
to imagine the existence in ultimate Christian morals of 
^ motive corresponding to the constraint of happiness in 
natural, Jewish, and transitional Christian morals; of a 
motive which should incite the Christian to adopt, on the 
ground of its Christian naturalness, or appropriateness to 
his regenerate nature, whatever conduct he knows will best 
promote his happiness as one who is in union with Christ 
and with his fellow-men. Such a motive — directing to a 
different kind of happiness from that which is desired by 
persons who are not Christians, but, still, directing to the 
happiness of the individual agent — might be supposed to 
belong to the composition of the constraint of conformity 
to the life of Christ, or Christian life-force, in much the 
same way as the constraint of happiness belongs to the com- 
position of the natural and of the transitionally Christian 
life-force. But the truth seems to be, that there is in fact 
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no such motive; that, in so far as a Christian man is in 
living union with Christ, he is not under constraint to make 
in any way his own happiness the end of action. This 
requires some explanation. 

It has already been pointed out that a rule of entire 
devotion to the general well-being has a conceivable place 
in natural morals, because conceivably men might agree in 
looking upon such devotion as an obvious condition of the 
highest individual happiness. Although reason by no 
means positively points out this as the ultimate result of 
human intercourse, yet apparently reason by no means 
refuses to acknowledge the possibility of its coming to 
pass. And that such an extreme degree of common action 
is in truth the goal towards which the co-operative spirit is 
in its development actually leading — though by reason of 
the disorganisation of man's nature it is a goal that by 
non-Christian men is never likely to be reached — appears 
to follow from the fact of its being a part of the perfect 
conduct enjoined by Christ. Regarding, then, the rule of 
entire devotion to the well-being of the community as a 
possible rule of natural morals, let us note the circum- 
stances under which alone nature will impose it. 

The persons who apprehend it as an objective rule will 
be persons who are members of a community the public 
opinion of which pronounces the conduct enjoined to be 
advantageous to the interests of its individual members. 
For it is only through its being imposed by the community 
itself upon its individual members, that it can become a 
natural rule ; and it is only in consequence of the conduct 
which it enjoins being known by the majority of members 
to be beneficial, or at least not prejudicial, to their indi- 
vidual interests, that it can be adopted by the community. 
Unless the majority of persons living together are agreed 
that their individual happiness will be promoted by the 
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practice of entire devotion to the general well-being, or at 
least that their happiness will not suffer from it, there can 
be no public opinion in favour of it ; and there being no 
public opinion in favour of it, it is not the degree of public 
spirit which is required by an objective rule. Thus in 
natural morals a rule of entire devotion to the public well- 
being can only become an objective rule when such devo- 
tion is regarded as furthering, or at least not obstructing, 
the promotion of individual happiness. And we must 
further note, that the members of a community, in which 
this should be an objective rule, who alone are required by 
nature to obey it, are those who are satisfied that it does 
not interfere with their individual happiness. Persons who 
might be so differently situated or differently circumstanced 
from the majority of their fellows as to find their happiness 
in some special attention to their private interests would 
not be called upon by nature to obey the rule, although 
they might apprehend it as a natural rule for the com- 
munity in which they lived. For we have seen it to be a 
fundamental principle of natural morals, that an individual 
agent must do nothing which he knows to be prejudicial to 
his own happiness. 

But in Christian morals the case appears to be different. 
Persons, who may be so little in sympathy with their 
fellow-men as to see nothing but loss of happiness in 
co-operating with them for the good of the whole body, 
Christ nevertheless seems to call upon to forsake their 
isolation and devote their energies to the promotion of the 
common good. And persons, who in resolving to labour 
for their fellow-men will be in great measure cutting them- 
selves off from human fellowship, and in this way renounc- 
ing happiness. He seems no less to call upon to undertake 
the work. One by one He summons men to take service 
under Him, and. obey His rule of Christian love, holding 
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out to them no promise of a share in the collective happi- 
ness which they promote, no promise of support from the 
sympathy and co-operation of other men. To all alike His 
bidding is, to take up the cross and follow Him. 

It may be said, and truly said, that so far it does not 
appear that there is anything in Christ's rule which is 
necessarily opposed to the constraint of happiness, since, 
though He demands of His followers a willingness to 
surrender happiness in the present life, He promises 
abundant compensation in the life to come. It may be 
said, that so far it does not appear that there is any 
essential difference between what is required of the 
Christian in the way of renunciation and what was re- 
quired of the Jew in the time of Moses : to each there 
is a promise of abundant recompense. The sacrifice of 
happiness, even if it be the whole of happiness in the 
present world, being looked upon as a certain means to 
greater happiness in this and the future world together, is 
in no way opposed to the constraint of happiness in the 
case of persons who believe in the life of the world to 
come and in the fulfilment of Christ's promises in that life. 
An objective rule always and everywhere bidding men 
sacrifice their own earthly happiness for the good of the 
community has a possible place as an authoritative rule in 
Jewish as well as in Christian morals. 

But this does not appear to be the whole of the 
Christian rule. Between the rule as imposed by Christ 
and a simple rule of entire devotion to the common good 
there seems to be an essential difference. Apparently, the 
vital or essential principle of Christ's new commandment is, 
that all acts of devotion to the general well-being and of 
beneficence to private individuals must be performed as by 
persons who are in all respects members of the body 
which they serve, as by persons between whom and those 
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they benefit there is an entire community of life. Entire 
devotion to the common good, such as it presents itself 
when it is conceived of as having a place in natural or 
in Jewish morals, seems to leave the agent, though for all 
purposes of outward conduct he merges his life in the life 
of the whole body, still in some measure consciously outside 
of those whom he is serving. He remains to some extent, 
though united to them by many ties, still an individual 
working for an end — the collective happiness — which is 
not wholly his, as a means to an end — his own individual 
happiness — which is not wholly theirs. There is in the 
background always his own happiness as the ultimate 
natural end of action, an end that may not be set aside ; 
and consciousness of the naturalness of keeping his own 
happiness secure seems to involve consciousness of the 
naturalness of maintaining his own individuality, or grati- 
fying in some degree his own individual and indepen- 
dent will The very notion of happiness to be in any 
way provided by ourselves for ourselves seems to involve 
the notion of an individual will acting separately from the 
wills of other men. The satisfaction arising from the 
consciousness of and from the assertion of individual and 
independent will seems moreover to constitute a part of all 
happiness that we find for ourselves, of all happiness, that is, 
that springs from obedience to the constraint of happiness. 
Now Christ's rule, in demanding of His followers — as 
apparently it does demand — that they shall regard them- 
selves as being wholly and entirely in organic union with 
Himself and with one another, as having no life which is 
not a corporate life derived from Him, seems to require 
conduct which is inconsistent with the satisfaction of a 
constraint of happiness. It seems to exclude the possibility 
of a constraint of happiness having a place in ultimate 
Christian morals, since it excludes all assertion of individual 
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and independent will. The man who is born again in 
Christ is a man to whom, in so far as he is regenerate, it 
is not natural that he should have a care for his own happi- 
ness ; to him it is natural instead that his care should be 
for the happiness of the body of Christ. The constraint 
of conformity to the life of Christ contains apparently no 
such element as a constraint of individual happiness ; but 
its place would seem to be occupied by what we may call 
a full constraint of corporate happiness, a constraint in- 
citing to the closest fellowship with the members of Christ's 
body and forbidding the least action detrimental to its 
happiness. 

Nevertheless, the happiness of the Christian agent may 
apparently be looked upon by us as a final result of the 
practice of perfect or Christ-like conduct, though it is a 
result which he himself does not make a separate end ef 
action. Christ's promises of recompense for what a man 
gives up who devotes himself to His service are sufficiently 
abundant ; and those who believe in His promises may be 
well assured that transcendent happiness will one day be 
theirs personally, though not a happiness which in any 
degree consists in consciousness of assertion of individual 
and independent will. And thus apparently reason does 
not necessarily forbid even imperfect Christians to acquiesce 
in the propriety of Christ's demands. It would be hard, 
perhaps it would be impossible, for them to believe in the 
validity of His new commandment, if all assurance of happi- 
ness to result to themselves individually from obedience to 
it were withheld. But reason apparently does not neces- 
sarily require that they should refuse to let go merely a 
hope of happiness for themselves consisting in part in the 
assertion of individual will. Although the constraint of 
happiness, when it operates, insists upon a happiness of 
which consciousness of individual will is a constituent part, 
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yet apparently it may reasonably waive its claim to such 
happiness, and ce^se to operate, when promises are held 
out of a greater happiness to result from compliance with 
Christ's demands. 

To live the natural Christian life, in which the assertion 
of individual and independent will is entirely forbidden, 
instead of the natural non-Christian life, in which it is to 
some extent enjoined, is perhaps what is chiefly meant by 
the " losing one's own life " to which Christ calls His fol- 
lowers. And perhaps it is this also which is referred to 
by Him, as being impossible with men but possible with 
God, when He speaks of the difficulty of a rich man, a 
man who considers that he has in his own hands the 
means of his own happiness, entering into the kingdom of 
God. To lose one's life, to give up all pursuit and expec- 
tation of happiness appropriated in thought to our individual 
selves, is apparently natural and possible only in the case 
of persons who are baptized into membership of Christ. 
Such utter abnegation of self, though apparently we must 
suppose that it would have resulted — had man never fallen 
— from a further development of the entire devotion to the 
common good which we have seen to have a conceivable 
place in natural morals, seems nevertheless to be quite 
inconsistent with a fundamental principle of this science as 
we know it. 

We must not leave this subject of Christian beneficence 
and love without considering for a moment what constitutes 
perfect conduct in the matter of kindness to persons who 
are not with ourselves members of Christ's body. In the 
first place, the following Christ's example would seem to 
lead to treating them as far as possible as if they were in 
full organic union with us. Inasmuch as He died for men 
while they were still estranged from God, in order that He 
might bring them through union with Himself into a state 
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of reconciliation, it would seem that the behaviour of mem- 
bers of His Church towards those who are without should 
be such as to captivate them by its unselfishness. In all 
cases where there is hope of winning to the faith those 
who are outside, and bringing them within the precincts of 
Christ's fold, it would seem that there is little or no need 
to distinguish between the treatment which, in the matter 
of self-sacrificing love, it is proper to accord to them, and 
that which it is proper to accord to those who are already 
our fellow-Christians. It would seem that we may fitly 
look upon them, for purposes of kind treatment, as being 
already, with ourselves and our fellow-Christians, members 
of Christ's body. 

In the second place, when men are so obdurate and so 
hostile, so little disposed to meet our advances and enter 
into friendly relations with us, that it seems impossible to 
regard them in the light of persons who are in union with 
ourselves, we have still to remember that they are cared 
for and loved by God, and to endeavour to treat them with 
kindness on this account. Christian behaviour appears to 
consist in repressing all inclination to exhibit hostility and 
indifference in our turn, and in persistently showing such 
kindness as it seems possible to show without injury to the 
members of Christ's body. As in natural morals there 
appears to be a rule of co-operation with nature in pro- 
moting the good of all her creatures, so in Christian morals 
there appears to be a rule of imitation of and co-operation 
with God in seeking the well-being of our fellow-men, who 
are all, no less truly than ourselves, the objects of His 
loving care. " Ye have heard that it was said. Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy : but I say unto 
you. Love your enemies, and pray for them that persecute 
you ; that ye may be sons of your Father which is in 
heaven : for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the 
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good, and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust. For if 
ye love them that love you, what reward have ye ? do not 
even the publicans the same? And if ye salute your 
brethren only, what do ye more than others ? do not even 
the Gentiles the same ? Ye therefore shall be perfect, as 
your heavenly Father is perfect " (Matt. v. 43-48). 
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CHAPTER VI. 

HUMILITY AND FORGIVENESS. 

I. One corollary of the rule of Christian charity — that we 
should love one another and care for the well-being of one 
another as if we were in all respects fellow-members of the 
one body of Christ — appears to be a rule, that in our inter- 
course with one another our conduct should be characterised 
by humility. We have seen that there is an essential dif- 
ference between Christian devotion to the common good 
and the devotion to it which has a place in natural morals, 
and that this difference consists, not in the vastly superior 
degree in which the Christian subordinates, in his actions; 
private interests to public ends — for even in natural morals 
we may conceive of this subordination as being in certain 
circumstances made complete — but in the suppression by 
him of individual and independent will. Self-suppression 
appears to be the essential part of Christian self-sacrifice ; 
and self-suppression, regarded as almost dissociated from 
other painful elements of self-sacrifice, and exhibited in its 
own simplicity, appears to constitute that Christian grace 
or virtue of humility which the followers of Christ are called 
upon to practise. The field in which it displays itself is 
the apportioning and appropriating to oneself and others, the 
claiming for oneself or relinquishing to others, honour and 
precedence, privilege and praise, and whatever else in any 

way marks acknowledged superiority in a social scale. And 
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the grace or virtue apparently consists in an attitude of the 
will leading to the taking to oneself no more than, and 
even somewhat less than, a suitable amount of these dis- 
tinctions. 

There is, let us notice, a disposition of mind, consti- 
tuting a part of the general disposition to be just, which to 
a considerable extent works outwardly in the same direc- 
tion as humility. On the whole, and as a general principle, 
it may perhaps be said, that the meed of privilege, prece- 
dence, praise, and honour is accorded by society to persons 
who are recognised as the representatives — not necessarily 
the possessors, but the representatives — of some kind of merit 
or attainment. A natural rule would seem to be, that the 
only recipients of it should be such persons as are actually 
possessed of merit or attainment ; and a rule of just dis- 
tribution would require that, being accorded on this basis, 
it should be accorded in strict proportion to their respec- 
tive qualifications. But society finds it expedient — it may 
indeed be said that it finds it necessary — to honour persons 
who are representatives of honourable classes, even though 
they have in their own character and achievements no real 
claim to honour. Thus to a certain extent it honours 
wealthy persons, although they may not have earned their 
wealth themselves, and may not be putting it to the best 
uses; elderly persons, although they may be wanting in 
the kindly wisdom that is appropriate to mature age ; per- 
sons who hold high office, although they may be persons 
of inferior usefulness and capacity. In such cases an 
unworthy recipient of honour is apparently honoured on 
account of the class to which he belongs ; it being perhaps 
generally felt to be a more essential matter that the class 
should be held in honour, than that the individual should 
receive no more than his deserts, even if these deserts can 
be appraised. 
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Now a just disposition of mind will lead a person, first, 
to claim no more honour either for himself or for his class 
than he believes to be proportionate to the merits or attain- 
ments of himself or of his class ; secondly, to be careful 
to distinguish, when honour is paid to him, between that 
which is due to himself as an individual and that of which 
he is a recipient on behalf of his class ; and thirdly, to be 
willing to accord to others, whether as individuals or as 
class representatives, honour proportionate to that which 
he himself claims or receives. There will thus be in his 
behaviour an absence of arrogance and boastfulness. He 
will not unduly assert himself, disparaging and neglecting 
the true claims of others. At the same time, however, he 
may, if he is not a Christian, be conscious of being in a 
high degree superior to other persons, and may properly 
assert a claim to being treated with great distinction. 

But in the case of Christians the operation of the dis- 
position to be just in matters of honour and precedence is 
apparently incompatible with high pretension. One Chris- 
tian man cannot regard himself as superior to another, can- 
not therefore rightfully claim or accept superior honour, in 
any degree approaching that in which there may be supe- 
riority of one individual over another among persons who 
are not Christians. For the Christian, in so far as he is 
a Christian, must apparently feel that the very essence of 
his life, the source of all his merits and the summit and 
crown of his attainments, in comparison with which all 
things else are worthless, is union with his Master, Christ ; 
and he will apparently feel that the common enjoyment by 
himself and others of this union very greatly equalises their 
true position, whether as individuals or as members of 
social classes. And thus the ground for assertion of supe- 
riority by one man over another would seem to be in great 
measure cut away. 
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And further, a Christian man will look upon his union 
with Christ as a gift of God, not representing any merit 
or attainment of his own. In so far as, being a Christian, 
he is on this account worthy of honour, it is as a represen- 
tative of the class of persons whom God has endowed with 
a supreme gift that he is worthy. And honour accorded to 
persons who are in enjoyment of this gift, because they are 
in enjoyment of it, would seem to be, in some measure at 
least, honour accorded to God as the Giver. And here 
another consideration seems to come in, making it reasonr 
able that a Christian man should not only not seek for 
himself more honour than he accords to others, but should 
even be willing to accord to others more than he looks for 
for himself. For in honouring other Christians he honours 
God, and in receiving honour from other Christian persons 
he receives it on God's account. Now, while it seems to 
be a part of his proper business to pay honour to God by 
honouring others, it appears to be very much less a part of 
his proper business to exact from others the pa3rment of 
honour to God in his own person. 

We seem now to have before us conduct which in out- 
ward appearance is very much the same as Christian humi- 
lity, but which, nevertheless, is not true humility. The 
conduct of a Christian in honouring other persons in a no 
less and even in a greater degree than he himself expects 
to be honoured, on the ground that they no less than him- 
self are in enjoyment of the supreme gift of God, and that 
in honouring them he honours God, while it is not for him 
tiand that they shall honour God by honouring him, 
rs to be no more than an exemplification of just and 
nt behaviour. It is apparently conduct which fulfils 
luFs requirements, when he writes, "I say, through 
"ace that was given me, to every man that is among 
lot to think of himself more highly than he ought to 
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think; but so to think as to think soberly, according as 
God hath dealt to each man a measure of faith. For even 
as we have many members in one body, and all the members 
have not the same office: so we, who are many, are one 
body in Christ, and severally members one of another'* 
(Rom. xii. 3-5). But it scarcely, perhaps, answers to the 
conduct which St. Peter inculcates, when he says, "Yea, 
all of you gird yourselves with humility, to serve one 
another: for God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to 
the humble" (i Pet. v. 5). 

For Christian humility seems to be an attitude of the 
will, to be an exemplification of the law of Christian love, 
the essence of which consists in the suppression of indivi- 
dual and independent will. Christian humility appears to 
be the surrender, not merely of that honour which, from a 
Christian point of view, it is unreasonable to claim for one- 
self, but the surrender, or the willingness to make surrender, 
in the interest of the whole body, of even that which it ap- 
pears to be wholly reasonable to claim. For to claim honour 
for oneself at all appears to be essentially, in some degree, 
an act of separation of oneself from others ; it appears to be 
an assertion, in some degree, of individual and independent 
will. The claiming honour — though not the accepting it or 
the giving it — seems necessarily to imply consciousness of 
and insistence upon a distinction between one's Own will 
and that of the community. Apparently indeed it may 
often imply very little more than this, for to a great extent 
honour paid is nothing more than a recognition of the fact 
that the individuality of the person honoured is somewhat 
removed, in the direction of superiority, from the life shared 
by those who pay him honour. Now this assertion of indi- 
viduality appears to be directly opposed to the new com- 
mandment of love. It appears to be incompatible with the 
full recognition of a common membership of one body. 
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Humility thus seems to mark, even more than self- 
sacrifice, the difference between natural morals and Chris- 
tian morals in respect of the conduct which they enjoin. 
For, as we have seen, the entire sacrifice of private inte- 
rests, that is, of satisfaction of self-regarding desires, has 
a conceivable place in natural morals; but the complete 
suppression of individual and independent will has no such 
place. Humility, therefore, being an exhibition of public 
spirit which consists almost wholly in the complete sup- 
pression of individual will, is a mode of conduct which in 
natural morals is inconceivable. The first fundamental prin- 
ciple of natural morals, asserting the unnaturalness of doing 
anything to mar one's own happiness, asserts the unnatural- 
ness of suppressing entirely one's own individual will. And 
in fact, the orderly and successful assertion of individual and 
independent will was regarded by Aristotle as the highest 
virtue. Thus he writes: — "By a high-minded man we 
seem to mean one who claims much and deserves much. 
. . . We may see, without going about to prove it, that 
honour is what high-minded men are concerned with; for 
it is honour that great men claim and deserve. . . . High- 
mindedness seems to be the crowning grace, as it were, of 
the virtues ; it makes them greater, and cannot exist with- 
out them. And on this account it is a hard thing to be truly 
high-minded; for it is impossible without the union of all 
the virtues. . . . High-minded men seem to look down 
upon everything. ... It is his nature to confer benefits, 
but he is ashamed to receive them; for the former is the 
part of a superior, the latter of an inferior. And when he 
has received a benefit, he is apt to confer a greater in return ; 
for thus his creditor will become his debtor and be in the 
position of a recipient of his favour." * But in the ultimate 
Christian commonwealth the high-minded man of Aristotle's 
^ J^Jicomachean Ethics, iv. 3, 
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Ethics apparently has no place. The "crowning grace of 
the virtues " in Christian morals is not orderly and successful 
self-assertion, but orderly and public-spirited self-suppres- 
sion. " Neither be ye called masters," says our Lord ; " for 
one is your master, even the Christ. But he that is greatest 
among you shall be your servant. And whosoever shall 
exalt himself shall be humbled ; and whosoever shall humble 
himself shall be exalted" (Matt, xxiii. 10-12). 

II. Closely allied to humility as an exemplification of the 
rule of Christian love is forgiveness of those who do us 
wrong. It is a mode of conduct occasion for which arises 
when we suffer injury at the hands of others, and which 
seems to consist chiefly in the suppression of individual and 
independent will; Like humility, it is thus not a virtue 
which has a place in natural morals. " If men have suffered 
evil," says Aristotle, " they seek to return it ; if not, if they 
cannot requite an injury, we count their condition slavish." ^ 

At the same time, as in the case of humility, so in this 
case, there are certain dispositions, not in themselves pecu- 
liar to Christian people, which, if they are properly developed, 
will go far to produce the same external conduct as that by 
which forgiveness will be manifested. Up to a certain point 
indeed it is a mode of conduct which natural morals cannot 
do otherwise than approve. So far as forgiveness of injuries 
may be taken to mean voluntary abstention from all undue 
and ill-considered chastisement of the offending person, so 
far as it may be understood to consist in not choosing to 
act unjustly or with unwarrantable harshness, it appears 
to be no more than a natural virtue, though, even so, a 
virtue the attainment of which in any high degree by non- 
Christian persons would seem to be both difficult and rare. 

Let us try to realise clearly what kind of conduct it is 
on the part of another that seems to call for what we under- 
» Nic Eth. V. 5. 
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stand by forgiveness from us. Speaking of this conduct 
as an injury, we may perhaps define an injury as a volun- 
tary and undue disregard by another of interests which are 
personal to ourselves, or which through S3rmpathy we make 
our own. An action in another which affects us unfavour- 
ably must, it would seem, in order to constitute what we 
mean by an injury, be an action in which there is not only 
some disregard of our interests, but some undue disregard 
of them, a disregard of them the inappropriateness of which 
is real, inasmuch as there is in it something akin to a viola- 
tion of the rule of just distribution. Some evil is done to 
us which we have not merited, or some good is withheld 
from us to which we have a claim. And further, an injury 
to be such as to call for an effort of forgiveness must appa- 
rently be an act of disregard for our interests which is com- 
mitted, as such, more or less deliberately and intentionally. 
We suffer no doubt many injuries — that is to say, our inte- 
rests do not always receive the regard which they in truth 
deserve — from the ignorance and ill-judgment of other per- 
sons ; but such conduct does not seem to be what we under- 
stand by an injury which is a subject for forgiveness, 
because we do not consider that unjust disregard of our 
interests has been within the intention of the agent. In 
an injury which is a subject for forgiveness there seems 
to be always an element of intentional or at least voluntary 
unconcern. We need not suppose the presence of any 
active ill-will, but only the absence of reasonable good-will ; 
we need not consider our hurt to be the object aimed at, 
but only some end to be improperly pursued at the cost 
of visible harm or loss to us. An act of aggression, or an 
act of neglect, which is more or less intentional, and which 
contains some measure of injustice, appears to be what, as 
reasonable persons, we understand by an injury which calls 
for an effort of forgiveness. 
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Supposing it to be clear that a real injury has been com- 
mitted, assuming the injury to be sufficiently serious to be 
regarded as a punishable offence, and understanding that 
a virtuous person will be careful not to administer more 
chastisement than the necessity of the case demands, let us 
inquire by what considerations the amount of chastisement 
is to be determined. What are the* ends which the punish- 
ment of injuries is supposed to serve ? In other words, 
what are the motives by which persons are commonly 
actuated when they proceed to punish an offender? In 
discussing the subject of retributive justice in the former 
volume we noticed three such motives, namely, a disposition 
to prevent the committal of further injury, a disposition to 
visit ill-doing with the pain that in the nature of things it 
seems to merit, and a disposition to assert against the 
offender the dignity of one's own self. If it is the case 
that these are the motives which are naturally excited by 
the perpetration of an injury, then it appears to be the case 
that the punishment awarded must be just so much as is 
necessary to give them, taken together, legitimate satisfac- 
tion, and no more. It must be such as to fulfil as nearly 
as possible the three conditions of being (i) just enough to 
check ill-doing, (2) exactly commensurate with the intrinsic 
gravity of the offence, and (3) sufficient to soothe legiti- 
mately a wounded self-esteem. In Jewish days the rule 
of " an eye for a eye and a tooth for a tooth " prescribed 
an amount of punishment which apparently on the whole 
fulfilled sufficiently well these three conditions; and a 
virtuous person will make it his care that the punishment 
inflicted by him shall not exceed some such amount. Such 
behaviour, perfectly carried out, appears to be the forgive- 
ness of injuries that belongs, as an objective standard, to 
natural morals ; a forgiveness which, regarded in the light 
of a virtue difficult to practise, consists chiefly in restrain**. 
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ing within due limits the disposition to assert one's own 
self. 

Let us now, before proceeding to notice wherein Christian 
forgiveness transcends natural forgiveness, consider what 
Butler teaches concerning the proper treatment of injuries. 
Recognising — as we have seen before — no distinction be- 
tween natural and Christian morals, he depicts a mode of 
conduct which is in his view at once natural or reasonable 
and Christian. He takes note of one motive only, a motive 
which he speaks of as settled resentment, which requires 
to be indulged in accordance with the purpose for which 
it is implanted in man's nature. This settled resentment, 
regarded as a motive inciting to action, appears to be, or to 
resemble nearly, a compound of the three motives mentioned 
above ; but, regarded as a motive requiring to be satisfied, 
to be equivalent to one only of the three, viz., the disposition 
to prevent the committal of further injury. The disposition 
to inflict punishment by way of retribution is natural, but 
such punishment may only be inflicted in so far as it is 
needful for the prevention of injury : the disposition to 
inflict punishment by way of asserting one's own self is 
natural, but no such punishment may be inflicted if the pre- 
vention of injury does not require it. There may be several 
valid considerations why punishment should be administered, 
but in estimating the amount of punishment one only is 
to be regarded. The following passages from Butler's two 
sermons on the subject may be quoted in support of what 
has been said. 

"The natural object or occasion of settled resentment 

K^i'ncr injury, as distinct from pain or loss, it is easy to see, 

prevent and to remedy such injury, and the miseries 

from it, is the end for which this passion was im- 

in man. It is to be considered as a weapon, put 

r hands by nature, against injury, injustice, and 
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cruelty. . . . The good influence which this passion has in 
fact upon the aifairs of the world, is obvious to every one's 
notice. . . . After an injury is done, and there is a necessity 
that the offender should be brought to justice; the cool 
consideration of reason, that the security and peace of 
society requires examples of justice should be made, might 
indeed be sufficient to procure laws to be enacted, and sen- 
tence passed : but is it that cool reflection in the injured 
person, which, for the most part, brings the offender to 
justice ? Or is it not resentment and indignation against 
the injury and the author of it ? I am afraid there is no 
doubt which is commonly the case. This however is to be 
considered as a good effect, notwithstanding it were much to 
be wished that the men would act from a better principle, 
reason — and cool reflection." ^ 

" If we consider mankind, according to that fine allusion 
of St. Paul, as one body^ and every one members one of 
another, it must be allowed that resentment is, with respect 
to society, a painful remedy. Thus then the very notion or 
idea of this passion, as a remedy or prevention of evil, and 
as in itself a painful means, plainly shows that it ought 
never to be made use of, but only in order to produce some 
greater good. It is to be observed, that this argument is not 
founded upon an allusion or simile, but that it is drawn from 
the very nature of the passion itself, and the end for which 
it was given us. . . . The gratification of resentment, if it 
be not conducive to the end for which it was given us, must 
necessarily contradict, not only the general obligation to 
benevolence, but likewise that particular end itself. The end 
for which it was given is to prevent or remedy injury, />., 
the misery occasioned by injury ; i,e,, misery itself; and the 
gratification of it consists in producing misery ; />., in con- 
tradicting the end for which it was implanted in our nature. 
* Sermon upon Resentment. 
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. . . Suppose the person injured to have a due natural 
sense of the injury, and no more ; he ought to be affected 
towards the injurious person in the same way any good 
men, uninterested in the case, would be, if they had the 
same just sense, which we have supposed the injured person 
to have, of the fault : after which there will yet remain real 
good-will towards the offender." ^ 

It is clear from the foregoing passages that Butler holds — 
what indeed he seems to tells us explicitly that he does hold 
— that not Christians only, but all men everywhere are so 
far members of one body that no individual is justified in 
inflicting any harm upon another except for the express pur- 
pose of benefiting the body as a whole. " That mankind is 
a community," he says, " that we all stand in a relation to 
each other, that there is a public end and interest of society 
which each particular is obliged to promote, is the sum of 
morals." And then, speaking of the indulgence of resent- 
ment, he remarks that it " must never be indulged or 
gratified for itself, by any one who considers mankind as 
a community or family, and himself as a member of it." ^ 
Now herein Butler seems to be in error. It does not appear 
to be the case that persons who are not Christians are by 
the constitution of their nature so closely united to one 
another that all private satisfactions are properly sacrificed 
to public ends. We have seen that a fundamental principle 
of natural morals appears to be, that each man should adopt 
whatever conduct he at any time knows to be conducive 
to his own happiness. And the grasping at known happi- 
ness for oneself seems to involve the assertion to some 
extent of one's own self, of one's own individual and inde- 
it will ; so that, if the former is legitimate, the latter 
timate also. There seems to be, in natural morals, 
erly assertion of self against other individuals which 
' Sermon upon Forgiveness of Injuries. ' Id. 
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is consistent with the practice of the highest virtue. Such 
an orderly and restrained assertion of self in relation to 
injuries is apparently aimed at by the rule, An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth. One requirement of the rule 
appears to be, that the assertion of self by an injured person 
against the offender should not be blindly and wantonly 
revengeful, but should stop short at restoring equality of 
position between them. Up to this point assertion of self 
appears to be, in natural morals, a reasonable and legitimate 
mode of conduct. Butler, however — and in this his view is 
consistent with his teaching, noticed in the first part of this 
volume, that man is under no real obligation to secure hap- 
piness for himself in ways of his own choosing — recognises 
no obligation to assert one's own individual and independent 
will. Such conduct, though practised and approved in pagan 
countries, he nevertheless considers essentially immoral. 
Thus he writes, "The persons who laid down for a rule, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour^ and hate thine enemy ^ made 
short work with this matter. They did not, it seems, per- 
ceive anything to be disapproved in hatred, more than in 
good-will; and, according to their system of morals, our 
enemy was the proper natural object of one of these pas- 
sions, as our neighbour was of the other of them. This 
was all they had to say, and all they thought needful to 
be said, upon the subject. But this canpot be satisfactory ; 
because hatred, malice, and revenge are directly contrary to 
the religion we profess, and to the nature and reason of the 
thing itself." ^ 

In like manner, while apparently recognising in the pas- 
sion of resentment an element corresponding to what has 
been spoken of as the disposition to visit evil, as such, 
with deserved chastisement, he assigns to this disposition 
no independent function of its own ; he regards it, not as 
* Sermon upon Resentment. 
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a motive to be legitimately satisfied, but only as a stimulus 
to another motive. But the truth seems to be, that man is 
under some distinct obligation to co-operate with nature in 
punishing offenders as persons who justly merit punishment, 
without reference to the need of punishment in the interests 
of society. Although it may be said that the ultimate end 
for which this motive is implanted in us is, not the infliction, 
but the prevention, of misery, yet the infliction of misery 
appears to be the natural end at which the motive itself 
aims; and it appears to have a legitimate claim to some 
satisfaction independently of the observed necessity of pre- 
venting wrong-doing. 

Butler, then, regarding two of the elements that enter 
into the composition of the passion of resentment as being 
only instrumental in supporting the operation of the third, 
and having no claim to satisfaction on their own account, 
considers that reasonable treatment of injuries consists in 
inflicting no more punishment than is needful to the pre- 
vention of further injuries. And this treatment of them he 
considers to be at the same time Christian treatment. But 
there seems to be ground for thinking that, on the one hand, 
it may be, in effect, a more lenient way of dealing with them 
than natural morals permits, and that, on the other hand, it 
is a less lenient way of dealing with them than Christian 
morals requires. 

The Christian rule of forgiveness — " Ye have heard that 
it was said. An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth : but 
I say unto you, Resist not him that is evil : but whosoever 
smiteth thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also " 
(Matt. V. 38, 39) — does not seem to acknowledge any such 
compound motive as the passion of resentment. In the 
first place, Christ appears to forbid the indulgence of the 
natural disposition to co-operate with nature in punishing 
wrong-doing as such. To the Christian, not nature, but 
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God, is the Ruler of the world ; and God does not call for 
man's co-operation in judging and chastising evil as such. 
Man apparently has no authority to deal with injuries and 
crimes as if they were sins against God deserving, irrespec- 
tively of their being hurtful to society, a penalty of suffering. 
The real demerit of injuries and crimes is known to God 
alone ; and the disposition on man's part to punish them as 
intrinsically evil, a disposition needful in other times as an 
additional incentive to the repression of them, is no longer a 
motive which it is legitimate to indulge. Our Lord's in- 
junction is, " Judge not " ; and St. Paul speaks to the same 
effect : " But thou, why dost thou judge thy brother ? or 
thou again, why dost thou set at nought thy brother ? for 
we shall all stand before the judgement-seat of God " (Rom. 
xiv. 10). And in the second place, Christ appears emphati- 
cally and unreservedly to condemn the indulgence of the 
disposition to assert one's individual will against an offend- 
ing person. This disposition which, in natural morals, has 
probably, as the strongest of the three motives, most to do 
with securing the punishment of injuries is, in Christian 
morals, a motive which is altogether unrecognised. The 
suppression of individual and independent will appears to be 
a fundamental rule of Christian morals : no man may assert 
himself against a fellow-member of the one body. And even 
in the case of injuries inflicted by persons who cannot be 
looked upon as fellow-members, we may perhaps take it to 
be the will of the whole body, and not the individual will of 
the injured person, which it is permissible to assert against 
the offender. Christ, then, appears to forbid all retributive 
dealing with past injuries, whether they be regarded as acts 
which are in themselves evil, or as acts which have been 
hurtful to those on whom they have been inflicted. 

Apparently we have remaining, as a motive which it is 
proper to indulge, the disposition to prevent the committal 
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of further injuries. And thus it would seem as if our 
conclusion, in respect of the amount of punishment to be 
awarded, will coincide with the position maintained by 
Butler. This, however, is not the case. For Christian 
morals does not appear to regard the satisfaction of this 
motive as constituting the whole of the treatment necessary 
in the case of injuries. It seems to demand something 
more. While excluding the operation of two of the motives 
of natural morals, it introduces the operation of a new motive 
of its own. It appears to demand, that conjointly with the 
disposition to prevent wrong-doing by means of punishment 
there shall be in operation a disposition to prevent it by 
means of love. The punishment inflicted must not be 
simply that which is needed to prevent the perpetration of 
further injuries on the supposition that the injured person 
takes no other steps ; but it must be that which is needed 
as a restraint upon offenders only in addition to the restraint 
effected by manifestation of love on the part of the injured 
person. Much may be done by love to obviate the necessity 
of punishment ; and whatever can thus be done the Christian 
rule of forgiveness apparently requires that men should do. 
Forbearance, manifestly proceeding not from weakness or 
indifference, but from self-suppressing love, may do much 
to soften the heart of an offender and win him to repentance 
and avoidance of wrong-doing ; and this method of restraint 
Christian men are apparently under obligation to endeavour 
to employ before recourse is had to punishment. The 
Christian rule of forgiveness does not appear to be merely 
negative in its requirements ; but it seems to demand some 
active energy of love, in order that the least possible suffering 
may be inflicted on the offender for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the repetition of wrong-doing by himself and others. 
And yet further, Christian forgiveness, if it is to resemble 
God's forgiveness of sin, must apparently be concerned with 
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repairing the moral loss which is sustained by an offending 
person, and with abolishing the separation created between 
himself and those whom he has injured. Forgiveness of 
injuries is apparently not complete, unless effort is made by 
those who have been wronged to make the offender less 
generally ill-disposed, and to bring him once more into 
friendly union with themselves. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

OTHER CHRISTIAN RULES. 

I. Besides the self-suppression required by the rule 
of love there is another mode of self-suppression which 
appears to be essential to the perfection of moral conduct. 
This mode of self-suppression consists in the steadfast 
cultivation of purity of heart. We saw in Chapter VII. of 
the first part of this volume, that the indulgence of the 
reproductive instinct appears to be connected in a special 
way in man's nature with self-assertion, or the undue 
assertion of individual and independent will. Apparently 
it is, by the constitution of man's nature, impossible to 
give this desire all the satisfaction for which it asks, with- 
out transgressing the limits of due assertion of individual 
will. If man is not, by indulging self-assertion, to separate 
himself from God and from his fellow-men, it is absolutely 
necessary that he should put some restraint upon sensual 
desire. We may now go on to notice, that not only is 
unchecked indulgence of sensual desire closely connected 
with culpable self-assertion, but it further appears to be 
the case that, with one exception, all indulgence of it is 
closely connected with some assertion of individual will. 
All indulgence of sensual desire, even such as in natural 
morals is legitimate, is apparently, with one exception, 
indulgence which implies the assertion by the agent — the 

orderly assertion, it may be, but still the assertion — of 
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his own individuality. In natural morals there appears 
to be an assertion of one's own will, as a will which moves 
freely among other freely-moving wills, which is orderly 
and legitimate ; and some degree of such assertion seems 
to be necessarily associated, by the constitution of man's 
nature, with the orderly indulgence of sensual desire; 
except, it may be, in the case of indulgence under ideal 
conditions of married life. Apparently, sensual desire 
cannot ordinarily be gratified in the degree in which natural 
morals allows it to be gratified, without some assertion of 
individual and independent will. 

If this is so, and if in Christian morals there is no asser- 
tion of individual will in relation to other wills which is not 
in itself disorderly and illegitimate, it seems to follow that 
all indulgence of sensual desire— except in so far as this, 
taking place under the hallowing conditions of Christian 
married Ufe, does not involve the assertion of individual 
will — is forbidden. For the suppression of will in relation 
to other wills, which is in accordance with the rule of 
love, would seem to require for its own sake the suppres- 
sion in all circumstances of individual wilL A will whose 
habitual attitude towards other wills is to be that of self- 
suppression is apparently a will that cannot properly resolve 
upon any conduct that in any way militates against this 
self-suppression* Thus entire purity, or abstinence from 
all assertion whatsoever of individual will in connection with 
sensual desire, appears to be an essential pait of the per- 
fect conduct of ultimate Christian morals. 

The purity demanded by Christian morals is a purity, 
not of act only, but of thought ; for will is concerned with 
the indulgence of thought no less truly than with the indul- 
gence of appetite. "Ye have heard that it was said, 
Thou shalt not commit adultery : but I say unto you, that 
every one that looketh on a woman to lust after her hath 
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committed adultery with her already in his heart" (Matt' 
V. 27, 28). While natural morals appears to require such 
degree of repression of appetite as may be indicated by the 
sense of order, and repression of sensual thought only in 
so far as this may be a necessary means to the required 
repression of appetite, Christian morals appears to demand 
the repression of sensual thought as an end in itself. 
Alliance with sensual desire, even though it be only in the 
region of the imagination, is that in which the will is not 
permitted to indulge. 

II. We have now had under consideration what appear 
to be the points of chief importance in the contrast between 
the perfect conduct of ultimate Christian morals and the 
imperfect conduct of natural and of Jewish morals. The 
rule of self-suppressing love, with its derivatives, and the 
rule of self-suppressing purity, appear to cover the field 
of conduct in which, in transitional Christian morals, old 
principles are gradually supplanted by new principles. 
Certain other modes of perfect conduct, such as justice, 
perfect temperance, and perfect courage, either have a 
place in natural and in Jewish morals, or bear some close 
resemblance to conduct, arising out of similar circum- 
stances, enjoined by these sciences. Let us now take 
note of two rules of ultimate Christian morals that are 
immediately concerned with conduct which, though it is 
not in direct opposition to any conduct prescribed by 
natural or Jewish morals, is yet new conduct and based 
upon new principles. These rules, which are the rules of 
constant prayer and of partaking of the Eucharist or Lord's 
Supper, appear to be entitled to be regarded as funda- 
mental rules, because the observance of them is essential 
to the habitual practice of any perfect conduct whatsoever. 
Being rules ordained by our Lord and His Apostles, the 
conduct which they prescribe is of course in itself a part 
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of perfect conduct. But it is more than this ; the practice 
of it is a condition of the practice of all other perfect 
conduct. It is chiefly as being a necessary antecedent 
to the observance of other rules that we may here take 
under consideration the observance of these two. It is 
not proposed to examine in all its bearings, as a part 
of perfect conduct, the conduct which they enjoin; but it 
is proposed only to notice briefly how the practice of it 
appears to be an essential means to living in conformity 
with the Ufe of Christ. Similarly, we might, with reference 
to the fitting action of the body, notice physical exercise 
and satisfaction of appetite only as being instrumental to 
the healthy performance of other bodily functions, instead 
of treating of them as being — ^what of course they are — in 
themselves manifestations of healthy Ufe. 

We saw in the first part of this volume, that one part of 
the threefold end for which the intelligent will is endowed 
by God with freedom of action appears to be, that it may 
learn, after discipline, to appeal habitually to God for aid 
to make effectual its resolves to submit to Him and conform 
to His requirements. And thus a rule of constant prayer 
would seem to be to a certain extent a rule of Jewish morals. 
Whenever God issues a command, the disciplined will will 
turn to Him in prayer. But we have seen that in Jewish 
morals it is apparently the case, that God does not continu- 
ally issue commands ; that is to say, a large part of conduct 
is left by Him to be governed by principles of natural 
morals. In Christian morals, however, the case appears to 
be different. We have seen that a fact of Christian morals 
is, that in so far as a man is in union with Christ the Holy 
Spirit dweUs within him; and if his union with Christ is 
complete, as in ultimate Christian morals it is assumed to 
be, the continual operation of the Holy Spirit as his Guardian 
and his Guide would seem to be a natural part of his daily 
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life ; a part the fulfilment of which is to be won by prayer. 
All conduct, it would seem, in one who is in complete union 
with Christ will be conduct of which the agent has full assur- 
ance — because he has prayed that it may be so — that it is 
enjoined by the Holy Spirit. All his conduct will be, not 
only faultless or holy, but also right ; not only that which 
is in perfect accordance with the Mind and Will of God, but 
that which he knows to be at the time required of him by 
God. The Holy Spirit will not only strengthen him to per- 
form that which is commanded him, but will on all occasions, 
in answer to his prayer, point out the way in which God 
would have him go. Our Lord promises that God will 
" give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him " ; and, speak- 
ing to His disciples of the dangers of the coming time, He 
bids them to " watch at every season, making supplication." 
And St. Paul enjoins the Christians to whom he writes to 
''pray without ceasing," and to "continue steadfastly in 
prayer, watching therein with thanksgiving." Continual 
prayer, then, for the guidance and the help of the Holy 
Spirit, besides being natural and appropriate in persons 
with whom the Holy Spirit dwells, we gather to be conduct 
which must be regarded as being without doubt a part of 
perfect conduct. And if continual prayer in order to ascer- 
tain the Will of God is a part of perfect conduct, constant 
prayer for strength to perform His Will when ascertained 
appears to be a condition of the habitual practice of all per- 
fect conduct; since no conduct can be regarded as perfect 
which is not enjoined by God, and habitual obedience to 
His commands is not possible without the aid which is to 
be obtained by prayer. 

But let us notice how a rule of constant prayer appears 
to be, especially, a needful complement of the rule of self- 
suppressing love. For ho rule more difficult, or indeed 
more impossible, to be observed, than this, could be im- 
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posed upon the individual agent, if he were not expected by 
Christ to avail himself of the help of the Holy Spirit, given 
in answer to his prayer. On the difficulty of obeying the 
rule when we know exactly what conduct it is that it at any 
time enjoins, and on the consequent need of the strength 
vouchsafed by the Holy Spirit, it is not necessary here to 
dwell ; but it may be useful to consider briefly the difficulty 
of knowing, without the Holjr Spirit's guidance, in what 
precise conduct, on particular occasions, obedience to the 
rule consists. Apparently it very often happens, that the 
conduct of an agent will affect the community, and yet that 
he has no sure means of ascertaining by the exercise of his 
own faculties what conduct it is that in the given circum- 
stances will best promote its well-being. He may be so 
situated as to have to put to himself a general question such 
as this: How can I in my position, with my talents and 
opportunities, best serve the community of which I am a 
member ? Or he may be called upon to decide between the 
claims of competing motives, each pointing to a diflferent 
mode of conduct as contributing to the general well-being. 
Such particular questions as the following will often present 
themselves to one whose aim it is to make the good of the 
community an end of action : If I care for a neglected child, 
and so enable his parents to indulge in further idleness and 
dissipation ; if I do not chastise an injury, and my forbear- 
ance is liable to be mistaken for weakness or indifference ; 
if I sacrifice my own pleasure to that of others, and thereby 
give some encouragement to selfishness ; if I leave my work 
in order to take part in some social gathering, and so help 
to foster in others an impression that work may be lightly 
set aside ; — ^will the result be on the whole for good or for 
harm ? which course of conduct of those open to me is on 
the whole the best for the community ? 

Now it appears to be manifestly the case, that no indivi- 
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dual agent can possibly assure himself that he is capabk on 
all occasions of finding by the exercise of reason and percep- 
tion the true answer to this question. The rule of entire de- 
votion to the public good, which belongs to Christian morals, 
appears to be a rule which it is quite impossible to observe, 
without the observance of a complementary rule of prayer 
for the guidance of the Holy Spirit. With respect, however, 
to the similar rule which we have seen to have a conceivable 
place in natural morals the case appears to be different. In 
natural morals man's natural faculties would suffice to point 
out to him the course of action which it was fitting that he 
should take. And the reason of this is, first, that a rule of 
entire devotion to the good of the community has a place in 
natural morals only on the supposition that it is a rule agreed 
upon by the members of the community as a whole ; and it 
seems clear that persons who should agree upon such a rule 
would certainly agree upon the modes of conduct which 
should be considered to constitute observance of it. And 
the reason is, secondly, that such observance of the rule as 
might commend itself to men's natural faculties would be all 
that nature would require of them in imposing the rule. 
That is to say, the way to observe the rule reasonably would 
be a matter of common knowledge and opinion, and no more 
than a reasonable observance of it would be needed in 
order to constitute virtuous conduct. But the Christian 
rule appears to differ from the possible natural rule in both 
these points. It is a rule imposed upon individual agents, 
who may have little in the way of experience of others to 
guide them; and it is a rule which seems to require the 
practice of conduct which, being perfect, not only is supposed 
by common opinion to be, but actually is, the conduct which 
best promotes the well-being of the community. Apparently 
only God, with His omniscience, can point out to individual 
agents the conduct which adequately satisfies the rule of 
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Christian love. And thus, as occasions for the observance 
of this rule may be said to be constant, the rule of constant 
prayer for the guidance of the Holy Spirit would seem to be 
its needful complement. 

in. We may now briefly notice the second of the two 
rules which we are considering more especially as rules, the 
observance of which is an essential condition of the habitual 
practice of all other perfect conduct. The rule is that of 
partaking of the Eucharist or Lord's Supper. The following 
is St. Paul's teaching concerning this Sacrament. "I re- 
ceived of the Lord that which also I delivered unto you, how 
that the Lord Jesus in the night in which he was betrayed 
took bread ; and when he had given thanks, he brake it, and 
said, This is my body, which is for you : this do in remem- 
brance of me. In like manner also the cup, after supper, 
saying. This cup is the new covenant in my blood : this do, 
as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of me. For as often 
as ye eat this bread, and drink the cup, ye proclaim the 
Lord's death till he come" (i Cor. xi. 23-26). "The cup of 
blessing which we bless, is it not a communion of the blood 
of Christ ? The bread which we break, is it not a com- 
munion of the body of Christ? seeing that we, who are 
many, are one bread, one body : for we all partake of the 
one bread" (i Cor. x. 16, 17). 

The benefits which we receive from partaking of the 
Sacrament are, in the words of the Church of England 
Catechism, "The strengthening and refreshing of our souls 
by the Body and Blood of Christ, as our bodies are by the 
Bread and Wine." It appears to be the case, that in eating 
and drinking the consecrated s3rmbols of Christ's body and 
blood, offered up upon the Cross as a Sacrifice for mankind, 
we lay claim to, and are permitted, through the operation of 
the Holy Spirit, to appropriate to ourselves, a share in the 
new life for which this Sacrifice on our behalf was made. 
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In this Sacrament, while commemorating in obedience to 
Christ's command His death upon the Cross, by which a 
new life of union with Him was purchased for us, we are 
doing that which is needful in order to the cherishing and 
maintaining of this union. And thus keeping ourselves in 
union with Christ, we draw from His life, by which we are 
sustained, necessary strength and guidance for the practice 
of perfect or Christ-Uke conduct. 

IV. We have now reached the end of our investigation of 
the principles of transitional Christian morals; but, before 
concluding, it may be well to say a few more words in con- 
nection with some of the results at which we have arrived. 

Latterly we have been engaged with the consideration of 
certain modes of perfect conduct which constitute a part 
of the perfect conduct of the science of ultimate Christian 
morals ; a part, that is, of the perfect conduct which every 
man is under supreme obligation to practise, in so far as his 
nature is in union with the nature of the risen Christ. This 
perfect conduct is conduct which is entirely appropriate and 
congenial to the new nature which is nourished and sus- 
tained by the life of Christ. Apparently, moreover, it is, in 
general, conduct to the practice of which man, as he was first 
created, would by development have ultimately attained, had 
never transgressed the ordinances of nature and 
mands of God. The perfect or Christ-Uke conduct 
lan is enabled to practise by virtue of his union with 
5 apparently the same conduct which man, originally 
in the image of God, would at length have learned to 
f when he had, by unimpeded development, by living 
; conformity with the laws of God, realised in his 
son the Divine ideal. 

ig to the practice of this perfect conduct in its various 
bere would seem to be, as in natural and Jewish 
certain currents of constraint, which together con- 
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stitute the life-force of the renewed nature ; but these it has 
not seemed necessary to distinguish. For the purpose of 
our investigation they have been summed up in one con- 
straint, which we have called the constraint of conformity to 
the life of Christ. This constraint of conformity to the life 
of Christ is the life-force of the regenerate nature. If men 
were now in complete union with Christ, if, that is, the 
whole of their nature that needs to be renewed was renewed, 
the constraint of conformity to the life of Christ would per- 
haps constitute the whole of the life-force ; at all events, it 
would be, apparently, its supreme constituent, and there 
would be no constituent which was not in harmony with it. 
But since man's nature is not in the present world thus 
completely renewed, the constraint of conformity to the 
life of Christ — the life-force of the nature so far as it is 
renewed — enters only as a current of constraint into the 
composition of the whole life-force. And as a current of 
constraint it appears to rank in point of authority with the 
currents of constraint of Jewish morals. The conduct of 
members of the Christian Chupch, while they are on earth, 
does not, apparently, come wholly within the purview of 
ultimate Christian morals, but is in part subject to the 
principles of imperfect action of natural and Jewish morals. 
The constraints of Jewish morals together with the con- 
straint of conformity to the life of Christ are apparently the 
moral motives by which Christian persons, as we know 
them, are actuated. The science of their conduct is a mixed 
science, to which we have given the name, in order to dis- 
tinguish it from the science of perfect conduct, of transi- 
tional Christian morals. 

The perfect conduct, to which man — in consequence of 
disobedience — could never by natural development hope to 
attain, is placed within his reach by his being newly created 
into a state of union with Christ. And now his conduct — if 
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the process is not impeded by self-will — seems to make sure 
and steady progress towards perfection, but to make it in 
quite another way from that of natural development Ap- 
parently it is not by a gradual growth and transition, from 
disorder to order, of each of the moral faculties of an 
amended nature, but by the gradual supersession of the dis- 
ordered faculties of the old nature by the perfectly ordered 
faculties of a new nature, that the work is done. Conduct 
does not seem to become simply less and less disordered and 
imperfect, but absolute order and perfection seem gradually 
to mingle with and to supplant disorder and imperfection. 
The following very rough analogy may serve to illustrate 
this point, and show more clearly what is meant. 

Let us liken the moral constitution implanted in man as 
he was first created to a number of gas-burning lamps placed 
in a large and many-windowed hall to give illumination within 
and without in the gloom and obscurity of the dark night. 
Let us suppose that at first these lamps are shining with 
only a faint spark of light, but that they are capable of being 
very gradually made to bum with intenser flame, until they 
exhibit a high degree of brilliance which we may call perfect. 
Let us further suppose that some disorder arises in the ar- 
rangement by which this perfect brilliance is to be attained, 
and that in consequence of this disorder the strongest light 
which can ever be produced by means of these lamps will be 
by comparison dull and insignificant. Let us next suppose 
that a means of repairing, or compensating the effects of, 
this disorder is found, by the introduction one by one of 
electric lamps burning with a perfect brilliance, to take the 
place of the former set, rendered by disorder comparatively 
useless. These electric lamps, superseding one by one the 
disordered gas-burning lamps, may be taken to represent 
the moral constitution belonging to the new birth into union 
with Christ, which gradually supplants, in baptized mem- 
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bers of the Christian Church, the disordered moral constitu- 
tion of the old nature. And the light streaming from the 
many windows of the hall into the outside darkness may be 
taken to represent the conduct which is the natural outcome 
of the mixed moral constitution of the yet imperfect Chris- 
tian. From some windows, through which the old gas- 
burning lamps chiefly shed their dull rays, the light will 
be comparatively dim, while from others, which are in close 
proximity to the electric lamps, it will shine with a brilliance 
that is almost perfect. So the conduct of the Christian, 
during the period of transitional Christian morals, while 
exhibiting to a great extent the working of the old imperfect 
nature, will at the same time contain elements of perfection 
derived from union with the life of Christ. And apparently 
these elements of perfect conduct are destined — unless their 
natural course is obstructed by disobedient will — ^gradually 
to supplant all elements of imperfection, until, in the life 
of the world to come, they have taken full possession of 
man's nature, and he, in complete union with Christ, is 
entirely renewed. 

The science, then, of the conduct of Christian men while 
they live on earth is apparently a mixed science, compounded 
of Jewish morals (understood to include in itself natural I 
morals) and ultimate Christian morals. The motive called 
the constraint of conformity to the life of Christ has been 
taken to represent in this science the whole of the moral 
motives which belong to ultimate Christian morals. It has 
not appeared to be necessary to analyse this compound 
motive, or, in other words, to attempt to exhibit the science 
of ultimate Christian morals with any completeness. We 
have, however, noticed those modes of conduct — in connec- 
tion with which there may be supposed to exist correspond- 
ing currents of constraint — in which the distinction between 
ultimate Christian morals and Jewish morals seems chiefly 
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to reside. And we have seen that between the composition 
of the constraint of conformity to the life of Christ, or life- 
force of the new nature, and the composition of the life-force 
of the old or the partially renewed nature there is one 
very essential diflFerence. The life-force of the new nature 
apparently contains no such element as a constraint of 
happiness. Some assertion of individual and independent 
will appears to be involved in all making of one's own 
happiness the end of action ; and the suppression of indi- 
vidual and independent will seems to be an essential part 
of the life of the new nature. Christian love appears to be 
much more than an " enthusiasm of humanity " or fervour 
of good-will ; it appears to be the merging of individual life 
in the life of the body of Christ. 

It may not at first be easy to see, how a system of 
principles of which a fundamental one is, that a man must 
not let go his own happiness, can be gradually superseded 
by another set of which a fundamental one is, that a man 
must let go his own happiness ; — seeing that the supersession 
is dependent upon the concurrence of the agent's own will, 
supposed to be urged by the life-force of the partially 
renewed nature to acquiesce in the supersession. That is 
to say, the agent seems to be urged by the life-force to do 
that which is opposed to a standing requirement of the 
life-force. If a person knows that the adoption of a certain 
course of conduct involves a sacrifice of his own happiness to 
that of the community, how can the life-force of the partially 
renewed nature ever urge him to adopt this course ? How 
can the life-force, representing the constraint of happiness, bid 
him secure his own happiness, and the same life-force, repre- 
senting the constraint of order, bid him consent to sacrifice it ? 

The explanation seems to be, that practically the two 
voices of the life-force represent for the most part two 
different stages in the transitional Christian life, and that 
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on the comparatively rare occasions when, in a manner, 
both are heard, the meaning assigned by the agent to the 
happiness which he is bidden to secure is not identical with 
the meaning which he attaches to the happiness which he 
is bidden to give up. In the earlier stage, when there are 
many things on the doing or on the not doing of which 
a man knows, or believes he knows, that his happiness 
depends, the constraint of happiness will have many oppor- 
tunities of asserting its supremacy, and will play an im- 
portant part in the direction of conduct ; it will often forbid 
submission to the constraint of conformity to the life of 
Christ inciting the agent to sacrifice his own happiness to 
that of the community. At the same time it is likely that 
the constraint of conformity to the life of Christ will be 
but a feeble motive, so feeble that the self-sacrificing con- 
duct to which it points would seldom be recognised by the 
sense of order as the one fitting consequence of inciting 
motives, even in the absence of the constraint of happiness. 
In this earlier stage it appears to be the case that for the 
most part the constraint of conformity to the life of Christ 
will not often seriously attempt, so to speak, to interfere 
with the constraint of happiness, and that if it does so 
attempt it will in general be overruled. But occasionally, 
it would seem, it will not be overruled. And the explana- 
tion of this seems to be, that the Christian man gradually 
learning to place confidence in the fulfilment of Christ's 
promises of happiness in a future world concludes, now 
and again, that, though apart from these promises he would 
certainly have been convinced that the self-sacrificing con- 
duct to which he was being called was opposed to his own 
happiness, yet in the light of these promises the certainty 
to some extent disappears ; so that the constraint of happi- 
ness, the operation of which is based upon supposed certain 
knowledge, withdraws its opposition, and enables him to 
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regard it as natural to sacrifice his own happiness in this 
life to that of the community. 

In discussing the relation of the constraint of happiness 
to the constraint of order, in connection with natural morals, 
it was remarked, that a gradual transition from a dominance 
of the constraint of happiness to a corresponding dominance 
of the constraint of order seems to be generally characteristic 
of a developing moral nature. And this remark appears to 
be no less true when, besides the constraint of reverence, 
the constraint of conformity to the life of Christ is added to 
the number of moral motives, and when it becomes an 
important factor in the composition of the life-force. With 
increasing experience of the Christian life man seems to 
attach continually less and less value to any known happi- 
ness that it may be in his power to obtain for himself in 
comparison with that unknown happiness which is promised 
him by Christ ; he gradually ceases to believe that he can 
obtain for himself his own greatest happiness. He appears 
to become less and less confident that he has any knowledge 
of what the highest happiness consists in, except that it is a 
happiness which proceeds from fulfilling the Will of God and 
conforming his life to the life of Christ And so in the later 
stage of the Christian life the constraint of happiness practi- 
cally ceases to be an operating motive. It offers no opposi- 
tion to the continued greater indulgence of the constraint of 
conformity to the life of Christ when this urges upon man 
the sacrifice of all that he once accounted happiness to the 
well-being of the body of Christ. Even in transitional 
Christian morals there may, it would seem, practically com^ 
to be no such operating motive as a constraint of happiness. 
And in ultimate Christian morals, when man's nature is 
entirely renewed, the motive appears not to exist even as 
a latent motive. The imperfect Christian appears to be 
gradually enabled, by means of his growing confidence 
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that God will in His own way find happiness for him, to 
relinquish practically all pursuit of his own happiness as a 
natural end, and to allow in himself the development of that 
new nature to which the pursuit of the agent's own happi- 
ness is altogether repugnant. He is enabled to become one 
who loses his life for Christ's sake, because he has been 
assured by Christ, and has learned to believe His word, 
that thus only he will find it. 



THE END. 
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